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In proposing a series of articles on the 
moral uses of things, particularly the 
dark things of the world, I assume the 
reality of final causes without argument. 
Our pantheistic literature, and many of our 
late philosophers, it is well known, disal- 
low final causes altogether, treating them, 
in fact, with disrespect, as being only 
feeble and fond conceits that have amused 
the fancy of religious people heretofore, 
but are now to be dismissed. I do not 
write for such. But what we all see with 
our eyes I think I have some right to as- 
sume namely, that this whole frame of 
being is bedded in Mind. Matter itself 
is not more evident than the mind that 
shapes it, fills it, and holds it in training 
for its uses. Philosophy itself, call it Pos- 
itive or by any other name, is possible 
only in the fact, that the world is cognate 
with mind and cast in the molds of intel- 
ligence. And then, as it belongs inher- 
ently to mind that it must have its ends, 
the All-Present mind must have reference 
to ends, and the whole system of causes 
must at bottom be, exactly as we see it 
to be, a system of final causes. That the 
philosophers discard them ought, accord- 
ingly, to cost us no concern, for they have 
a wondrously copious ability to assert 
themselves; which they keep on doing 
and will, rolling in their tidal sweep of 
conviction from every point of time, and 
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all structural things and organic workings 
of the creation. Speculation can as well 
keep out the sea. 


The dark things of which I am to speak 
are such, in general, as have some relation 
more or less perceptible to, or connection 
with Moral Evil, which is, in fact, the 
night-side of the creation. All the enig- 
mas and lowering difficulties we meet are 
shadows from this; for it is to meet the 
conditions and prepare the discipline of 
this, that so many rough, unseemly kinds 
of furniture are required. Pursuing the 
logical method, I ought, therefore, to begin 
with an introductory chapter on moral 
evil itself, or, at least, on the uses of that 
probational training of liberty that in- 
volves so great peril and the certainty of 
such unspeakable disaster. But I prefer, 
on the whole, not to observe the logical 
method, lest, by seeming to be engaged in 
the heavy work of a treatise, I make all 
the subjects heavy and dry in proportion. 
They have each an interest more fresh 
and peculiar when taken by itself. I pro- 
pose to call them up, therefore, in a per- 
fectly miscellaneous way, taking the light- 
er and less troublesome, and the darker 
and more difficult—those which lie in na- 
ture and its appointments, those which 
lie in the fortunes of individual and social 
experience, and those which relate to the 
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scheme of Providence—without regard to 
order and as mere convenience may direct. 
In this way I propose, for the present ar- 
ticle, a subject not generally felt to be at 
all dark or difficult, and only just over the 
line when it is more closely and thought- 
fully considered, namely, Night and.Sleep. 

I put the two together because they are 
so closely related, one being a fact of ex- 
ternal nature, provided for in the astro- 
nomic appointments of nature, the other 
being a corresponding appointment of our 
psychological system itself, only some- 
what more absolute than the other. For, 
within the polar circles, the astronomic 
night is continuous for six long months, 
while the psychological necessities of 
sleep maintain their period unchanged, 
and the human populations are obliged to 
seize a night about once in’ twenty-four 
hours, when no such night is provided by 
the diurnal revolutions. 
that our human body and mind have a 


In which we see 


night appointment in them more unvary- 
ing and fixed than the planetary night it- 
self. So that if we raise the question 
whether our psychologic nature is timed 
by the planetary order or the planetary 
order timed to fit our psychologic nature, 
we are thrown upon the latter supposition 
by the fact that our sleep has reasons 
more absolute and more inherent than 
the reasons even of the astronomic order 
itself. Still the night we have without, 
and the night we inherently want, are 
really coincident, in all the more habitable 
parts of the earth. 

But if the question be, why it is, either 
that any such institution of night is ap- 
pointed, or any such want as sleep pre- 
scribed, we encounter some difficulty. As 
regards the former, it is no sufficient an- 
swer to say that the revolution of the 
earth, turning it away just half the time 
from the sun, creates a night by astro- 
nomic necessity ; for the astronomic sys- 
tem might, perhaps, have been differently 
organized, or so as to maintain a perpetual 
day ; every habitable orb, for example, 
having for its sun a vast concave orb shin- 
ing perpetually round it, and creating 
neither night nor shadow nor region of 
polar cold. As regards the latter, too, the 
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want of rest and sleep, it does not appear 
that our body and mind might not both 
have been so organized as to be capable 
of perpetual action, without either exhaus- 
tion or weariness. And since we are put 
here, not for rest, but for action, by that 
only winning the required character and 
becoming what is given us to be, why are 
we not made capable of sleepless activity ?- 
If our errand here is the trial and training 
of our liberty, we are neither being tried 
nor trained, when our very liberty itself is 
sunk in a state of ynconsciousness. Such 
a state wants relativity, we might say, to 
the errand on which we are sent, and the 
time thus occupied is lost time. And 
when the creation puts out its light, and 
commands us away into a state of oblivion, 
what is that oblivion but a state in which 
we are to drop, and even forget, our errand ? 

Besides, there will appear to many to 
be something fearful and forbidding in the 
Children 
afraid of the dark, and even 


expression of darkness. 
commonly 
Holy Scripture makes the state of “ 


darkness” 


are 


outer 
an image of all that is most 
terrible in God’s retributions. And what 
shall we say of that mental and bodily 
state in which the senses are shut up and 
reason itself gone out, and nothing left of 
a nature so high in dignity but a mere 
palpitating clod? What do we say of one 
who habitually drowns his higher nature 
in a similar condition of stupefaction by 


And if 


this be a crime, as it is by the general 


the excesses of intemperance ? 


consent of mankind, is it not remarkable 
that half the world’s population is, all the 
while, laid prostrate and senseless, by a 
soporific planned for, in the economy both 
of heaven and of their own bodies ? 
Besides, night is itself the opportunity 
of crime, and we even speak of crimes in a 
general way as being deeds of darkness. 
“O treacherous night ! 
Thou lendest thy ready vail to every treason, 
And teeming mischiefs thrive beneath thy 
shade.” 
Incendiaries, thieves, robbers, assassins, go 
to their deeds under shelter of the night, 
and even prefer a specially dark night. 
Adulteries are stolen pleasures of the night. 
It isin the night that great conspiracies are 
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hatched. Where crimes are committed by 
day, the absconding is commonly by night. 
And there is still another reason for this 
crowding of crimes into the dark hours, 
in the fact that the world is then asleep, 
and the particular victims selected will 
then be locked in a state of unconscious- 
1ess—inobservant as in death itself, and 
passive to whatever wrong will make 
them its prey. Since the world, then, is 
made, as we know it to be, for the trial of 
why is it 
made to cover wrong-doing a full half of 


creatures who will be in wrong, 


the time, and furnish it an opportunity so 
convenient? Or, if we must be creatures 
of sleep, why is it that the law of sleep is 
not made absolute upon all, so that the 
bad shall be taken into custody by it, as 
the innocent and good are made defense- 
less by it? for then the nights could set- 
tle down upon the world as times of truce 
When, too, we cre- 
ate a special police for the night, what is 


for all wrong-doing. 


the implication but that we impeach the 
sare of Providence by proposing to supply 
one of its considerable defects ourselves ? 
As if it belonged to us to assume the de- 
fense of innocence, now that Providence 
has taken away its shield! 

Is there not, also, another deed of 
darkness, not commonly so named, but 
thought of with eminent respect, and 
which, partly for that reason, is, morally 
I refer to the 
untimely shows and bewildering dissipa- 


speaking, more harmful ? 


tions of what is called fashionable society. 
It is very true that we do not want the 
And the 


evening, after the great works of the day 


whole twelve hours for sleep. 


are finished, is a time favorable above all 
others to the genuine pleasures of society. 
But this is not the way of those who rule 
the mode and claim the chief honors of 
society. It is not the faces and voices of 
friends, or the lively cheer of intellectual 
and social play, that meets their idea; 
they are commonly incapable of any so 
fine sort of pleasure. 
much care to be freshened, as to be in 
Naturalness they despise, and 
the more artificially put every thing may 
be, to make up the desired show, the bet- 
ter. Their time must be taken against 


They do not so 


ficure. 
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nature ; for society, they think, would be 
a tame affair, submitted to the appoint- 
And what so fit 
time, or time so finely exclusive, is there, 
stilled in 
By the brilliancy of their lights, 
and by figures floating in dress and glit- 
tering in gems, can they not make a show 
Entertainment 
is the same thing as expense, and a crowd 
they call society. Their time begins just 
where the evening ends, and the throng dis- 


ments of astronomy. 


as when the common world is 
sleep ? 


more dazzling than day? 


perses for sleep, when sleep might better. 
end. 
—for, in this high tier of fashion, it is not 
permissible to be old—are too bitterly 


The young men and women of sixty 


fagged and jaded to sleep, and ‘the really 
young have their heads too full of. excite- 
ment. Sleep, at least, is long in coming, 
and comes more as a fever than as a re- 
freshment. At length, when the dew is 
dried up and every bird is wearied with 
its song, the young frivolity, be it man or 
The 


brain is sore; the day is dull or only en- 


woman, rises to begin another day. 
livened by fretfulness. There is no relish 
for either business or study, and no capa- 
city for it; and where the dissipation is 
frequent, no habit of order and right in- 
Life will become as 
trivial as it is artificial. 
What would 
sought, if no such opportunity of night 


dustry can survive. 


substitute have been 
had been given, we can not pretend to say ; 
but this we sufficiently know, thatno kind 
of substitute could produce a more wide- 
spread, practically immense demoraliza- 
tion, in the mme high circles of life. It 
changes, in fact, the general cast of society. 
There is, besides, no mode of character so 
heartless and false and cruel, as that of 
high fashion, or so totally opposite to all 
the noblest, best ends of living. 


Going on from this point, now, to speak of 
the moral uses of night and sleep, we have 
it, first of all, to say, as regards the bad 
opportunities they give, that such opportu- 
nities are not bad, but are only made so 
by the abuses of wrong; for what best 
thing is there which wrong may not abuse ? 
The very system of moral liberty sup- 
poses that wrong is going to have, or at 
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least make, its opportunities. And since 
we are all in wrong as being under evil, 
how shall we be made to understand more 
impressively what is in all wrong, than 
when we and society are its victims ? We 
are putin moral society, in fact, to act and 
be acted upon as in terms of duty—ex- 
isting alone, no terms of duty would be 
given—and a great part of the benefit 
is to be, that we get revelations of wrong, 
and become so revolted by it as to be 
turned away from it. And what revela- 
tions can be more effective than to see it 
stealing upon innocence in deeds of mid- 
night robbery and murder, showing how 
cruel and cowardly and detestably mean 
it is; or to see it crowding society out 
of heaven’s times, and turning it into a 
pageant of the night, as remote as possi- 
ble from the sobrieties of reason, and the 
sweet simplicity of virtue ? 

Consider, next, how differently temper- 
ed a realm of bad minds becomes, under 
the ordinance of night and sleep, from 
what they otherwise would be. Always 
fresh and strong, incapable of exhaustion 
as the spring of a watch, moral ideas 
would seldom get near enough to be felt. 
Evil is -proud, stiffening itself always 
against the restrictions of God, and trying 
to be God. itself. Therefore only a little 
modicum of capacity is given it, which 
runs out in a single day. After twelve 
or sixteen hours, the man that rose in the 
morning, full of might, as if a young eter- 
nity were in him, begins to flag, his nerv- 
ous energy is spent, his limbs are heavy, 
his motions want spirit and precision. If 
he tries, for some particular reason, to 
hold on over whole days, his hands grow 
weaker, his eyelids more heavy, till, at 
length, he is obliged to resign himself to 
his fate, and drops, a merely unconscious 
lump, on the couch of the sleeper. Every 
day this lesson of frailty is given him. 
The grass that is cut down by the mow- 
er’s scythe does not sooner wither and 
dry up, than the strength of the mower 
himself. We take our very capacity thus 
in little loans of only a few hours, and 
“when the time has gone, we fall back into 
God’s bosom again to be recruited. Were 
it not for this wise and morally beautiful 
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arrangement, we might be as stiff in wrong 
as so many evil angels. 

Having only this short run of power, we 
are humbled to a softer key. We do not 
feel or act as we should, if we could rush 
on our way and have our sin as a law of 
ceaseless momentum, for the whole period 
of our life. For we are like an engine 
that is started off on the track by itself; 
the fuel and water will soon be exhausted 
and then it must stop. But, if it could 
go on without fuel or water, it would 
even whirl itself across a continent and 
pitch itself into the sea. So, if, being loose 
in evil, we could rush interminably on, 
never to be spent or recruited by sleep, 
our bad momentum would itself drive us 
on, till we are even hurried by the goal of 
life itself Weshould be hard in our self- 
will beyond conception; our very ambi- 
tions and purposes would fly bullet-wise 
at their mark; consideration, concilia- 
tion, candor, patience, would all be driven 
out of the world by the remorseless per- 
sistency of our habit. Happily it is not 
so. We are stopped every few hours and 
Perhaps we do 
not say that we are made little, but, what 
is far better, we practically are so to our- 
selves, whether we think it or not; for 
the feeling is often truer than thought, 
and takes the type of fact when thought 
does not. We are not bad gods, or de- 
mons in our impetuosity, but men, men 
that go to sleep as children do and must. 
Being spaced off in this manner by stop- 
pages, we consent to limits. We are soft- 
ened and gentled in feeling, more perhaps 
than we would like to be. It is difficult 
not to be sometimes tender. Reason will 
sometimes get a chance to speak, and 
sometimes even preaching will meet a 
fair possibility. The tremendous passion 
for gain, and, speaking more inclusively, 
all that belongs to the world-spirit, and 
the spell it works in minds under evil, is 
broken every few hours by the counter- 
spell of sleep, and so the infatuation is 
restricted. So that, having this appoint- 
ment in it, we can see that God has pre- 
pared even the world itself to be a cor- 
rector of worldliness. Even the astronom- 
ic revolutions he sets running as a mill 
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against it. He buries the world in dark- 
ness that we may not see it. He takes 
the soul off into a world of unconscious- 
ness and dream to break up its bad en- 
chantment. He palsies the hand to make 
it let go, palsies even the brain to stifle 
its infatuations. Were it not for this I 
verily believe that what we call the world 
would get to be a kind of demoniacal pos- 
session. , 

In the same way all the various malig- 
nities of evil passion are either extirpated 
or greatly softened. After some years, 
prejudices begin to be tired of being slept 
over. Jealousies rankle as long as they 
stay, but they get tired of staying, when 
we do not stay with them, but go to sleep 
over them. We can not hate an enemy 
save intermittently, but have to begin 
again every morning—which we have less 
and less appetite for, and finally come to 
like that morning best which does not be- 
gin at all. Were it not for this arrange- 
ment, our malignities might burn us up. 
But the taking away of our consciousness 
is a kind of compulsory Sabbath, or 
truce of God. No hatred burns in the 
unconscious man, No revenge or jealousy 
lowers on his face in that soft hour of ob- 
livion. If he went to bed heated by an 
ugly conversation, if he was severe and 
bitter in his judgments, if all charities 
were scorched away by his fierce denun- 
ciations, he will rise in the morning cool 
and sweet as the morning, and the gentle 
cheer of his voice will show that he is 
clear of his bad mood, and likes to have 
it known. A man must be next to a devil 
who wakes angry. After his uncon- 
scious Sabbath he begins another day, and 
every day is Monday. How beautifully 
thus are we drawn, by this kind economy 
of sleep, to the exercise of all good dispo- 
sitions! The acrid and sour ingredients 
of evil, the grudges, the wounds of feeling, 
the hypochondriac suspicions, the black 
torments of misanthropy, the morose 
fault-findings, are so far tempered and 
sweetened by God’s gentle discipline of 
sleep, that we probably do not even con- 
ceive how demoniacally bitter they would 
be, if no such kind interruptions broke 
their spell. 
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It is also a great thing for us, as regards 
the interest and right ordering of life, that 
we are made into chapters in this manner, 
and are not left to that tedious kind of 
way which we sometimes find in a book 
that goes on to its end without headings 
of transition, or resting-places of céssation. 
We go by dates and days, and a year is 
three hundred and sixty-five chapters of 
life. By these dates we remember our- 
selves, and without them could scarcely 
remember ourselves at all. Time itself 
would only be whisked away, as the trees 
are when we are whirled through a forest. 
And so we should have as little note of 
the present as memory of the past. Itis 
not so when we come to the end of a day 
and stop. In one view it is a complete 
chapter, and we ourselves are substantially 
ended with it. Then, having passed away 
into the nowhere of sleep, we come out 
new-born in the morning —other and yet 
the same—to begin another more advanced 
chapter. The waking-point is different 
from the point where we vanished ; and it 
is one of the pleasant things we think of, 
that to-day is going to be different from 
yesterday. If we really thought it was 
going to be the same day over again, we 
should be mortally sick of it in advance. 
No, we are going to do something, set on 
something, have or obtain something, in 
advance of what belonged to yesterday. 
And why not something better, best of 
all, wisest and holiest ? We do not always 
ask that question, but the fresh life of 
our new morning has at least some better 
affinity in it, as the flowers that have 
blossomed in the night are more fragrant 
than the old ones that have, all, the smell 
of yesterday inthem. Not every morning 
is God’s morning thus in the soul; but 
how much closer is that holier dawn to 
feeling, and easier to be conceived, for the 
new-born life that has opened so many 
chapters of morning experience. As one 
day of the year is certain to be Christmas, 
there ought to be some day in such a cal- 
endar of days when Christ is born to the 
soul—a sublime Anno Domini, at which 
all after-dates begin. 

Sleep also greatly enlarges our mental 
experience, giving us a different sense of 


‘ 
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ourselves and our immortal capabilities. I 
make nothing of the argument from sleep 
and a return to consciousness in waking, 
for the fact of a resurrection and a future 
life. The faith of immortality depends 
on a sense of it begotten, not on an argu- 
ment for it concluded. And here is the of- 
fice of sleep, that it wakens the sense, while 
it does not furnish the argument. It is just 
that kind of experience that makes us, I 
might almost say, completely other and dif- 
ferent to ourselves. If our life were a contin- 
uous waking state, fifty or seventy years 
long, having light and day to correspond, it 
might be difficult to say what we should 
be, but we certainly should not be what 
we are. 
mystery to philosophers, but a practical 


Our sleep is not only a great 


mystery to all men, even such as never 
had a thought of it. We are carried by 
it into a new world, as distinct from that 
of our waking hours as if our spirit were 
translated. 
vegetable lives ; the senses are ciosed, the 


The body is alive only as a 


soul itself is unconscious, displaying yet 
The 


thoughts fly as swiftly as when we are 


its incapacity to cease from action. 


awake, and sometimes a great deal far- 
ther and higher; we remember, imagine, 
hope, fear, this 
and unknown worlds, creating scenes of 


hurrying on through 
glory and pain, shuddering in perils, ex- 
ulting in deliverances, all unreal, yet for 
the time reality itself. The 
element strives on, incapable of cessation, 


immortal 


determined never to cease; displaying its 
inherent, essential, self-asserting eternity. 
And so we become, as it were, a different 
self, that we may know the self we are; 
for if we make as little of our dreams or 
sleep-thoughts as we may, they do, at least, 
show us the fearfully sublime activity of 
our nature, that must still act, when we 
What 
a discovery is it thus to a child, when first 


have no longer any will to action. 


he begins to reach after the distinction of 
a dream ! 
knows not where; he has seen strange 
people, he knows not who: only the van- 
ishing smiles and dimples playing on his 


He has been somewhere, he 


face told more of the paradise he was in, 
hearing their sweet voices and looking on 
their beautiful faces, than he can even be- 


Dark Th ings. 
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If 
he was unwell or overcharged with food, 
he has probably fared differently; bad 
creatures have chased him, strange mon- 


gin to stammer about when he wakes. 


sters have made strange noises, ogres have 
taken him in their teeth. Startled out of 
sleep, he clings in a tremor to his mother, 
and when she shows him that there is no- 
body in the room, that it was only a 
thought in his head, a dream, what is a 
dream? At that question he is working 
visibly for days, till the dream ceases more 
and more to be a fearful creature, and he 
begins to imagine that a dream is a kind 
of no body or nothing that came out of 
himself. What a mystery is he thus be- 
ginning to be to himself? And just so are 
we all passing out, so to speak, into this 
other-world state and returning, as many 
times as we have seen days, yet knowing 
nothing of it still, save that we get no un- 
derstanding at all by our visits. Perhaps 
are so dull as never to have had a 
No matter, 
This 


double nature, capable of a double exist- 


we 
question about the mystery. 
we are none the less altered by it. 


ence, is not the same it would be if we 
made no such excursions into unimagined 
states and worlds. It 
than we can even think, and reaches fur- 


is great, greater 
ther than we can definitely know. Sleep 
is a spiritualizer, thus, in the constitution 
itself. By it the capacity of 
other modes of existence is made familiar. 


of nature 
Saying nothing of the faith of immortality, 
we get a sense in it of ourselves that very 
It is scarcely 


nearly contains that faith. 
possible, in this view, to’overrate the im- 
portance of it in the moral training of 
souls. 

Meantime, night as much enlarges the 
knowledge we get of the world as sleep 


the knowledge we get of ourselves. Per- 


.petual sunlight and day would have kept 


us in a very small circle of discovery ; for, 
as the vail of unconsciousness drawn over 
the soul in sleep reveals the depths of our 
spiritual nature to itself, and makes it a 
mystery of vastness and immortal grand- 
eur, so the night of the sphere reveals 
innumerable other spheres, and peoples 
the sky with worlds of glory otherwise 
undiscovered. At this point of possibility 
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all the discoveries of astronomic science 
begin. And the infinitude of God’s realm 
begins at this point to be felt, apart from 
all science. We are no more shut in, or 
cornered, in a small triangle of knowledge, 
where the sun and moon and earth are 
mere-stone boundaries of the All; but 
we go out to look upon, or apprehend, 
or rather to be apprehended by, a real 
universe, in God’s own measures. And 
this we do as truly before science begins 
as after. Enough that we are made to 
think a real everywhere. We may fall 
into no speculations about the population 
or non-population of these realms; still the 
sky will mean something like “heaven,” 
or heaven something like that, and the 
word ‘‘celestial” will get a place in all 
languages for powers divine, and creatures 
of a supramundane quality. Our moral 
nature will be raised in order, too, by the 
sense of its religious affinity with other 
beings and worlds. This, too, by means of 
the night— “night unto night showeth 
forth knowledge.” 


“Tn her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world.” 


Sometimes we shall be oppressed, no 
doubt, by this dread immensity of worlds, 
and fall back into impressions of our in- 
significance that quite disable us. But it 
will be a salutary oppressiveness ; for the 
immensity felt is but the type of God, and 
the sublime purity and order it displays 
tnake it only a type the more attractive 
that it represents our ideals, when the dis- 
tractions and deformities we meet here 
below represent only the moral disorder 
and conscious guilt of our practice. We 
get an idea thus of God which very nearly 
asserts itself, and are brought to conceive 
a glorious unknown society to whom we 
are somehow related. All the conditions 
of our moral existence are enlarged and 
exalted. And this we say, be it observed, 
not in the sense that we have got argu- 
ments to be so used, but in the sense that, 
being constituted as we are, we are taken 
by these inevitable impressions, and have 
them more or less distinctly felt in their 
practical reality. As tenants of a star- 
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world, we are not the same beings we 
should be in a world of mere sunlight. 
We have still a different kind of benefit 
in the fact that night and sleep bring us 
times of revision or moral reflection, such 
as greatly promote the best uses of exist- 
To live in a perpetual day, and have 
what we call the hours of business ceaseless 


ence, 


even as the flow of rivers, would leave us 
for reflection. We should be 
like seas in the trade-winds, never getting 
still enough to reflect any thing. Our soul 
would be blind to itself by reason of the 


no room 


perpetual seeing of our eyes. God, there- 
fore,draws a curtain over his light, checks 
the busy hours of work and turmoil of 
trade, and recalls us to moods of silence and 
meditative thoughtfulness in the depths 
of our own spirit. .Many of us, I know, 
are sadly indisposed to this, and, in one 
Yet, 
when their day is ended, even such will 
naturally fall into a different mood. If 
the day has not gohe well and they are 


view, wretchedly incapable of it. 


much wearied by its engagements; it will 
be difficult sometimes not to meet the 
question, who they are that they should 
be wrestling in such struggles? It is 
quite natural even for them, going over 
the day, to ask what, after all, it amounts 
to? And then it will be strange if they 
do not sometimes go a little further, and 
ask whither they are going, on what point 
moving, in such a life? Deeper and more 
serious natures, even though sadly imbued 
with guilt, will be turned almost of course 
to some kind of review. Another day is 

Ambition has 
spent the fever of another day. Pleasure 
has exhausted her charms. Idleness it- 
And now, as the world 
grows still and excitement dies away, the 
mind calls off its activity and turns it in- 
ward on itself. It hears no call of God, 
perhaps, and thinks of doing nothing as a 
duty. Buta pause has come, and some- 
thing it must think of, for it can not stand 
still. 
it travels far, and makes a large review. 
It takes in, as it were by snatches, other 
worlds. It touches the springs of its own 
immortal wants, and they answer quick 
and heavily. Whatever wrong has been 


gone, its works are ended. 


self is weary. 


Detained by nothing now on hand, 
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committed stalks into the mind with an 
appalling tread. If God isa subject un- 
welcome, and guilt another even more un- 
welcome, the moral nature has so great 
advantage now, and, withal, so great sen- 
sibility, that the door of the soul is held 
open to things not welcome, All those 
highest and most piercing truths that 
most deeply concern the great problem 
of life will often come nigh to thoughtful 
men in the dusk of their evenings and 
their hours of retirement to rest. The 
night is the judgment bar of the day. 
About all the reflection there is in the 
world is due, if not directly to the night, 
to the habit prepared and fashioned by it. 

“We sometimes wake, too, in the dead of 
night, and it must be a very hard man 
that can read these night-thoughts which 
are not poems, without being stirred by 
convictions more or less appalling. The 
man is still on his pillow, the world is still 
even to sublimity, the eyes are shut, or at 
least see nothing if they are open. Perhaps 
it is some crime that has murdered sleep, 
and perhaps not. Great thoughts and 
wonderfully distinct crowd in, stirring 
great convictions—all the more welcome 
to the good man, to the bad how terrible. 
“Thou hast visited me in the night,” says 
David, ‘thou hast tried me.” And again, 
“My reins instruct me in the night-sea- 
son.” What lessons of wisdom have 
every man’s reins given him in the depths 
of the night! What revelations of thought 
have come into his mind! things how high, 
how close to other worlds! reproofs how 
piercing, in authority how nearly divine! 

In all these specifications, it will be 
seen that I am-not looking after any kind 
of argument for the truths of religion, or 
the vindication of God, but showing sim- 
ply how we are attempered, practically, 
to the best things; that also, perhaps, 
without knowing it. Night and sleep are 
not a contrivance to furnish us with 
thoughts or notions, afterward to be ap- 
plied to the moral uses of life, but are 
fomentations rather directly applied, pro- 
ducing, in that manner, modulations of 
feeling and mitigations of temper, such 
as quite undemonize our bad affinities. 
‘They do it also, it remains to say, in still 
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another way, still closer to the purposes 
of religion. It has been a great question 
with many, whether it is possible to make 
out any proof of the goodness of God 
from the mere light of nature? But it 
matters little whether we can or not, 
if only we are somehow made to feel 
that goodness, as we most certainly are, 
prior to all questions of argument or opin- 
ion. And I think it is done more effectu. 
ally by the institution of sleep than by 
any thing else. Sleep is the perfectly pas- 
sive side of our existence, and best pre- 
pares us to the sense of whatever is to be 
got by mere receptivity. In the day we 
protect ourselves, or at least imagine we 
do. In the night we can not so much as 
think of doing it. We are switched off 
from all self-care, and our very mind runs 
in grooves not laid by us. Having spent 
our loan of capacity, we fall back into 
God’s arms to be refitted by him. We 
sleep in his bosom, even as a child in the 
bosom of its mother. And this falling 
asleep, in one view compulsory, has yet, in 
another, a strange kind of faith in it, in 
which we consent to drop off the verge of 
consciousness and be no more ourselves, 
The gulf we drop into is deep and wild, 
but we go down trustfully, and there we 
rest. And this we do every day, coming 
out as often new created for life’s pur- 
poses. If we are not religious enough to 
say, “God giveth his beloved sleep,” we 
do, at least, feel ourselves refreshed by some 
wondrous benignity somewhere in which 
we have trusted. Neither does calling 
that benignity fate at all satisfy us. There 
is dear good-will in it somewhere, which, 
if we should name, is God. And we have 
this feeling of Unknown Benignity the 
more certainly, that we gave ourselves to 
it in wrong and conscious ill-desert, which 
itself comports not with fate, and as little 
with any feeling but that of some divine 
goodness. 


Besides, we are observers here as well 


as subjects of experience. We look on a 
good man’s sleep, and there is nothing so 
beautiful. It is Luther who has worn out 
his powers in some great fight for God ; 
or it is Washington half deserted by his 
country when bearing its burdens, and 
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now, forgetting all, he has fallen back igfo 
God’s arms, to forget also himself. There 
he lies uncaring, and receiving back, from 
God’s gentle fomentations, the powers that 
shall furnish another great to-morrow. 
Standing at the open door of his chamber, 
and looking on his deep, still sleep, it is as 
if the eternal, ever faithful Goodness had 
him now to Himself! And yet more touch- 
ing and closer to the tenderness of mercy 
is the very bad man’s sleep. He has drunk 
the cup of guilty pleasure dry. His tongue 
is weary of blasphemy. His deed of 
crime, perhaps of blood, is done, and the 
chapter of his day is ended. Having 
spent the power God gave him for good 
in a violation of his throne, he goes re- 
morsefully to his bed, and there forgets 
even his remorse. But God does not for- 
get him or toss him out of the world, but 
he'rests encircled by the goodness of God, 


MARCELLA 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUT INTO THE NIGHT, 


Pavia, after her friend’s departure, 
left the saloon in which she had been sit- 
ting, and entered an apartment at the 
side, It was a bedroom furnished with 
the same lavish expenditure as the rest of 
the house. - It was only lighted by a win- 
dow looking into the atrium, and that was 
80 shaded by heavy curtains that it would 
have been almost dark, had it not been 
illuminated by several bronze and gold 
lamps hanging from the ceiling, in which 
the perfumed oil, slowly wasting away, 
diffused not only light, but a delicious 
fragrance around the room. Beautifully 
carved arm-chairs, and tables curiously 
wrought in wood, metal, and ivory, almost 
cumbered the chamber, and mirrors of 
burnished silver, set in the panels of the 
wall, multiplied many times the scene. 
Statues in bronze and marble, the work 
of the greatest artists of the age, looked 
down from many a niche and pedestal ; 
but perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
articles of furniture in the room was the 
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nourished by his patience, to be refitted 
for to-morrow. Probably he will do just 
what he has done before, but he shall 
have his opportunity of good though 
many times forfeited; for it is a great 
part of God’s purpose in sleep to renew 
abused powers; else how many would 
never sleep again. Therefore, who of us 
can look on a world buried in sleep, a 
guilty, ungrateful world, broadly sunk in 
evil, and do it without some deeply affect- 
ing, overwhelming sense of the goodness 
of God. I say not that all men have it 
as a thought or opinion, they do not; 
but they do have it, which is far better, 
as a feeling, that some unknown benignity 
inspheres them, call it by whatever name. 
In this feeling, too, all the most practical 
uses of life are concentred and made con- 
vergent on the bending of the soul to 
God, in ways of reverence and religion. 
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bed. It was made of ebony and ivory, 
inlaid with gold and silver. At the head, 
an ivory statue of the goddess of Sleep, 
wreathed with poppies, held one finger to 
her lips as if enjoining silence, while the 
other hand grasped the ring from which 
blue curtains fell in folds to the floor. At 
the foot, on a shorter pedestal, stood Psy- 
che, bearing in one hand a silver lamp, 
burning, like the rest, perfumed oil, and 
with the other pointing upward. The 
bed-coverings were of blue, embroidered 
with gold, and bordered by a fringe of the 
same. 

But for all this magnificence the Lady 
Paulina cared very little; not because she 
had risen above it, but because from its 
very familiarity it had become a matter of 
indifference to her. She had not, indeed, 
any idea of what it was to be without it. 
All her life she had not known a wish 
that could not be gratified by a touch of 
her little silver bell. Her mother had 
died when she was but an infant, and her 
foster-mother had been the wife of Mar- 
cus the vintner. Her father, as soon as 
the influence of his wife was removed, haé 
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plunged into all kinds of excess, and was 
only restrained from utter ruin by his am- 
bition for polivical power, To gratify this 
darling passion he sometimes sacrificed 
others almost equally beloved. He could 
calm his burning hate, smother his rage, 
turn from the untasted wine-cup, be deaf 
to the solicitations of: his licentious com- 
panions, if by so doing he could draw 
himself one step nearer, either in fancy or 
reality, to the grand object of his ambi- 
tion—the imperial purple. Nor did this 
idea appear entirely without foundation. 
In his veins flowed the blood of the 
Ceesars, only mingled with that of fam- 
ilies older and equally distinguished. His 
‘wealth, until he squandered it in his 
schemes, was immense, his eloquence con- 
siderable. He did not, it is true, possess 
the love of the people, but he gained what 
is to many men as useful, their hearty 
dread. Until within the last few months 
Fortune had seemed to favor him, not a 
single scheme had miscarried, not a single 
venture but had been crowned with abun- 
dant success ; but now the fickle goddess 
seemed determined to prove her right to 
her ascribed character, and be as much 
his enemy as she had formerly been his 
friend. She played him false at the gam- 
bling-table, in the senate-chamber, in the 
emperor’s court. He began to hear mur- 
murs of discontent where before had been 
only silent, cringing submission ; and last 
of all, his lawsuit, involving not only vast 
sums of money, but also his personal 
honor, had been decided in favor of a 
younger aspirant for public favor. 

But in all this darkness there was one 
gleam of light. A Gallic prince, possess- 
ing immense tracts of territory, and exer- 
cising great influence over the affairs of 
those northern nations which were even 
then becoming formidable to Rome, had 
been fascinated by the sweet face of the 
Lady Paulina, and offered to unite with 
him in his schemes against the Christians, 
whom he imagined to be the cause of his 
dangerous position, if he would give him 
his daughter in marriage. He was inspir- 
ited by this proffered assistance, for he 
might, in this way, not only gratify his 
ambition, but also his malice, his revenge, 
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and his cruelty. He laid his plans with 
the greatest caution. All the powers of 
his naturally fine mind were invoked to 
plot and counterplot ; and now he had just 
left the emperor’s private audience-cham- 
ber, after witnessing the signing of an 
edict which, if properly enforced as he 
meant it should be, would wipe out the 
name of Christian from the annals of Rome, 

Such was the parent to whom this 
timid, shrinking girl must confess that she 
had cast in her lot with the despised and 
hated sect. No wonder she sank down 
by the side of the bed, and buried her 
face in its drapery. 

“Strength, O Lord! strength !” was 
the cry of that weak, trembling spirit, 
sinking at the very thought of the magni- 
tude of the trial which awaited her. Well 
for her that she knew where to appeal for 
protection in this her hour; well for her 
that supernatural strength was at hand. 
Prayer calmed her, soothed her, so gently 
that she could hardly tell how it was ac- 
complished ; the Comforter came to her, 
and in the arms of his love she sank like 
a wearied, frightened child. Gradually 
her sobs grew fainter and ceased, her 
quivering nerves relaxed, and her face, 
sweet and sad, but peaceful, resting on 
her clasped hands, she slept. 

The twilight was deepening in the shad- 
ed chamber when she awoke, recalled to 
the present by her maid Tullia, who in- 
formed her that her father commanded 
her presence that evening at the arena or 
supper, which was even then being served. 
She arose bewildered and dizzy ; she could 
only remember that something very dread- 
ful was about to happen, without being 
able to comprehend what it was. Slowly 
it all dawned upon her, and, opening wide 
her frightened eyes, she made an invol- 
untary movement as if to run from the 
threatened danger, before she realized the 
uselessness of such an attempt. Then, 
with instinctive wisdom, she gave herself 
no further time for thought, but only 
staying to dip her hand in an alabaster 
vase of perfumed water, which a Parian 
nymph held out for her refreshment, and 
press it for a moment over her brow and 
eyes, she passed out into the atrium. 
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It was the hour for the principal meal 
of the day, on which the Roman cook be- 
stowed all his skill. It was not often that 
Paulina was called upon to partake of 
this with her father, as he was generally 
accompanied by his political friends, who 
were neither fit nor agreeable companions 
for a modest maiden; and she well knew 
that this summons betokened he was 
alone, and had some important communi- 
cation to make. At any other time her 
girlish curiosity would have been aroused, 
but now her mind was so preoccupied by 
the disclosure she had to make that she 
scarcely gave the subject a thought, but 
followed the slave sent to conduct her to 
the dining-hall. 

For some time the meal progressed in 
silence, the father seemed in no mood for 
conversation, the daughter, although the 
important declaration rose many times to 
her lips, could not compose her trembling 
voice to utter it. The well-trained slaves 
glided noiselessly about their respective 
tasks, the rare and costly viands in golden 
and silver dishes were brought in and re- 
moved, most of them untasted, with the 
wines proper for each, and of these alone 
the master of the house had partaken 
freely. His movements became very ab- 
rupt and restless; more than once the 
stately Nubian, who stood at the back 
of the couch on which he reclined, was 
obliged to pick up and replace the cushion 
which supported his left elbow. At length, 
when the fruit alone remained on the 
table, and all the servants had, at their 
master’s signal, left the room, the Roman 
noble spoke : 

“Paulina, the great Gallic chief Or- 
thorix is high in favor with the emperor.” 

There was no answer, only a look of 
surprise in her brown eyes; so he took 
another draught of the fiery Falernian 
wine, and then continued : 

‘He will sup with me to-morrow night, 
and it is my will that you be present and 
receive him. Wear the jewels that I 
bought of the Jew Solomon in Egypt.” 

The maiden still gazed in her father’s 
face in mute interrogation, all this seemed 
80 strangely irrelevant to the thoughts 
then occupying her mind. Pollonius’s 
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brow grew dark at the sight of her inno- 
cent face, still darker at the reply which 
came at length ; 

“Ts he a good man, father ?” 

The noble took another draught from 
his golden cup, vexed at the question put 
in such a point-blank manner. Good he 
knew very well he was not, but- moral 
character was an aspect under which he 
had not thought of viewing his future 
son-in-law. 

“Good or not, what matters it?” he 
said at length. ‘He has asked you of 
me in marriage.” 

The colorrushed painfully into the young 
girl’s face and neck, and her hand trembled 
as she caught hold of the arm of the couch 
to steady herself. She saw that her father 
had decided her future for her; she did 
not think of such a thing as turning him 
from his purpose. It was not the custom 
for maidens to have any voice in this most 
momentous decision; they were seldom 
allowed to become acquainted with those 
who were to be their companions through 
life until the deed was consummated and 
their husbands lifted them over the thresh- 
olds into their future homes. So Paulina 
was not as much astonished at this abrupt 
declaration as a maiden of modern times 
would be; the great question with her 
was how this change would affect her 
Christian life; and hardly knowing what 
she did, she put the thought that was up- 
permost in her mind into words. 

“‘My father, is he a Christian ?” 

The astonished Roman put down the 
goblet he had just raised to his lips, his 
face reddening with surprise and wrath— 
wrath at the associations connected with 
the hated name, surprise at the strange- 
ness of the question. % 

“ By Jove and all the gods!” he exclaim- 
ed, starting up from his couch, ‘were he 
ten, ay, a hundred times as rich as he is, 
if he were a Christian dog he should have 
no daughter of mine. No, he serves the 
gods of his ancestors, and knows nothing 
of all this foolery. But where did you 
learn any thing of this upstart deceiver ?” 
And here followed a string of oaths and 
imprecations fearful for any one to hear, 
terrible indeed for the shuddering, trem- 
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bling child before him’; but in the midst 
she sprung to her feet. The most timid 
animal will dare resist when those it loves 
most are assailed, and the sound of those 
horrid words applied to him who was so 
véry. dear to her made her forget all fear. 

“Father! father! you must not speak 
so. Heis so good and kind and holy! 


| He is my God! I love him; I am a Christ- 


jan ” 

It was strange to see the change that 
came over the bloated, sensual face of the 
haughty Roman. Passions so various, so 
violent, so conflicting, swept over it in such 
rapid ‘succession that its convulsive move- 
ments more resembled those of a demon, 
thwarted and brought to bay, than of a 
human being. But it was over in a mo- 
ment, only leaving a look of bitter defiance 
and hatred on his pale lips and darkened 
brow; but he trembled from head to foot, 
trembled as his daughter did not, though 
she stood before him with all the weight 
of his fierce wrath upon her. For Mar- 
cella had prophesied truly ; in the moment 
of her trial came the needed strength. 
Weakness and fearfulness disappeared be- 
fore the magic of that loved name. The 
magnificent apartment, with its paintings 
and sculpture and perfumed air, even her 
angry father, faded away from her sight, 
and she only saw one loving, sympathiz- 
ing face looking down upon her, she only 
heard one gentle voice making music in 
her ears, she only felt one strong, encir- 
cling arm on which she rested, and was 
safe. She heard, as if they came from 
very far away, the curses that her father 
poured out upon her; she hardly felt his 
rough grasp when at last, moved beyond 
all endurance by the passive silence of the 
girl before him, he dragged her to her own 
apartment and thrust her in. 

Then, after awhile, she came slowly 
back to the present: ‘her supernatural 
strength was gone, and she was once 
more the timid, shrinking girl, shuddering 
at the past and cowering before the future. 
She remembered now her father’s terrible 
sentence, from which she felt no human 
power could induce him to retract; one 
week of solitary confinement, in which to 
decide whether she would abjure Christ 
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and sacrifice to the gods, or be turned 
from the door, a homeless outcast, to brave 
as she might the fury of the emperors 
new edict. 

It was pitiful to see her as she stood 
there, her hair thrown back from her fore- 
head, her pale lips quivering, her hands 
clasping each other convulsively, her eyes, 
dilated and tearless, with their peculiar, 
hunted expression, wandering from side to 
side, as if in search of some friend, some 
comfort, some hope in this dark, dark 
hour. But there was none to see, none to 
hear the low moan of anguish with which 
she threw herself down on her bed; no one 
to press a gentle, cooling hand upon those 
throbbing temples; no one to whom she 
could cling and tell all those nervous ter- 
rors which her state of excitement made 
particularly hard to bear, but which would 
have vanished before a word of kindly 
sympathy. Human aid there was none, 
but the Good Shepherd had not forgotten 
his feeble lamb. ‘As one whom his 
mother comforteth,” so comforted he the 
desolate child; and when Pollonius, after 
drowning whatever remorse he may have 
felt in the wine-cup, was led, cursing and 
shouting, to his room by his slaves, she 
was sleeping with such a happy smile on 
her face as even her most joyous moments 
seldom brought there. 

How she passed those weary seven days 
that succeeded this night, she never could 
exactly tell. Sometimes she played with 
her birds, or watched the gold fish in the 
fountain, clapping her hands with childish 
glee as she watched their sports, forgetting 
for a few moments her own troubles; but 
then, again, they would come upon her in 
their full weight, and sometimes a faint 
hope would cross her mind that her father 
would not execute his fearful threat, that 
he only meant to frighten and punish her, 
and then he would forgive her; and per- 
haps, if he gave her to Orthorix, the Gaul 
might be kind to her far away in her 
northern home. Then the thought would 
come that all her friends had forsaken her, 
and she would go and sit down by the 
barred door, and listen for hours to the 
occasional footsteps in the atrium, hoping 
each one might. be Marcella’s. She did 
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not know that the fearless maiden had 
twice braved her father’s wrath in her be- 
palf; that Cyril and her little maid Tullia 
watched night and day by turns the door 
which they were forbidden to enter, and 
never ceased their prayers for her to the 
only.One who could aid. She took little 
note of time; it seemed months to her be- 
fore the eighth day arrived, and the grave 
steward came to lead her to her father’s 
presence. He found her sunk in a state 
of deep apathy, but: she started and shiv- 
ered at the sound of his voice breaking on 
her long silence, and followed him without 
a word, walking feebly, and tottering so 
that more than once she grasped at the 
marble columns in the atrium to save her- 
self from falling. 

Sergius Pollonius looked up as his 
daughter entered, and was for one mo- 
ment shocked at the effect of his cruel 
punishment; but in another wrath over- 
poweréd remorse, for he saw that his plan 
had failed. He saw in those dimmed, 
sunken eyes, patient endurance, but no 
submission; in the pale cheeks suffering, 
but no yielding. Disappointed and baf- 
fled, hatred and cruelty smothered in his 
breast any faint feelings that might have 
been left there of parental love and ten- 
derness. Still he spoke calmly. 

“Paulina, you have had time to think, 
to decide. What have you to say ?” 

“Father, I cannot deny Him. Forgive 
me, have mercy! I will obey you in every 
thing else, but how can I deny my Sav- 
iour ?” 

“Hark you, girl,” cried the Roman, his 
tone rising as his smothered wrath burst 
forth, “my word is passed; it shall be as 
Isaid; one word, and you leave my roof 
forever. Choose now between your God 
and your home, ay, and your life. Choose 
now and forever!” he thundered when she 
did not answer at once. 

She crossed her hands meekly upon 
her throbbing bosom, and uttered one 
word, “ Christ.” 

There was a heavy hand on her shoul- 
der, the door was flung back, and out 
among the crowd of frightened, staring 
slaves in the entrance-porch, the father 
drew his child. “Open the gate!” he 
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thundered. The great bronze.doors were 
open in a moment, and the night, in all 
the blackness of a gathering storm, was 
before them. Already a few raindrops 
dashed in their faces. 

The girl saw the terror before her and 
shrank. She turned and clung to that 
cruel, pitiless arm. 

“© father! not out in the storm, not 
alone in the night !” 

The lines in the hard, brutal face did 
not soften for ‘an instant. The great 
bronze doors clanged again, and with one 
cry of terror the trembling girl fled, home- 
less, friendless, from her father’s door, out 
into the darkness and the storm of a crael 
world. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE STORM GATHERING, 


Tue week following the signing of the 
new edict’ was a very. quiet one, as until 
the expiration of that time it was not 
to be enforced. It was directed chiefly 
against those who had attempted to con- 
vert others to their religion, but was so 
loosely expressed that it might be brought 
to bear upon any poor Christian who 
might chance to incur the displeasure of 
some one more powerful than himself. 
The accuser might also, by convicting him 
of the crime, obtain half his property. 
This was particularly pleasing to many of 
the profligate young nobles who had wast- 
ed their patrimony in the riotous pleas- 
ures of the court, and who were now so 
pressed by creditors as scarcely to know 
which way to turn. Many a longing gaze 
was cast by these needy young patricians, 
as they reeled home from their orgies, at 
the peaceful faces of the Christians, then 
just repairing to their daily toil, as serene 
and unconscious as though the thunders 
of the Roman law were not about to burst 
on their unprotected heads. There were 
many stories floating about of immense 
treasure hid by the despised sect in the 
catacombs, and their enemies could hardly 
restrain their impatience for the trials to 
begin that they might take possession. 

Of ‘all this the Christians were aware, 
and quietly and secretly they made what 
preparations they could to endure, not re- 
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sist, the storm. Some few left the city, 
but they were very few. The bishop, 
and some of the older ones among the 
clergy, took up their residence in the re- 
treats among the catacombs; but most of 
them went on very quietly with their 
daily work. 

In the household of Marcus the vintner 
there seemed to be little or no change, 
none that their young guests could per- 
ceive. Marcus himself labored as dili- 
gently among the vines as though he ex- 
pected to gather in the fruits, and his wife 
went about the house, keeping it in even 
more than its usual dainty order, with 
cheerful voice and practiced hand. It 
may have been that the father,.returning 
home from his work in the evening, clasped 
his boys to his breast with unusual emo- 
tion ; it may have been that the mother, 
hushing the baby on her knee with a 
Christian hymn for a lullaby, dropped a 
tear on its unconscious face, and thought 
of Rachel and her children; but their 
high and simple faith forbade any lamen- 
tation or despair; having the Lord on 
their side they did not fear what man 
might do unto them. 

As for Marcella, she went on her daily 
round of love and charity exactly as usual. 
She must have seen the looks which were 
cast upon her as she passed along the 
streets, lingering looks of tenderress from 
‘the old and feeble, of earnest, sadly affec- 
tionate reverence from the strong and 
sturdy workers; but she heeded them 
not. Wherever there was a deed of mercy 
to be performed, there she was to be 
found, calm, cool, collected, knowing just 
what to do, never shrinking from doing 
it. Only in one thing she varied from her 
usual routine, she took less rest. The 
first gray streaks of the dawn found her 
among the mud-cottages of the sburri, far 
more welcome there than even the sun- 
beams ; and it was only the solemn stars 
which lighted her home through the de- 
serted streets as she returned from the 
bedside of the sick and the dying. Her 
parents understood her too well to expos- 
tulate, Duty shone out in all its fair pro- 
portions, illuminated by the light of the 
rapidly approaching eternity. Father, 
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mother, and daughter realized perfectly 
that they were, in all probability, passing 
their last days together on earth; but this 
knowledge only showed itself i in & more 
particular attention to the little courtesies 
of daily life, mute caresses from hearts 
too full for utterance, a whispered text, 
and a trembling blessing. 

Of all this their guests saw little or 
nothing. The religion they despised had 
never been forced upon their attention, 
Eudora, always gay and communicative, 
had formed a friendship with almost all 
the maidens in the neighborhood, and had 
now gone to visit other friends. Philip 
remained, pleased with the quiet he found 
there, which his sister could hardly endure, 
He was very much aroused by the wonders 
which surrounded him in the world-famed 
city, and a variety of new ideas had in- 
vaded his indolent mind. But beyond all 
palaces, tombs, and triumphal arches, he 
admired his cousin Marcella. Not only 
her beauty pleased his critical taste, but 
her high and holy life seemed to him to 
fulfill the dreams of his native poets and 
philosophers. He liked to fancy her some 
one of the divinities in human shape, yet 
she seemed to go beyond them all. He 
could not discover the secret springs of 
her life. Open and transparent as were 
all her actions, the motives which induced 
them were a mystery to him. Nor was 
all this made easier to understand by a 
discovery he made that week. One so 
much absorbed in reveling in the feast 
spread out before his intellect and fancy 
would not be very likely to notice the put- 
ting forth of the edict against an obscure 
sect, the very name of which he sought to 
banish from his mind. He was standing 
in the portico of a temple which was being 
repaired, contemplating a statue to which 
the artist was putting a few finishing 
touches, when Marcella passed by. He 
was hidden by a pillar, so that she did 
not see him, but he noticed how one of the 
roughest of the workmen sprang forward 
to remove a tool which lay in her way, 
and how they all ceased work until she 
had passed out of sight, with such rever- 
ence in their looks and attitudes as he had 
never seen shown to the greatest of the 
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sates. Moved by curiosity, he approach- 
ed the laborers and inquired: 

“Do you know the name of the maiden 
who just passed ?” 

The men looked at him in wonder for a 
moment, then the one who had removed 
the tool from her path said: 

“You must be a stranger in Rome, 
young sir, if you know not Marcella; every 
one knows her !” 

“Not the great nobles,” said another 
workman, his grim, toil-stained face light- 
ing up with a look of triumph; “ not the 
nobles, they have nothing to do with her; 
the emperor is not rich enough to buy her 
from us; she belongs to us, the people!” 

“She belongs to every one that is in 
trouble,” said the first speaker.. ‘ She is 
like the sunshine to us, she warms and 
cheers us all. The rich shut it out of 
their houses that they may burn perfumed 
oil in golden lamps, but it is all we ltave 
in our dark homes !” 

Philip hardly liked this appropriation 
of his cousin, but he wished to try them 
a little further. 

“She is very beautiful.” 

The workman stood leaning on his pick, 
one brawny hand shading his eyes that he 
might peer down the street where Mar- 
cella had stopped to pick up and comfort 
alittle crying child. He turned round to 
the young Greek with a look as though 
the thought had never crossed his mind 
before, and then said simply: “ They say 
she is, but I never thought about it. 
Wormwood is bitter from a golden cup, 
and honey sweet from a clay one; she is 
Marcella. What matters it?” 

Philip was turning away, disgusted with 
people so little capable of appreciating 
beauty, when a detaining hand was laid 
on his shoulder. 


“Who art thou that askest thus after. 


our maiden? If thou art one of those 
come to spy out her ways and bring her 
before the judges, it were better for thee to 
keep out of the way of the fossi!” 

The place was lonely, the men had 
gathered around him with threatening 
looks; at another time he would have 
imagined that it lowered his dignity to 
confess himself related to one whom the 
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common people seemed to appropriate so 
entirely to themselves ; but he was not 
very brave, and with his cheeks a shade 
paler than usual he placed his back against 
a pillar and waved them back with an im- 
perious motion of his hand. 

“Back, fellows! I am no spy on her 
actions or yours ; I am her kinsman.” 

The men fell back, but still doubtful, and 
muttering. 

“Kinsman in blood, but not in soul or 
faith,” said the chief speaker, taking up 
his pick again; and Philip made his way 
as fast as possible toward a part of the 
city where he would find more agreeable 
society. 

His courage rose again when he found 
himself -in the Via Sacra. He felt sure 
that Marcella was entirely unaware of the 
danger to which she was exposed, and he 
thought it would be a very pleasant thing 
to have those beautiful eyes turned appeal- 
ingly to him for protection; he entirely 
forgot how impossible it would be to afford 
her that protection. When it did occur 
to him that his single arm would be rather 
feeble against the weight of the emperor’s 
edict, backed by the invincible hosts of 
Rome, his fancy only took a different track, 
and showed him the beautiful maiden, con- 
vinced of the follies into which her enthu* 
siasm had led her, renouncing her absurd 
creed, offering a sacrifice to the gods of 
her ancestors, and then leaving the city 
where each dirty fossus claimed her as 
friend and sister, to go back with him to 
his Grecian home, to revel undisturbed in 
tranquil dreams of love and philosophy. 
Full of these thoughts he awaited impa- 
tiently her return in the evening and met 
her in the garden-path. 

‘“* Marcella!” he cried, in a tone of such 
trembling earnestness that she looked at 
him with surprise and anxiety, wondering 
what this could mean from one who seem- 
ed in his life to unite the luxuriousness of 
the Epicureans with the indifference of the 
Stoics. “Marcella! you do not know you 
are in great danger; they wish to bring 
you before the judges; the emperor has 
sent out an edict against the Christians, 
and they will seek you first.” 

He expected to see her at least turn 
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pale at this sudden announcement, but 
she only smiled. 

“This is no news to me, Philip; I have 

known it a long while.” 
‘ He stood perfectly aghast. Known it 
a long while!’ Could it be possible that 
she had passed in and out before him all 
these days so perfectly calm, nay cheerful, 
with the knowledge of this terrible danger 
hanging over her? , 

“ But you do not know, you surely can 
not understand ; have you thought that 
this is death ?” 

“No, Philip; but I have thought that 
it-is immortality.” 

“Marcella! for pity’s sake do not keep 
up this delusion any longer. Whatever 
these fancies may do for you in daily life, 
they will not avail you now. The dead 
Nazarene can do nothing against the Em- 
peror of Rome. All your doctrines to- 
gether can not blunt the points of swords 
or shut the mouths of hungry lions, 
What can your hope do in the face of all 
this ?” 

She was silent for a moment. Philip 
thought he had convinced her. When 
she did speak, her tone was very gentle. 

“Philip! you ask what my hope is 
now? I tell you it is firmer than ever 
before, for the waves of this fierce storm 
are breaking upon it, and it does not even 
tremble. Christ is not the dead Nazarene, 
he is the risen God; the emperor himself 
is not his unwilling servant. I do not 
mean that I expect a miracle, although by 
one word he could dismay all the Roman 
hosts.- I fully expect to die, and I do not 
fear death.” 

“But death is such a fearful thing,” 
said the young man, shuddering. “ Decay 
and worms to the body, annihilation, per- 
haps, to the soul, oblivion certainly for 
both. Our greatest philosophers could 
only say that the future of the soul is so 
doubtful that it were better to cease to be 
than to look forward to such vague un- 
certainty— mystery shrouded in mystery. 
O Marcella, you are too young to die!” 

Philip's face was flushed with unusual 
emotion, for this was a subject on which 
he had thought long and deeply. His 
poetical, imaginative nature had yearned 
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for immortality; for something towarg 
which to look when the few short years 
allotted to man on the earth were accom. 
plished ; something besides forgetfulness, 
decay, nothingness ; but he had never 
found it. There were the old fables of 
Tartarus and the Elysian fields, and a few 
hopes, expressed by Plato and Socrates, 
that the soul, being an emanation from 
Deity, would either be reabsorbed by 
Deity, or else continue to enjoy an exist. 
ence very different from life, but still not 
painful.- And this was all the comfort 
that paganism had to offer to one stand- 
ing in the presence of a fearful death, 
Well was it for the Roman maiden that 
she had a better hope. And oh! how 
brightly faith and joy and tender com- 
passion beamed in those dark eyes, as she 
gave a reason for that hope within her! 

Philip listened astonished, awe-struck, 
entranced. A heayen so tangible that 
its very gates and walls, its streets and 
gardens, its inhabitants and their occupa- 
tions, had-been described by one who had 
actually trodden its glorious precincts, 
and returned to tell the tale, was indeed 
a revelation so vast as to strike him dumb 
with astonishment ; but Marcella proceed- 
ed, and told him of one who had left all 
these delights, and come down to earth to 
suffer and die a shameful death, that its 
gates might be opened to him, to her, to 
all; who in himself had tasted death for 
every man; who, resting for three days 
in the garden tomb, made all other tombs 
in the earth only resting-places for Weary 
bodies, where they might sleep sweetly 
until he came to lead them in triumph to 
his own beautiful home, where ages on 
ages would find the soul no nearer the 
termination of its joys than when it first 
awaked to a consciousness of them. 

We who have been from our cradles ac- 
customed to the full light of this blessed 
hope of immortality can hardly imagine 
the sensations of one upon whom it burst 
for the first time in manhood. For a mo- 
ment his mind did not ask for proof; 
thoughts, too many for utterance, were 
passing through it; his soul was reveling 
in a hope so new, so entrancing, that it 
did not care to tear itself away from it in 
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order to examine the foundation on which 
it was resting. How long it would have 
been before he awoke from his reverie, 
and became the cool, reasoning philoso- 
pher once more, can not be told, for at 
that moment they were interrupted. 
There was a hasty step up the garden- 
path, and a slight, girlish figure threw her- 
self, sobbing, into Marcella’s arms. 

“(Q Marcella! take me, keep me! Ihave 
no home, no father. I am all alone in the 
night !” 

She was trembling from head to foot 
with cold and terror, and Marcella drew 
her to a seat, and hushed and soothed as 
she would have done a frightened child. 
Philip looked on in amazement; nor was 
he less surprised when, by the light of 
the lamps within, he saw her rich yet 
disordered garments, and the exquisite 
beauty of the face, heightened by the tear- 
drops still glistening in her eyes and the 
bright color imparted to her cheeks by 
excitement. For some time she could 
only tremble and sob, and cling to~her 
supporter as if she feared she might be 
torn away from her at any moment. The 
hunted, terrified look in her eyes was 
so apparent that Philip, in compassion, 
rose and fastened the door, and Marcus 
came forward and took both her cold 
hands in his. ‘Fear not, lady; for this 
night, at least, thy father will not seek 
thee, and we shall all receive strength to- 
morrow.” 

“My father will never seek me,” replied 
Paulina with a fresh burst of tears. ‘ He 
sent me away forever out of his doors, 
into the night and the storm; he had no 
pity. But, O Marcella! I did not deny 
Christ! And he helped me all these days 
to bear it, and not to fear so much at the 
last.” 

Philip did not comprehend this, but 
Marcus did, and his voice trembled with 
compassion as he placed his hand on the 
girl’s bowed head. ‘ Christ, for whom 
thou hast left home and friends, will be 
father, mother, and kinsman in one. 
Hard indeed is the conflict, but Christ 
giveth the victory, and there remaineth 
the rest!” 

“But will it be long coming?” said 
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Paulina, looking up in his face with a sad 
smile on her pale lips, ‘I am so weak, 
I have so little faith, and I dread it all so. 
They will not bring me before the judges ? 
Will they kill me as they did those we 
heard of long ago ?” 

Marcella clasped her tighter in her arms, 
and, bending her face over the chestnut 
curls, dropped silent tears upon them. 
She who, in her lofty, holy courage, looked 
forward unflinchingly upon her own ap- 
proaching suffering, she who had no tears 
to shed at the prospect of a death of 
which strong men spoke in whispers of 
horror, wept freely over this poor, home- 
less, worse than orphaned child, who in 
her weakness and helplessness must face 
the stern judges, with whom innocence 
and beauty would plead in vain, 

None of them regained their calmness 
until after the evening worship, at which 
Philip was present for the first time. He 
entirely forgot to leave the room as was 
his ordinary custom. Then each retired 
to rest. 

Philip threw himself upon his couch, 
but not to sleep. One grand conviction 
had stamped itself upon his mind: there 
must be something in a faith which could 
thus animate even feeble women and 
children to yield friends, fortune, and 
even life itself to maintain it. This was 
no vague system of morality and _phi- 
losophy. No philosopher had yet been © 
found so sure of arguments as to be will- 
ing to die for them. And the future, im- 
mortality, the resurrection of the body, 
was this a delusion, or was it not that for 
which the sages of his land had been so 
long, so vainly seeking? It seemed 
to him a humiliating thought that what 
those master-minds had failed to discover 
had been brought to light by these un- 
known Galileans. But then, as if in an- 
swer to this thoughi, came the assertion 
of Marcella, that God himself had declared 
all this, having assumed a human form for 
the very purpose. Man had long tried to. 
discover the secret and had failed. God, 
who alone knew, had revealed it: how 
simply, and yet how perfectly, the want 
was met by the supply ! 

Thus battled pagan superstition with 
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the grand Christian doctrine of immortal- 
ity, and the morning found the conflict 
still undecided. 

In an adjoining chamber Paulina, nes- 
tled close in Marcella’s protecting arms, 
told all her story. “It was not I, only 
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Christ,” were her last words as she fel! 
asleep. 

And Marcella, too, slept calmly and 
sweetly ; the whole great city slept; and 
the night passed solemnly on, and the 
‘morning dawned. 


DE REBUS RURIS. 
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ON THE LAYING 


Is it an art, or a trade that I propose 
for discussion? I think it is ap art. The 
backwoodsman would not agree with me; 
there are many plethoric citizens who 
would not agree. Good roads and paths 
laid where you want them, and plenty of 
shade trees—is there any thing more than 
this in the laying out of grounds? Is 
there any jinesse, any special aptitude 
requisite, any thing that approaches the 
domain of art in managing the matter, 
as such matter should be managed ? 

I think there is; and that it is an art, 
as yet in this country, almost in its in- 
fancy ; and yet an art instinctively appre- 
ciated by cultivated persons wherever it 
declares itself, whether upon a small or a 
large area. 

We have admirable engineers who can 
lay down an approach road, or other, with 
easy grades, and great grace, so far as the 
curves count for grace; and we have gar- 
deners who shall lay down your flower- 
beds and grounds for shrubbery accord- 
ing to the newest rules, and with great 
independent beauties in themselves ; but 
it is quite possible that both these classes 
of workers may fill their designs admira- 
bly and yet steer clear of the great prin- 
ciples of the art I purpose to discuss. It 
is an art which takes within its purview 

good engineering and good architectural 
‘work, and good gardening and good farm- 
‘ing, if you please; but which looks to their 
‘perfect accordance, which dominates, in a 
sense, the individual arts named, and ac- 
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complishes out of the labors of each a 
congruous and captivating whole. 

Good farming, good gardening, good 
engineering, and good architecture may 
stand side by side upon a grim estate, and 
yet for want of due conception of what 
the landscape really demands for its com- 
pleted charm the effect may be incongru- 
ous and unsatisfying. Over and over 
again a wealthy proprietor seeks to sup- 
ply the somewhat that is lacking by inor- 
dinate and cumulative expenditure: he 
may thus make outsiders wonder and 
gape; he may indeed secure a great as- 
semblage of individual beauties; but the 
charming oneness of effect which shall 
make his place an exemplar of taste and a 
perpetual delight is somehow wanting. 

The true art of landscape gardening lies 
in such disposition of roadways, planta- 
tions, walks, and buildings as shall most 
effectively develop all the natural beau- 
ties of the land under treatment, without 
conflicting (or rather in harmony) with 
the uses to which such lands may be de- 
voted. ‘Thus, in a private estate, home 
interests and conveniences must be kept 
steadily in view, and these must never be 
sacrificed for the production of a pictur- 
esque effect, however striking in itself. 
Again, in a public park the same law ob- 
tains, and any good design for such must 
show great amplitude of roadway, and 
broad, open spaces for the disport of the 
multitude. Upon farm-lands, which I 
hold to be not without the domain of 
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landscape treatment, there must be due 

ward to the offices of rural economy, 
and the decorative features may be safely 
prought out in the shape of gateways, 
pelts. of protecting shrubbery, or scattered 
coppices upon the pasture-lands. Upon 
ground entirely level the range of possi- 
ble treatment is of course very much lim- 
ited; but the true artist in landscape ef- 
fects can do something even with this; no 
architect worthy of the name despairs if 
he is confined to four walls of some 
height; in his own art, if he loves it, he 
finds decorative resources. 

I have alluded to the possibility of ar- 
tistic landscape treatment in connection 
with farm-lands; this opinion is, I am 
aware, opposed to the traditional theory of 
the British writers upon the subject ; but 
we are living in advance of a good many 
traditions of that sort. The Duke of 
Marlborough keeps the open glades of his 
park-land short and velvety by his herd 
of fallow deer. Mr. Urban, on the other 
hand will probably keep his largest 
stretch of level land in presentable con 
dition with a Buckeye Mower, and will 
depend upon the cutting as a winter’s 
baiting for his Alderney heifers ; but this 
will not forbid an occasional group of 
oaks or maples, or the massing of some 
graceful shrubbery around an intruding 
cliff. It will never do, indeed, for us 
as Americans to sanction the divorce of 
landscape from our humbler rural in- 
tentions; else the great bulk of our way- 
side will be left without law of improve- 
ment. Not only those broad and striking 
effects which belong to a great range of 
field and wood or to bold scenery come 
within the domain of landscape art, ‘but 


those lesser and orderly graces that may 


be compassed within stone’s throw of a 
man’s door. We do not measure an artist 
by the width of his canvas. The pan- 
oramas that take in mountains are well, 
if the life and the mists of the mountains 
are in them; but they do not blind us to 
the merit of a cabinet gem. I question 
very much if that subtle apprehension of 
the finer heauties which may be made to 
appear about a given locality does not ex- 
press itself more pointedly and winningly 
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in the management of a three or five acre 
lawn, than upon such reach of meadow 
and upland as bounds the view. The 
watchful care for a single hoary boulder 
that lifts its seared and lichened hulk out 
of a sweet level of greensward; the au- 
dacious protection of some wild vine 
flinging its tendrils carelessly over a bit 
of wall, girt with a savage hedge-growth; 
these are indications of an artist feeling 
that will be riotous of its wealth upon a 
bare acre of ground. Nay, I do not know 
but I have seen about a laborer’s cottage 
of Devonshire such adroit adjustment of 
a few flowering plants upon a window- 
shelf, and such tender and judicious care 
for the little matlet of turf around which 
the gravel path swept to his door, as 
showed as keen an artistic sense of the 
beauties of natuge, and of the way in 
which they may be enchained for human 
gratification, as could be set forth in a park 
of thousand acres. Of course, I do not 
mean to imply that the man who could 
fill a peasant’s rood of ground with 
charms of shrub or flower would by vir- 
tue of so humble attainment be compe- 
tent to produce the larger effects of land- 
seape gardening. This would of course 
involve a wider knowledge and a different 
order of experience ; but the eye and the 
taste, which are the final judges, must be 
much the same. 

I have referred to the possible connec- 
tion of landscape art with lands submit- 
ted every year to agricultural and econom- 
ic uses. Let us examine the matter in 
detail. If all farm-lands showed only 
the method of Alderman Mechi’s, and his 
system of pumping dirty water by steam 
into the middle of any field, to be dis- 
tributed thence by hose and sprinklers, 
should prevail, we should have of course 
only flat surfaces and rectangular fields 
to deal with. But it is safe to say that it 
will not prevail upon most of our Ameri- 
can farms for many years to come ; yet it 
is none the less true that farm-lands are 
chiefly valued for the crops they will 
carry and for the annual return they will 
make, Are lands under such rule of 
management susceptible of an zsthetic 

governance as well? Will treatment 
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with aview to profit discard of necessity 
all consideration of tasteful arrangement? 
I think not, and for reasons among which 
I may adduce the following: Judicious 
location of a farm-steading, with a view 
to profit simply, will be always near the 
centre of the lands farmed: this is agree- 
able, moreover, to every landscape-ruling 
in the matter. The ricks, the chimney, 
the barn-roofs, the dove-cots, the door- 
yard, with its skirting away of shrubbery 
and shade-trees, if only order and neat- 
ness belong to them, as good economy 
would dictate, form a charming nucleus 
for any stretch of fields, If there be a 
stream whose power for mechanical pur- 
poses can be made available, economy 
dictates a location of the farm buildings 
near to its banks: taste does the same. 
If there be a hill whoge sheltering slope 
will offer a warm lea from the north-west- 
ers, a due regard for the comfort of labor 
ers and of beasts, to say nothing of early 
garden crops, will dictate the occupancy 
of such sheltered position by the group 
of farm buildings: taste will do the same. 
If such slope has its rocky fastness, in- 
capable of tillage, and of little value for 
pasture, economy will suggest that it be 
allowed to develop its own wanton wild 
growth of forest: a just landscape taste 
will suggest the same. If there be a broad 
stretch of meadow or of marsh land, sub- 
ject to occasional overflow, or by the ne- 
cessity of its position not capable of 
thorough drainage, good farming will de- 
mand that it be kept in grass: good land- 
scape gardening will do the same. Again, 
such rolling hillsides as belong to most 
farms of the East, and which by reason 
of their declivity or impracticable nature 
are not readily subject to any course of 
tillage, will be kept in pasture, and will 
have their little modicum of shade. The 
good farmer will be desirous of establish- 
ing this shade around the brooklet or the 
spring which waters his herd, or as a 
sheltering belt to the northward and 
westward of his lands: the landscapist 
can not surely object to this. The same 
shelter along the wayside is agreeable to 
all zesthetic laws, and does not surely mili- 
tate against any of the economies of 
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farming. Indeed, I may remark here, as 
I have already done in the progress of 
these papers, that the value of a shelter. 
ing belt of trees is not sufficiently appre. 
ciated as yet by practical farmers; but 
those who are not insensible to the quick 
spring growth under the lee of a northern 
garden-fence will one day learn that an 
evergreen belt along the northern line of 
their farms will show as decisive a gain 
in their fields or their orcharding. 

Again, in the disposition of roadways 
there is no rule in landscape gardening 
which is not applicable to a farm. De. 
clivities are to be overcome by the easiest 
practicable grades, and the curves which 
will insure this in most landscapes are 
those which are justified at a glance by 
the economic eye, as well as ‘by the eye 
of taste. A walk straight up and down a 
hill is a monstrosity in park scenery ; and 
it is a monstrosity that can not be found 
in pasture-lands, where cattle beat their 
own paths. Even sheep, who are good 
climbers in search of food, whenever they 
wend their way to the fold, take the de- 
clivities by zigzag, and give us a lesson 
in landscape art. An ox-team, in worm- 
ing its way through woodland and down 
successive slopes, will describe curves 
which would not vary greatly from the 
engineering laws of adjustment. 

Once more, there are certain special 
features about a farm-steading which 
may be led té contribute largely to land- 
scape effect, without violation of econom- 
ic law. These are the ventilators upon 
the barn roof, (which no good barn should 
be without) the dove-cots, the chimney- 
stacks, the ricks, (for which a nice thatch 
is an economy) the Dutch barns, with 
their pointed roofs and rustic base, the 
windmill, (if one is dependent upon 
pumps) the orcharding—all which may 
be made to contribute their quota to an 
effective landscape, without great violation 
of the practical aims of the farmer. 

I have dwelt upon this point because I 
love to believe and to teach that in these 
respects true taste and true economy are 
accordant, and that the graces of life, as 
well as the profits, may be kept in view 
by every ruralist, whether farmer or 
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amateur. There have been certain /er- 
mes ornées both in England and France, 
(may be in this country too) which I do 
not at all reckon in my estimate of the 
relations of good farming to the positive 
laws of taste. They are play-farms, upon 
which it is thought necessary (however 
flat the surface) to give to the fields 
all manner of irregular and curvilinear 
shapes. Such an arrangement is to 
every judicious farmer an affront. If a 
field takes irregular shape for sufficient 
reason—in its surface, or encroachment 
of cliff, border territory, or water—well 
and good; the farmer can account for it, 
and accommodate his labors to it. But 
if it be a fantasy merely, which requires 

* him to back his team and give inequality 
to his “lands,” his common-sense revolts 
at it; he sees an empty device that inter- 
rupts his labor and provokes his contempt. 
The contempt, I think, any man of true 
taste will share with him. 

There is nothing horrible in a straight 
line (whatever some gardeners may think) 
upon flat surfaces. I am inclined, indeed, 
to favor strongly the old Dutch instinct 
for long clipped avenues, and for the 
straight belts of trees along their water- 
courses, in Holland. Why should they 
puzzle themselves with curves where no 
curves were needed? Or over the great 
sheep plains of Central France, what mock- 
ery it would have been to conduct a high- 
way (or any other way for convenience) 
by the meanderings which belong so 
naturally to a highway of Devonshire. 

True taste in the landscape art lies in 
the proper interpretation of nature. 

Of course, I speak of landscape here in 
a large way. A man may very properly 
have his door-yard and garden curvatures 
upon a plane surface, if they be accounted 
for by judicious planting. I have even 
seen little hillocks thrown up upon a two- 
acre patch of adroitly arranged pleasure- 
ground, which suggested agreeably larger 
and more graceful hillocks near by that 
were not attainable. But a man who 
should undertake the building of a con- 

. Siderable hill in a level country to relieve 
the monotony, would very likely have his 
labor for his pains. Even the great tu- 
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mulus upon the field: of Waterloo, upon 
which the Belgian lion snuffs the air, had 
to me always a most absurd look of im- 
propriety. A group of white head-stones 
or a column of marble would have told 
more gracefully the story of the Belgian 
dead. The stupendous rock-work at 
Chatsworth, again, always appeared to 
me a most monstrous waste of good 
honest material and honest labor. It is 
very costly and expensive; but one of 
the least of God’s cliffs would overshadow 
it utterly. Its artificiality can not cheat 
one who knows what rocks are in the 
fissures of the hills; and he looks upon it, 
at best, with the same sort ‘of foolish 
wonderment with which he looks upon 
the wooden puppets in the Dutch gar- 
dens of Brock. 

Thus much I have written to show, so 
far as I might, that the small landholder 
can avail himself of the laws of the best 
landscape art, and in virtue of them can 
confirm and establish the neatness and 
order of his fields. There is, indeed, an 
artificiality about his straight lines of 
crops and his rectangular inclosures 
which does not tempt the painter; but 
it is an artificiality that excuses itself. 
There is a fitness and propriety in it 
which, when contrasted, as it may be, 
with the farmer’s clumps of pasture 
shade, his wayside trees, and his leafy 
screen of the: farm buildings, is not 
without a certain charm. 

There is, however, a higher grade of 
landscape beauty than can belong to 
lands tilled for their economic returns, 
just as there is a higher grade of man 
than the agricultural laborer. I propose 
to indicate some of the methods by which 
this higher beauty may be made to de- 
clare itself.. First of all, in the immediate 
neighborhood of every country homestead 
(the site and architecture being already 
determined on, and not, therefore, subject 
to present discussion) there must be neat- 
ness and order ;_ no tangled weedy growth, 
no paths half matted over: there must be 
abundant evidence of that presiding and 
watchful care without which every home- 
stead, whether within or without, lacks 
its most considerable charm, If the 
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beauty of the remoter landscape lie in 
its wild and unkempt condition, tlie con- 


trast of extreme care at the house-side try. 


with such savagery will be all the more 
engaging. And if the beauty of the outer 
landscape lie merely in graceful and un- 
dulating forms, care around the doorstep 
will be requisite to mark definitely the 
outflow of the domestic wants and influ- 
ences. The path I tread ten times a day 
should be smooth ; the patch of croquet 
ground should be reduced to absolute 
level, and any intruding tussock be shorn 
away from reach of the tender-footed 
gamesters; but the walk along the fur- 
ther hill-side, where I go only after a long 
reach of days, may be only .a tramped 
foot-path on the sward; and the glade of 
turf-land where the Alderneys are feed- 
ing may have its eyelets of dandelion and 
golden buttercups. But the care and 
order of which I speak should not be a 
finical nicety. Martinetism is odious 
everywhere. It must be a care that shall 
conceal itself; that shall be marked by 
the lack of every thing disagreeable, and 
not be cognizable by traces of a recent 
broom or roller. ‘The scar of a spade-cut 
is an unpleasant-reminder of the art which 
is best when all traces of its mechanical 
devices are out of sight. Of course, there 
must be clippings and rollings, but they 
should be so deftly done, and with such 
watchfulness as regards season, as to 
make the observer forget they had ever 
been used. 

Again, it comes within the domain of 
landscape art to secure an agreeable look- 
out from the door and the cherished win- 
dows of the country homestead, whatever 
may be its situation. Accident or choice 
of sight may; indeed, secure this beyond 
question; but, site being established 
where views are limited or obnoxious 
objects fret the eye, it is surprising what 
may be done by judicious planting, and 
the readjustment of walls or fencing or 
hedging, to offer the pleasant lookout we 
demand, though it be bounded by a gun- 
shot. With a reach of twenty rods be- 
fore one’s eye and in one’s keeping, there 
is no possible excuse for not giving it 
charming objects to rest upon—objects 
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that will not pall, but grow upon the 
affections of every true lover of the coun. 


Your neighbor’s slatternly barn trou. 
bles you—plant it out; the toss of the 
tops of hemlocks will not be odious, A 
wavy bald wall irritates you—if needed 
as a barrier, cover it with wild vines, or 
flank it with hedging, or so plant your 
coppices on either side, in and out, that 
its line shall be indistinguishable,  [s 
there a low bit of sedgy ground that 
can be made nothing of, for the reason 
that the adjoining proprietor (who holds 
the lower lands) will enter into none of 
your schemes of drainage? Plant it with 
rhododendrons and the red-berried alder; 
or if it be a mere morass, tumble into it a 
few of the many stones from the higher 
slopes, and equip it with the wood-ferns 
or clematis. There is no spot, indeed, so 
ungainly that it can not be cheated of its 
roughness by such appliances of bush and 
vine and plant as our own woods will fur- 
nish; no stretch of lawn so meagre that 
you may not throw across it, morning and 
afternoon, such splintered bars of light 
and shadow from its encompassing trees 
as will charm the looker-on. In all 
places of limited range, and which, from 
tke necessities of position, are without: 
wide-reaching views, it is doubtful if the 
eye should be allowed to rest upon any 
very determinate and clearly defined bar- 
rier, as marking the extreme limit of the 
grounds, An irregular belt of wood or 
lesser growth of shrubbery will offer 
pleasant concealment and take away the 
sharpness of limitation, while some pic- 
turesque feature in a neighbor’s grounds 
beyond, though it be only a dove-cote or 
the ventilator upon the barn roof, or a 
gardener’s cottage, may, by the vagueness 
and indeterminate character of the inter- 
vening barrier, become more surely yours 
by the possession of the eye. It is spe- 
cially the province of the art we are con- 
sidering to avail itself of all within reach 
of the view, whatever may lie between, 
and make it contribute to the oneness of 
the home picture. True art does not in- 
quire who made the pigments or whose 
name they bear, but only, will they add 
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to the charm of the work inhand? If, by 
cutting a few trees from the copse upon 
the hill-side, I can bring my neighbor’s 
proad-armed windmill into view, I am 
taking a very legitimate means of avail- 
ing myself of his expenditure; and if the 
usual anchorage-ground for my neighbor's 
yacht is only shut off by a tuft of shrub- 
bery upon my lawn, I will cut it away 
and enjoy his yacht (at anchorage) as 
much as he. 

There are many country places which 
from their position possess an outlook so 
broad and grand as to demand no consider- 
ation of special views, and where landscape 
art will find range not only in the ordering 
of lesser details, but in partial concealment 
of the beauties that confront the eye. The 
situations to which I allude are upon such 
range of highland as to offer very likely 
from the adjoining public road a similar 
width of view; but the house view must 
have some special consecration of its own; 
some vail of intervening foliage, may be, 
through which the ravishing distance shall 
come by glimpses; some embowerment 
of trees, under which, as in a rural fram- 
ing, the great picture of the rivers and 
mountains shall take new sightliness; 
some tortuous walk through impenetrable 
shrubberies, from the midst of whose dim- 
ness you shall suddenly burst out upon 
the glory of the far landscape. Such de- 
vices are needful not only to qualify the 
monotony of one unvarying scene, be- 
wildering from its very extent, not only to 
distinguish the home view from that of 
every plodder along the highway, but fur- 
thermore and chiefly to show such traces of 
art management as shall quicken the zest 
with which the natural beauties as suc- 
cessively unfolded are enjoyed. A great 
scene of mountains or river or sea or 
plain is indeed always a great scene, but 
in the presence of it a country home is not 
necessarily a beautiful home. To this end 
the art that deals with landscape effect 
must wed the home to the view; must 
drape the bride, and teach us the piquant 
value of'a “ coy, reluctant, amorous delay.” 

Again, it should be a cardinal rule in 
landseape art (as in all other art, I think) 
not to multiply means for producing a 
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given effect. Where one stroke of the 
brush is enough, two eyidence weakness, 
and three incompetency. If you can 
secure a graceful sweep to your approach- 
road by one curve, two are an imperti- 
nence. If a clump of halfa dozen trees 
will effect the needed diversion of the eye 
and produce the desired shade, any ad- 
ditions are worse than needless. If some 
old lichened rock upon your lawn is grate- 
ful to the view, do not weaken the effect 
by multiplying rocks. Simple effects are 
the purest and best effects as well in land- 
Scape art as in moral teaching. 

A single outlying boulder will often illus- 
trate by contrast the smoothness of a lawn 
better than the marks ofa ponderous roller. 
One or two clumps of alders along the side 
of a brooklet will designate its course more 
effectively and pleasantly than if you were 
to plant either bank with willows. A sin- 
gle spiral tree in a coppice will be enough 
to bring out all the beauty of a hundred 
round-topped ones. Because some simple 
rustic gate has a charming effect at one 
point of your grounds, do not for that 
reason repeat it in another. Because the 
Virginia creeper makes a beautiful autumn 
show, clambering into the tops of one of 
your tall cedars with its five-lobed crimson 
leaflets, do not therefore plant it at the 
foot of all your cedars, Because at some 
special point the red rooflet or a gateway 
lights up charmingly the green of your 
lawn and fastens the eye of visitors, do 
not for that reason make all your gateways 
with red rooflets. If some far-away spire 
of a country church comes through some 
forest vista to your eye, do not perplex 
yourself by cutting forest pathways to 
other spires. 

Again, (and I think I have trenched 
upon this topic previously in the course of 
these papers) every possessor and improver 
of a country estate, however small or how- 
ever large, should work upon clearly de- 
fined plans, decided upon from the begin- 
ning. I do not mean to say that diagrams 
and surveyors’ maps may be positively ne- 
cessary, provided the director of the im- 
provements have a clear understanding of 
the boundaries and surface, and a clear 
understanding of the effects he wishes to 
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accomplish. I only insist that promiscu- 
ous planting, and the laying down of paths 
little by little, not year by year, without 
reference, clear and constant, to the final 
results, and to a plan that shall embrace 
the whole property, will involve great 
waste of labor, and the inevitable undoing 
in the future of what may be done to-day. 
Of course, where such work is intrusted 
to a corps of gardeners and laborers, com- 
plete diagrams will be necessary ; and it 
is only where the constant personal super- 
vision of the director, whether proprietor 
or other, can be counted on, that such de- 
tailed exhibit of the work in hand can be 
dispensed with. No general plan such as I 
refer to can be safely matured without, first, 
full and intimate knowledge of the ground 
and its environs, and, second,’a clear un- 
derstanding of the intentions and tastes 
of the proprietor under whose occupancy 
the plan is to reach fulfillment. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that the 
laws of taste in respect to landscape art 
are to meet revision of any chance propo- 
sition, or that the art itself has not its 
elemental principles which no occupant of 
a country estate can safely disturb. But 
one landholder has a penchant for agricul- 
ture, and wishes to make all the availa- 
ble acres contribute to his taste for cattle 
or crops; another has a horticultural 
mania, and wishes the outlay to take such 
a shape as shall most contribute to his 
special pursuit ; still another foresees a de- 
mand for his acres as villa sites, and desires 
such arrangement as shall best contribute 
to their conversion into some half-dozen or 
more of attractive homesteads; and yet 
another wishes such improvement as shall 
best develop the natural features of the 
place and insure the most economic treat- 
ment of the same, without any view to 
future sale, or to whims whether horticul- 
tural or agricultural. 

Now, it is strictly within the province of 
landscape art to meet either or all of these 
views without violation of its elemental 
principles. I have already intimated how 
far the offices of husbandman and its 
methods of culture may be subordinated to 
good landscape effect: of horticulture this 
is even more true. In outlay with a view 
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to ultimate division of country prope 
for villa sites, there are certain difficulties 
in the way. Ina general sense, it is true 
that the more you make beautiful a coun- 
try property, the more you make it inyit. 
ing for country residences. But an outlay 
with a view to a single ownership and a 
single home establishment must needs be 
different from one which looks to the dis. 
persion of the property into a dozen lesser 
homes. Absolute unity of plan will in 
suth case be naturally out of the question, 
There must be some measure of sacrifice 
to the contingencies reckoned upon ; nosac- 
rifice of charm, indeed, when the purpose 
is understood: six adjoining sites, well 
ordered, and planted with a view to future 
occupancy, may embrace a thousand beau- 
ties, but will not, of course, preserve that 
unity of effect which should belong to a 
single permanent property. 

On the score of taste a competent land- 
scape-gardener has no need to compare 
notes with the proprietor of country proper- 
ty, but he should be put in full possession 
of all the economies of his plan. Does he 
wish a reservation for agricultural pur- 
poses, for vineyard, for orcharding, more 
than be essential to his household supply ? 
Does he count upon subsequent division 
of the property for building purposes? All 
these questions should meet full discussion 
and the outlay be adjusted thereby. But 
it is unfortunately true that half the own- 
ers of country estates entertain no consid- 
erations of this kind, and, entering upon 
their improvements with a vague improvi- 
dence, find after a lapse of years the bulk 
of them useless and inconvertible. City 
improvements may be undertaken without 
long look into the future; errors may be 
amended as fast as brick and mortar may 
be piled together; but great trees do not 
grow in a night, or ina year. In America, 
we must count upon divisions and subdi- 
visions of property. Great ancestral estates 
will nowhere be long ancestral. Our re- 
publican mill grinds them sharply. Hence 
we lack, and must always lack, that artistic 
dealing with country estates which can 
count upon oneness of provision for an in- 
definite period of years. Better to admit 
this in the beginning, and let our landscape 
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arttake its form aecordingly,thantoweary turf can not be maintained with us from 
itself with imitation of what is feudally and generation to generation as the feeding 
mercilessly old. Nothing can cheat us, ground for fallow deer; it may, however, 
indeed, of the beauty of God’s trees and have such keeping and embellishment as 
flowers and wood-paths. Nature is as_ shall fitit fora score of fairhomes. Better 
much to the occupant of a fifty-acre hold. the homes with cheerfulness in them than 
ing as to the Duke of Devonshire or the the deer-park with want shivering beyond 
Marquis of Buccleugh. But half a thou- the walls. 

sand acres of sylvan glade and of velvety 
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THE EMIGRANT’S WIFE. 


Tue shores are fading, Robert, 
Fading very fast away : 
Though your arm is firm around me, 
Yet not one word you say ; 
But do not heed me, darling, for you can not wish to speak ; 
There would be tears to choke your voice, though none to stain your cheek. 


It may seem rather hard, dear, 
To go in exile thus, 
To think that yonder crowded town 
Has not a place for us ; 
But never heed it, Robert, I shall like our settler life ; 
You could not learn in that great town how brave your little wife! 


I know I’m crying, Robert, 
Yet not o’er days to come, 
But at the tender memory - 
Of those I’ve left at home. 
I do not think you'll like me less, because my heart is sore: 
It only proves I love them well, and yet I love you more! 


The mist hides England now, dear, 
So let us turn away; 
We'll come and see her shores again 
Upon a summer day. 
What! turn your face—was that a tear? You think my hopes too bright ? 
Nay, darling husband, do you doubt that morning follows night ? 


“‘ The darkest day must pass away,” 
My father always said ; 
And they enjoy the sunshine most 
Who've shivered in the shade. 
*Tis not the future makes me grieve ; but though the past is sad, 
I weep my grateful thanks to God for pleasant times I’ve had. 


The greatest joy is when we watch 
A sorrow pass away : 
So think—when from earth’s night we rise 
To heaven’s cloudless day— 
How bright will all the glory dawn upon our tear-dimmed eyes, 
How sweet the angels’ song will sound instead of weary sighs! 
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A porutar American author has writ- 
ten a very interesting and suggestive book 
on Representative Men. A book scarcely 
less interesting and instructive might be 
written on Representative Cities. Cities, 
like men, live and die; grow to maturity, 
then gradually, sometimes suddenly, sink 
into decay; spring up, as it were, out of 
the ground, and at length crumble back 
again to mold and dust. Like men, they 
have not only their outward forms’ and 
features so different that a glance even at 
an imperfect picture will suffice to distin- 
guish them, but no two of them are alike 
in the character of the people or in the 
spirit of their institutions. There is also 
an air, tone, style, carriage, or whatever 
it should be called whereby character is 
expressed, which is peculidér to each of 
the great cities of the world’s history and 
by which its citizens may be recognized, 
as family connections are known by the 
family likeness. 

We are sufficiently familiar with the 
thought that each nation has its own pe- 
culiar manners, customs, charactér, and 
spirit. We speculate upon the causes 
which have made the great historical na- 
tions so unlike each other in certain re- 
spects, while there is, at the same time, so 
much that is common to them all; and 
by generalizations which are sometimes 
too hasty and too broad, but which still 
embody more or less of the truth, we dis- 
cover, or strive to discern, the ideas which 
these nations severally represent. But it 
is very often the chief city which has led 
the way in the development of this ruling 
idea and given the nation this peculiar 
character. This was emphatically true 
of the great cities of the East, such, for 
instance, as Nineveh and Babylon, which 
not only gathered the whole population 
of the surrounding country within the im- 
mense circuit of their walls, but ruled 
with a rod of iron all the tribes and na- 
tions which, by conquest, they could bring 
within the compass of their vast empires. 


Representative Cities. 


REPRESENTATIVE OITIES. 
L 
DAMLSCUS; OR, THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT AND THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 
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In Greece the city was the state. The 
idea of the state grew out of the city and 
inhered in it. Hence the same Greck 
word (7éA:¢) expresses both; and from 
that word, or some other name for the 
city, the modern European languages have 
derived nearly all their. words which re. 
late to government, citizenship, civiliza- 
tion, and refinement.* None need be told: 
that the Roman Empire, in the whole his. 
tory of its conquests and its laws, was 
but a development and ens of the 
city of Romulus. 

Modern history is ode different from 
Oriental, Grecian, or Roman. With the 
progress of democracy, the sway of the 
masses, and the rule of the ballot-box, 
centralization has ceased to be the law 
either of government or society. The city 
and the country both now have a voice in 
the government, and the nations are the 
better ordered and governed under the 
equilibrium of these centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces. Through modern facilities 
of intercommunication, the city and the 
country act and react upon one another 
now as they never did before; and the 
health and culture of both will be pro 
moted by the continual ebb and flow of 
city and country life. Paris is still, in a 
great measure, France. But France, in 
turn, now exerts a strong political and 
not a little social influence upon Paris. 
Boston is no longer ali that it was, even 
a quarter of a century ago, to Massachu- 
setts and New-England, having yielded 
its commercial importance to New-York 
and its political power to the country. 
But it is still a seat of power, a centre of 
influence. It is still, of choice, the capital 
of the old Bay State, and the representa- 
tive city of the omnipresent, all-knowing, 
and all-conquering “ Yankees.” 

* For example, politics, policy, politeness, 
etc., from the Greek 76Au¢ ; urbanity, civility, 
civilization, etc., from the Latin wrbs and 
civitas ; and citizen, citizenship, etc., from the 
English city. 
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Ever since it was the writer’s privilege 
to see with his own eyes the greater part 
of the cities which especially deserve to 
be entitled representative cities, he has 
thought more or less of writing a book on 
the subject, and has cherished some hope 
of being able to accomplish the work. 
But several years have already passed 
away under the increasing pressure of 
professional duties, and I find myself no 
nearer the goal than I was when I first 
returned. Some hasty sketches, brief 
outlines only of the work, in a series of 


, articles, is the utmost that I ever hope to 


accomplish. 

Let me, then, invite the readers of these 
articles to travel with me again over the 
ground of my journeyings in 1856, stop- 
ping only at the chief cities and taking 
note only of the most striking character- 
istics even of these representative cities. 
If they find the tour less instructive and 
agreeable than I did, they will have the 
satisfaction of reflecting that it cost them 
less time and toil and money. 

We will begin where history began, and 
where the race had its origin—in the 
East. For the infancy of mankind was 
nursed in those regions of Western Asia 
which we call the Old World. We will 
go at once to the oldest known city of the 
known world; for, strange phenomenon 
in history, that city still exists in all the 
magnificence of its primeval and Oriental 
splendor. We cross the ocean in imagi- 
nation. That is much the most comfort- 
able way of crossing it, especially for 
those who are at all liable to sea-sickness, 
We go up the whole length of the Medi- 
terranean without stopping at Gibraltar, 
Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, or any other of 
its classical or sacred scenes. We come 
to the Levant, the countries of the rising 
sun, and land at Beirdt, nestling in Ori- 
ental beauty, though no longer in Oriental 
quietude and conservatism, at the base of 
Lebanon, We can not stay to explore 
the vestiges of its former greatness, or to 
examine the many proofs that the city, 
and with it the surrounding country, has 
entered upon a new epoch; though we 
ean not but think of the famous schools 
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of the ancient Berytus, and reflect upon 
those strange vicissitudes in history which 
have necessitated the rekindling of the 
lights of learning and religion «> these 
eastern shores by an infant people, ‘he in- 
habitants of a continent of which Greek 
and Roman scholars knew not the exist- 
ence. Without waiting to find caravan 
or dragoman, we climb by toilsome zig- 
zags, in mere donkey-paths, the steep 
sides of the White Mountains of Turkey, 
(for such is the meaning of Lebanon) to 
heights where, in patches at least, lies | 
perpetual snow. The far-famed cedars of 
Lebanon—the remnant of them—are on 
our left. At this season of the year— 
early spring—they are inaccessible, shut 
in by the deeper snows that cover the lof- 
tier summits of this Syrian Sierra Nevada. 
We plunge abruptly down into the beau- 
tiful valley of the Bekaa, the ancient 
Coele-Syria, cross the river Leontes, near 
its source, over an old Roman bridge, (for 
there are no bridges or roads in Syria but 
those which perpetuate the memory of 
Roman civilization in contrast with the 
barbarism of the Turks) and, bestowing 
only a passing glance on the ruins of a 
city, and the crumbling columns of a tem- 
ple whose builder is unknown, we go 
gradually up the comparatively easy as- 
cent of Anti-Lebanon, leaving on our right 
Hermon, the culmination and termination 
of the range—‘ that goodly mountain” 
which the Jewish lawgiver saw and longed 
to visit as he stood upon Pisgah, beyond 
Jordan, and, as we can not but believe, 
that “high mountain,” (visible from every 
part of Palestine, glistering in white-robed 
splendor amid the blue ether, and seem- 
ing not so much to penetrate as to sup- 
port the sky) where the Son of Man was 
transfigured and acknowledged as the be- 
loved Son of God. This double range of 
mountains, known to the Hebrews by the 
common name of Lebanon, is the back- 
bone of Syria, the fountain-head of “the 
four rivers of Judea and Phoenicia, of An- 
tioch and Damascus; the border-land of 
sacred and profane history ; the scene of 
some of the oldest traditions and civiliza- 
tions of the world; the meeting-point of « 
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all the religions of Western Asia ;”* the 
source, as of fertility and beauty to the 
Holy Land, so of beautiful and sublime 
ideas and images to the sacred writers, 
and through them not only to the chosen 
people, but to the Christian world. From 
the pass over Anti-Lebanon we ride on, 
through ten or twelve weary hours, amid 
rocky mountains and barren deserts, al- 
most as arid, (except where a fountain, or 
a stream chances to form a verdant oasis) 
as the waste of rock and sand and salt 
which so pains the eye of the traveler in 
the neighborhood of the Dead Sea. Wea- 
ried in all our limbs, all our senses aching 
with the dreary monotony of the ride, we 
come at length to the brow of a mountain, 
and suddenly, as if by enchantment, a 
‘Scene of almost unearthly beauty and 
splendor bursts upon the view. We look 
down upon an unbounded sea of verdure, 
laving the very foot of the mountains on 
which we stand, and stretching eastward 
and southward as far as the eye can reach. 
The nearer portion of this bright green sea 
is planted thick with an immense forest 
of fruit-trees—the walnut, the apple, the 
pear, the peach, and the pomegranate— 
many of them now in blossom, and so 
hung all over with the most brilliant 
colors, which shade off gradually into the 
sombre hues of a still more extensive for- 
est of olives in the distance. In the midst 
of this wilderness of flowers and fruit- 
trees, a large city lifts its walls and pal- 
aces, its domes and towers and minarets, 
all of the purest and most brilliant white, 
an eastern city flashing in the light of an 
eastern sun, like some magic ship of more 
than mortal size and splendor moored 
amid gardens and islands of the blest, and 
floating in a sea of such living green as 
nature puts on only where vegetation lux- 
uriates in the quickening power at once 
of a tropical sun and artificial irrigation. 
That is Damascus, the Pearl of the Orient 
and the earthly Paradise. It is a sight 
such as the most extensive traveler sees 
only once in his life. Mohammed is said 
to have looked down upon it from these 
same heights, and, after gazing upon its 
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enchanting beauty, he turned his back 
upon the city. without entering it, saying 
that a man could have but one paradise, 
and he did not choose to have his in this 
world. The Orientals call Damascus “g 
pearl set in emeralds.” It owes its beau. 
ty, its wealth, and its very existence to 
the waters of the Barrada, or Cold river, 
the Abana of the Bible, and the Chrysor. 
roas, or Golden river, of the Greeks, which, 
taking its rise from the snows of Anti- 
Lebanon and winding like a ribbon of em. 
erald down its rock-ribbed sides, spreads 
itself, like a mantle of green velvet em- 
broidered with thread of silver and gold 
and silk of divers colors, over a plain some 
thirty-five miles in length and twenty-five 
in breadth, and loses itself at length in 
those lakes whose crystal waters, reflect- 
ing the sunlight, form a border of silver 
sheen. It is not strange that Naaman 
the Syrian should argue that Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, were better 
than all the rivers of Israel. 

The walls, as we approach them, sug- 
gest more or less of their own history. 
They are, for the most part, Roman at their 
foundations, and Saracenic or Turkish in 
their superstructure, and though they are 
less imposing than the distant view of the 
city, yet they are not without some air of 
oriental magnificence. Two or three Ro- 
man gates are more or less perfectly pre- 
served, and now and then a tower bears 
marks of Roman origin. The east gate is 
a beautiful specimen of Roman architec- 
ture, consisting of a central arch of twenty 
feet wide by nearly forty in height, and 
two side arches of half these dimensions. 
The central arch and the southern side 
arch have been walled up for centuries ; the 
other side arch suffices and more than suf- 
fices as the entrance to the principal street, 
a significant index, not so much of the de- 
cline of the city as of the change from Ro- 
man carriages to Turkish camels and don- 
keys. A lofty Saracenic tower, surmounted 
by a minaret, guards the entrance. Amid 
a gaping crowd, astonished by our temerity, 
(for we were probably the first party of 
Franks that had ever undertaken to ascend 
it) we crept through a sort of kennel un- 
derneath this tower, and then, at no small 
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tisk of pulling it down over our heads, we 
climbed its old tumble-down staircase toa 
t where we were amply rewarded by 
a splendid view of the city and the plain. 
Thus far Damascus is all beautiful as 
friryland, magnificent as a dream of the 
jmagination. But the moment you enter 
the gates the illusion vanishes. The 
streets, like those of all Mohammedan 
cities, are narrow, crooked, and filthy. The 
broadest of them are narrow lanes, mere 
donkey -paths, or, if you please, winding 
camel-tracks, shut in by long lines of mud- 
walls without ornaments or windows, and 
perchance still further inclosed from the 
pure air and the light of heaven by awn- 
ings or projecting roofs. An Edinburgh 
close would be a Broadway in Cairo or 
Damascus. A rain takes the whitewash 
and the mud off from these walls, and pre- 
cipitates it in the streets, or rather gutters ; 
for the streets of an eastern city are, for 
the most part, only gutters, standing or 
‘running knee-deep with mud in the rainy 
season, the sidewalks, where there chance 
to be any, sufficing to keep your feet out 
of the mire, but not to secure your whole 
person from being bespattered by every 
donkey that passes along; and if the gutter 
happens to widen a little at any point, as 
it usually does near the gates, it becomes 
a receptacle of mud and offal that would 
make the fortune of an Albany brewer. 
The only considerable exception to the 
crookedness of the streets is the street 
that was “‘called straight,” in the days of 
the apostle Paul, and is still often called 
80 by Europeans, while with the inhab- 
itants it goes by the name of Es Sultany, 
or Queen’s Highway. It leads in a direct 
line east and west through the entire city 
from the east to the west gate. Under the 
Roman dominion it was not only a straight 
street, but a broad arid magnificent piazza, 
or colonnade, divided by rows of Corinthian 
columns into three avenues, answering to 
and connecting with the three arches of 
the eastern gateway. Of these arches and 
avenues, the central one was for foot-pas- 
sengers, and those on either side for horses 
and carriages, the one for those going east- 
ward and the other for those moving west- 
ward. The triple gateway, as we have 
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already seen, is still in excellent preserva- 
tion, and wherever excavations are made 
in the line of the triple colonnade, bases and 
fragments of the columns are found, often 
standing erect and in their places, but 
buried, like those colossal fragments in the 
Forum of Trajan at Rome, to the depth of 
several feet beneath the rubbish of ages. 
But Damascus is not all a city of the 
past; its interior is not all in such dis- 
mal contrast with its external splendor. 
When we leave the streets and enter the 
real interior of this most oriental of all 
cities, we find there all that is charac- 
teristic of the Orient: the great khan, 
or caravanserai, with its magnificent Sar- 
acenic gateway, (far surpassing the no- 
blest specimen of Gothic architecture in 
the elegance of its clustered columns and 
the aérial beauty of finely carved stalactites) 
with its colossal pieces of limestone and 
basalt, and immense marble fountain’ be- 
neath the lofty central dome, and the grand 
porches and courts and stalls radiating 
from that centre, and the long lines of load- 
ed horses, camels, and asses that are arriy- 
ing and departing for Aleppo, Bagdad, 
Mecca, Beyroot, and other marts of trade 
or places of pilgrimage ; the numerous and 
extensive bazaars, with every variety of 
merchandise and manufactures, some, as, 
for instance, Damascus blades and damask 
curtains, so peculiar to the place as to have 
taken their name from it, and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers themselves of 
every nation, in their unique postures and 
costumes, even greater curiosities than 
their wares; the cafés where all classes 
meet to smoke their Zatakia and sip their 
Mocha in the evening amid the music of 
running brooks and fountains flashing in 
the light of innumerable lamps hung from 
the green trees; the private dwellings, pal- 
aces they might be called, particularly of 
the wealthy Jews and the lordly Turks, 
presenting toward the street only dark 
and dingy mud-walls, but admitting the 
favored visitor to successive courts adorned 
with flowers, fruits and running fountains, 
and surrounded by Ziwans, parlors, and 
chambers, whose walls glitter with arab- 
esques and ornaments wrought in jewels 
and pearls of untold value, and where 
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houris revel in diamonds and silks and 
ottomans and divans and all the luxuries 
of an earthly paradise; and interspersed 
among all these and towering above them 
all, (as the Moslems mingle religion in a 
strange medley with business and sensual 
gratification, and even exalt it at times to 
an ostentatious preéminence over them) the 
mosques with their clustering domes and 
painted minarets, their arched gateways 
and tessellated pavements and columns of 
porphyry and alabaster, and fountains of 
marble inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
precious stones, but many of them crumb- 
ling and going to decay, like the empire and 
the religion of those who worship in them. 

The bazaars of Damascus differ from 
those of Constantinople, for instance, in 
being more lofty, light, and airy. They 
are also, for the most part, covered by a 
wooden roof instead of a vaulted arch or 
dome. The grand bazaar is half a league 
in length, forming a grand trunk from 
which the silk bazaar and the spice bazaar, 
the tobacco bazaar and the book bazaar, the 
silversmith’s bazaar and the shoe bazaar, 
and bazaars too numerous to mention, 
branch off and wind away in an endless 
labyrinth. It is simply a long, narrow 
street, covered in with a high and steep 
roof, resembling, on a small scale and in a 
rough way, the nave of a Gothic church 
open up to the rafters. In front of the 
houses, on either side, are long rows of 
stalls, a few feet deep, where the merchant 
displays his goods on rude shelves, himself 
sitting the while cross-legged and with his 
pipe in his mouth on a low counter or 
platform in front. You can pass through 
the grand bazaar as you enter the city and 
take a general view, which is all that we 
shall have time to take—as you ride, (per- 
haps you will think at no small risk of life 
and limb) through the elbowing, jostling 
crowd of men and camels, women and 
donkeys, mules and other hybrids, of every 
name and race and nation. But we will 
not linger in the bazaar. They are essen- 
tially like those of Cairo, or any other 
eastern city. 

The private houses have in them more 
that is peculiar to Damascus. Let us take 
a rapid survey of two or three. The hotel 
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at which we have taken lodgings, and 
which was once a gentleman’s house, de- 
serves a passing glance. Look a moment 
at this spacious court, paved with blocks 
of limestone; see this ample reservoir in 
the centre, filled with pure water from a 
perpetually rushing fountain, and alive 
with gold fish; a clump of orange-trees 
grows near it, which they are now trim. 
ming and grafting. Now glance your eye 
over the confused piles of disconnected 
rooms and almost separate buildings by 
which the court is surrounded, and the 
labyrinth of stairways, galleries, and pas. 
sages by which they are entered, mantled 
in part, and sometimes quite embowered 
in the luxuriant foliage and clustering fruit 
of an enormous vine. .The liwan is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. It is an 
immense alcove, opening into the court 
by an equally immense Saracenic arch on 
one side, and on the other three sides 
surrounded by divans, on which you may 


throw yourself if you have the leisure and 


the inclination, and lounge, and breathe 
the very air of music, perfumes, and lux- 
urious ease. The lofty liwan and the co- 
pious fountain are the unfailing character- 
istic of Damascus houses. Opposite to 
the liwan is the building or apartment 
which has been assigned to three of our 
party for lodging. We enter it by a door 
from the outer court; the floor is paved 
with squares of black and white marble; 
a marble fountain with several beautiful 
jets is in the centre. On three sides are 
alcoves, or smaller Jiwans, furnished with 
divans and beds, and hung with curtains. 
The alcoves are arched over, while, above 
the fountain, the roof rises into a loftier 
dome. ‘he air of the room is damp and 
chilly in the winter, but in the summer it 
would be a luxury to be lulled to sleep in 
these cool alcoves by the music of these 
fountains. Or, if you choose, you can 
ascend one of these flights of steps to the 
flat roof, and there lounge in the fresh air 
of the evening; or sit and look ott over 
the city when it hides all its deformity, 
and reveals its beauty and romance in the 
bewitching light of the full moon. 

Now let us leave the hotel and pay & 
visit to the English Consulate, The mud, 
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plastered wall, the plain strong door, the 
unfurnished porter’s room, the dark, ugly 

way, promise little for the accom- 
modations of Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive, and the representative, also, of the 
United States at Damascus, But this is 
the style even of a Damascus palace. No 
sooner haye you emerged into the open 
court than a little paradise bursts upon 
you, and charms at once your eye, your 
ear, and all your senses. You tread on 
mosaic pavements ; you walk amid little 
groves of oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
and oleanders ; you breathe an atmosphere 
of flowers and fruits ; you listen to the 
music of singing birds and bubbling fount- 
ains. The mistress of the house is there 
with her troop of little children. She in- 
vites you to walk up and see her husband. 
You ascend a flight of steps—for in the 
East the family usually live in the upper, 
stories; the first floor may have a recep- 
tion-room, but is, for the most part, given 
up to the kitchen and the various domestic 
offices. You enter a small but well-furnish- 
ed chamber, and before you have time to 
look about the room, Mr. Wood, the con- 


sul, enters—a little man, dressed in black . 


broadcloth, with a keen, black eye, and a 
look and manner highly expressive of 
intelligence, energy of will, and power to 
command ; and quite forgetting the resi- 
dence, you now think only of the man 
and the subjects on which he converses. 
He talks of America; and you discover 
the very reverse of that ignorance of 
American affairs which you have been ac- 
customed to impute to Englishmen. He 
talks of ‘the East, and you feel that the 
Ottoman Empire is the paradise for Euro- 
peans, since here they are all free to do 
what is right in their own eyes, and are 
looked up to with awe and envy by the 
natives as so many representatives of Eu- 
ropean sovereignty, each nation constitut- 
ing an imperium in imperio, and the con- 
sul of each being the impersonation of the 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers 
of government. He does not tell you that 
it has not always been so, especially in 
this part of the empire, but you remem- 
ber that only twenty-five years ago it was 
hardly safe for a Frank to show his head 
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in Damascus ; and when our American 
missionaries first visited the city they 
were not permitted to ride, but, like all 
Christian dogs, were required to dismount, 
and walk through the streets. He does 
not tell you how the change has been 
brought about, for his modesty is equal to 
his efficiency. But you kno@ that it is 
chiefly owing to his energy and determi- 
nation. While you are conversing coffee 
and pipes are brought in. The coffee is 
delicious, as Turkish coffee usually is, 
though it takes time to love it clear and 
strong as they drink it in the East. The 
chibougue is also delicious, doubtless, to 
those who like tobacco. These ceremo- 
nies over, which even Franks in the East 
come to regard as indispensable expres- 
sions of hospitality and politeness, we 
take our leave. 

Mr. Wood is one of the chief celebri- 
ties of Damascus. Though an English- 
man, he is the friend of Americans; and 
though nominally a Catholic, and wedded 
to an accomplished Catholic lady, he is 
the protector of Protestant missionaries, 
who feel that in his transfer to another 
post they lose a pillar. At the time of 
our visit he had been twenty years at Da- 
mascus, on a salary as large as those 
of our secretaries of the departments at 
Washington, and had just been promoted 
to the rank of consul-general at Tunis, 
where his salary would be doubled. Thus 
it is that the English government gains 
respect and influence abroad by able and 
accomplished representatives, trained to’ 
the work, long resident in the country, 
and so honored and rewarded for their 
services that they can afford to make it 
their life-work. Would that as much 
could be said—would that any part of it 
could be truly said—of American consuls 
and ministers in foreign countries ! 

There is also another Damascus cele- 
brity, of quite another kind, whose resi- 
dence we. visited in the absence of the . 
owner, I refer to the mysterious Jane 
Elizabeth, as she ¢éalls herself, daughter 
of Admiral Digby. First the wife of 
Lord Ellenborough ; then wife, or mistress, 
successively of a German prince, a Greek 
brigand, and several other husbands that 
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were not her husbands; at the time of our 
visit she was the sguaw of an Arab sheik, 
without large possessions or personal at- 
tractions, whom she was led to espouse, 
partly, perhaps, by the romance of ruling 
over the sons of the desert ; but the ulti- 
mate and chief cause of this and of her 
former irregularities was the wrongs in- 
flicted on her young and susceptible na- 
ture by the brute and debauchee to whom 
she was first wedded. She employs her 
income of three thousand pounds a year 
in ornamenting her buildings and grounds, 
in maintaining a fine stud of half English, 
half Arab horses, and in conciliating, per- 
haps improving in some measure, but not 
civilizing, the wandering tribes whom she 
has adopted as her children. Not long 
since she distributed among them a quan- 
tity of Colt’s revolvers, an article for which 
the Bedouin, and the Arabs generally, en- 
tertain an awful and profound respect. 
Her establishment at Damascus is small, 
but in good taste. The court is planted 
with choice flowering shrubs and trees, 
and pots of rare flowers ornament the 
lawn. Her parlor and bedroom, through 
which we were conducted by an English 
housekeeper who has followed her through 
all her wanderings, contain portraits of 
herself, her father, mother, and brothers, 
and of some other persons standing in 
more equivocal relations—among the rest, 
of the Greek brigand and of the two child- 
ren that she had while living with him— 
also numerous paintings, drawings, and 
pieces of embroidery by her own hand 
which show cultivated taste and skillful 
execution. As one looks on the large, 
wild eye of two of these portraits, her 
own and her mother’s, he feels that he 
can explain the errors of her life ; and the 
love which she manifests for flowers, for 
her children, and for the memory of her 
parents, convinces you that she is not al- 
together depraved. At the time of our 
visit she was with the sheik and his tribe 
in the desert of Palmyra. 

Some of the richest houses in Damascus 
belong to wealthy Jews, who, by traffic 
and usury, have accumulated immense 
hoards of gold and jewels. We visited 
two of the finest, the one an old residence 
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of an old and exceedingly wealthy family, 
the other new and still unfinished, though 
already occupied by the owner. We need 
not dwell on the general structure of the 
houses, since they differ from those al. 
ready described only in being on a grand. 
er scale and of a far more costly and elah 
orate finish, and in having an inner court 
beyond the outer, constructed on the same 
general plan, but far exceeding it in the 
display of wealth and luxury. The walls 
and ceilings of the principal apartments 
which surround the outer court are 
covered with choice marbles, alabasters, 
pearls, and precious stones, now wrought 
in graceful arabesques, now carved in ele- 
gant fretwork, and, what is characteris. 
tic of Jewish houses, interlaced with nu- 
merous inscriptions in gilded Hebrew 
letters of sentences from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in literal obedience to the com- 
mand that they should write their law on 
their walls and door-posts. The mere orna- 
ments of the Jian in one of their palaces 
cost $15,000. The inner court is the 
harim, or court of the women. To this, 
of course, we were not admitted. But we 
were informed by those who had seen it 
that it is still more profusely adorned with 
fountains and flowers, with marble and 
alabaster, with gold and gems, with paint- 
ings and carvings; in short, with all the 
elegance and splendor that Oriental wealth 
and taste can lavish on a sanctuary where 
the dearest objects of affection are cher- 
ished and guarded from the public gaze. 
The inner court of the old mansion has 
never been opened since the death, some 
years since, of its last proprietor. The 
builder of the house and founder of the 
family was a wealthy banker at Tripoli, 
where he loaned money at exorbitant 
rates to the Pasha. With the hope of 
making him amore accommodating lender, 


the Pasha at length sent for him and had * 


one of his eyes put out. The Jew drew 
his turban over the extinguished eye, and 
went about his business as if nothing had 
happened. After some months the Pasha 
sent for him again, and had the other eye 
put out. He now gathered up his jewels 
and other property, which, like that of his 
race generally, was chiefly movable, and 
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fled to Damascus, where the wealth of the 
family has become so great that when the 
estate passed into the hands of the late 
proprietor in his youth, the mother did 
not dare to acquaint him with its full 
yalue; and, thanks to Frank influence, 
established and enforced, by such men as 
Mr. Wood, such estates, rescued from 





‘ furkish robbery, are now as secure to 


Jews and Christians as to the Mos- 
lems. 

The other family, losing several young 
children in succession, imputed their Joss 
to the power of a gin, or evil demon, that 
had taken possession of the house and in- 
sisted on the sole occupancy of it. So 
they abandoned it and built the new pal- 
ace ; and, singular enough, they now have 
a child that has overpassed the age at 
which their former children died. Jews 
and Mussulmans are full of such supersti- 
tions. The fear of gins and the dread of 
the evil-eye so haunt all sects and races in 
the Eastern world that they hang out 
rags and pieces of paper as charms at the 
windows and on branches of trees, and 
apply ugly names to their children, such, 
for instance, as Lion, Tiger, and the like, 
to frighten away evil spirits. One of the 
snistresses of this palace, with an attend- 
ing circle of other women and children, 
1 ue her appearance in the court just as 
we were ready to leave, and, without any 
effor’ to conceal her face, entered into free 
and familiar conversation with us. She 
was fleshy and fair, enveloped in rich 
silks, and covered with ornaments of gold 
and silver. The Jewish women not un- 
frequent.y wear an independent fortune 
on their persons. In this respect they are 
not very unlike their fair sisters in the 
East; nor in the West either, perhaps. 
But the women of the East disfigure the 
nose and other features of the face with 
rings, jewels, and pieces of money. They 


esteem corpulence beautiful, and, wrapped 


ina bale of silks of various colors, they 
require as much breadth of way as the 
ladies of the Occident ; but, being in the 
form of a cylinder, instead of a truncated 
cone, they present the appearance of a less 
stable equilibrium, which fact, taken in 
connection with their waddling gait, cre- 
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ates in the unsophisticated spectator a 
sensation of no little uneasiness. 

The houses of the Moslem nobility 
are more magnificent than those of Euro- 
pean residents, or even wealthy Jews. 
Were we to visit them, we should find 
the same prison-like exterior walls be- 
neath the same flat roofs; the same little 
door in the wall leading through similar 
dark and winding passages; and, within, 
the same paradise of courts and fountains, 
and trees and flowers, inclosed by the like 
strange irregular conglomeration of stair- 
ways and chambers and liwans and 
saloons, only on a grander scale and more 
highly ornamented. The walls of the 
grand saloon of the inner court especially 
are usually adorned with the utmost pro- 
fusion of mosaic panels, arched and sculp- 
tured niches, and elaborately carved and 
gilded cornices, inlaid with innumerable 
little mirrors and polished stones, or in- 
scribed with sentences from the Koran 
in letters of gold, while a part of the 
room, elevated, perhaps, a little above the 
rest, and divided from it by a broad and 
lofty arch, is surrounded by divans of 
purple satin embroidered and fringed 
with gold. We heard from the mem- 
bers of the Anglo-American mission gor- 
geous descriptions of one of these pal- 
aces, (to every part of which some of 
them had free access) and thrilling nar- 
ratives of the tragic history of its occu- 
pants. “It resembles,” says Rev. J. L. 
Porter, in his Five Years in Damascus, 
to whose full and accurate account of this 
and_other objects of interest, published 
since our visit, we refer our readers—“ it 
resembles some scene in fairy-land; one 
feels on beholding it that the glowing de- 
scriptions in the Arabian Nights were 
not mere pictures of the fancy. But it is 
only when the bright-eyed howris of this 
sunny clime assemble in such a saloon, 
decked out’ in thin, gay, and picturesque 
costumes, and blazing with gold and 
diamonds, and where numerous lamps of 
every form and color form a rich and vari- 
egated flood of light all round, to be re- 
flected from polished mirrors and count- 
less gems and flashing eyes, that we can 
fully comprehend the splendor of oriental 
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life, and the perfect adaptation of the gor- 
gedus decorations to the brilliant costumes 
of those that inhabit them.” 

The representative building of this rep- 
resentative city is the great Mosque of 


the Ommeiyades, which was once a mag- ' 


nificent heathen temple, then a Christian 
church, (the chureh of St. John the Bap- 
tist, whose head lies buried within its 
walls!) and now the sacred centre of Mo- 
hammedan worship for Damascus and its 
vicinity. The entire space, inclosed by 
walls of large stones and solid masonry, 
is a quadrangle of 490 feet long by 824 
broad. More than half the space is occu- 
pied by an open court, paved with squares 
of limestone and various-colored marbles, 
with a marble fountain in the centre, and 
cloisters on three sides, supported by 
arches resting on pillars of limestone, 
marble, and granite. The mosque proper 
forms the fourth side of the open court, 
and occupies the other half, or somewhat 
less than half of the entire quadrangle. 
This also has a tessellated pavement of 
marble, and is divided into a nave and 
aisles by two rows of columns, 22 feet 
high, which extend the whole length of 
the building. ‘Across the middle is a 
transept supported on eight massive 
piers of solid masonry, each 12 feet 
square ; and a splendid dome, nearly 50 
feet in diameter and above 120 feet in 
height, stands in the centre. The wall 
of the transept and the piers that sup- 
port it are coated with the finest marble 
in beautiful patterns; while on portions 
of the wall above, and on the interior of 
the dome, may be seen fragments of fine 
mosaic, representing palm-trees and pal- 
aces.” ok , 

A glance at the structure of the exte- 
rior walls satisfies you that different por- 
tions of it belong to different eras. At 
the southwest angle a portion which we 
saw from the flat roofs of the adjoining 
houses is strengthened at intervals by 
beautiful pilasters and crowned by an 
elaborate cornice. Near the middle of the 
south wall is a magnificent triple gate- 
way, ornamented with sculptured leaves 
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and scroll-work, similar in design and 
execution to those in the temple at Baal- 
bec. These are unquestionably of Greek 
or Greco-Roman origin. A long range 
of round-arched windows extending the 
whole length of the southern wall give 
equally conducive evidence of Christian, 
Roman, or Byzantine architecture. The 
gateway of which we have spoken also 
bears a Christian inscription in Greek 
characters, manifestly of a later date than 
the gateway itself; it is, with a slight 
addition, the Septuagint version of a pas- 
sage in the 145th Psalm: ‘“ Thy kingdom, 
O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and 
thy dominion endureth throughout all 
generations ”—an inscription which reads 
strangely beneath the dome and minaret 
and gilded crescent that speak so un- 
equivocally of Mohammedan rule! The 
Moslems are astonished when the inscrip- 
tion is read atid explained to them by 
Christian scholars, Well. might the 
Christian travelers who made up our 
party, and the Christian missionaries who 
accompanied us on this visit to the mosque, 
see in this sublime prophecy, so mys- 
teriously preserved in so unlikely a place, 
especially when read in the light of Mo- 
hammedan decay, so manifest all around, 
a sure pledge of its own fulfillment. 

This venerable structure stands in the 
centre of what was once a still more im- 
posing temple-area, more than 1000 feet 
in length by 600 in breadth, inclosed by 
a double colonnade of lofty Corinthian 
columns, and entered in the centre of each 
side by triumphal arches of colossal size, 
elegant proportions, and exquisite work- 
manship, from which grand avenues led 
up to the gates in the four sides of the 
temple. Of this magnificent court and 
colonnade, resembling that which is so 
well preserved and so adorns the Temple 
of the Sun at Palmyra, fragments of the 
columns (some of them five feet in diame- 
ter) are found buried in the earth or built 
into the walls of houses; and the trium- 
phal arch in the southern colonnade still 
remains to attest the former magnificence 
of this ancient temple by its lofty Corin- 
thian columns, elegant capitals, and most 
elaborately sculptured cornice and pedi- 
ment, towering high above the mud- 
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roofs of the bazaars that have been built 
beneath and around it. 

This ancient shrine of an often-changing 
but never- failing worship, partly ruined 
but still sacred and imposing, is an expres- 
sive symbol of the changeful yet brilliant 
history of Damascus. From the earliest 
periods of authentic history; from the 
days of Abraham, and no one knows how 
much earlier ; through all the vicissitudes 
of Syrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Saracenic, Tartar, and Turkish 
sovereignty, Damascus has been a popu- 
lous and wealthy city. She has seen cities 
and empires coming and going, drifting 
past her like the sands of the desert, while 
she, for forty centuries, has stood unmoved, 
and flourished like the forest of fruit-trees 
by her own water-courses, Once, under 
the caliphate of the Ommeiyades, it was 
the capital of an empire which stretched 
from the Himalayas and the steppes of 
fartary to the Pyrenees and the shores of 
the Atlantic. Usually, however, it has been 
amuch coveted satrapy or pashalic of some 
great empire; and the great castle which 
stands in the north-west angle of the city 
walls, an immense quadrangular building 
850 feet long by 600 broad, surmounted 
by a dozen or more heavy square towers, 
and exhibiting an incongruous mixture 
of Roman, Byzantine, and Saracenic 
architecture, looks down upon the city, 
a crumbling but still frowning monu- 
ment of the military government which, 
from age to age, has been imposed upon 


it. Once, under Tamerlane, it was given, 


up to the lust and rapine of a brutal sol- 
diery, the inhabitants butchered in cold 
blood, the houses rifled of untold wealth, 
and the city itself devoted to the flames. 
But it rose, like the fabled Phoenix, from 
its own ashes, and soon recovered its former 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity ; 
and now, cursed as it is by Mohammedan 
and Turkish rule, it is by far the largest 
end richest city in Western Asia, a city of 
one hundred and fifty thousand inhab- 
itants, and one of the most charming and 
luxurious cities in the world. Like other 
earthly paradises, however, it has been a 
prey and a prize, rather than a ruling 
power among the nations. David, Nebu- 
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chadnezzar, Pharaoh, Alexander, Czsar, 
Saladin, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and 
not a few other great conquerors, have 
worn it among the brightest jewels in their 
crowns, It has always been the chief city 
of Syria. ‘The head of Syria is Damas- 
cus,” says one of the’ earliest Hebrew 
prophets; and at the present time the 
natives call Damascus and Syria by the 
same name. But, though belonging to the 
same great Syro-Arabian family of nations 
and languages as the Jews and the Arabs, 
who have revolutionized history and lifted 
themselves to a proud preéminence among 
the historical nations, the Syrians of Damas- 
cus have originated neither institutions nor 
ideas ; have made almost no impression on 
the language, the literature, or the history 
of mankind, The Arabs have given the 
world their science, and the Jews have 
given it their religion. But the Syrians 
have contributed nothing of substantial 
value and permanent influence to the civ- 
iligation or the culture of the race. Syriac 
literature, there is none; and the Syriac 
language, as written in books, is preserved 
only in a few documents in the Hebrew 
Bible, and in one of the earliest versions 
of the Hebraistic Greek Scriptures. Even 
Jews and Arabs, when they settle in Da- 
mascus, build palaces, traffic in luxuries, 
and lay up treasures of gold and gems, but 
do not write books, collect libraries, com- 
mand armies, or govern nations, And the 
Turks there are barbarians, not cultivated 
or refined, but only enervated and corrupt- 
ed by the vices of a luxurious city ; with 
their fanaticism not softened, but intensi- 
fied by a tropical climate and remoteness 
from European influences. The Moham- 
medans, who constitute four fifths of the 
population, are a strange compound of 
indolence, fanaticism, and licentiousness, 
That we may not be suspected of mistake 
or exaggeration, we quote the language of 
one who has spent years among them: 
“They. spend their time between indolence 
and indulgence, wandering with solemn 
step from the harim to the bath, and from 
the bath to the mosque. They are em- 
phatically a praying people; and so are 
they a washing people; and there is just 
as much religion in their ablutions as there 
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is in their devotions. The merchants will 
lie and cheat and swear and pray, and lie 
and cheat and swear again, and these 
_ are all like so many scenes in the drama, 
quite in theirplaces.”* Ifthey can stir up 
the Druzes to massacre the Christians, and 
see their streets flow with the blood of the 
infidels, it adds a new charm to the melo- 
drama, and they feast their eyes on the 
horrid spectacle. They perpetrate unnat- 
ural vices ,and monstrous crimes in the 
name of their prophet, and profane the 
name of God by taking it in vain at almost 
every breath. Their very language, the 
language of social intercourse, has thus be- 
come a corrupt medley of profanity (mis- 
called piety) and licentiousness. Enfeebled 
in body and mind by the vices which their 
religion sanctions, and which are nourished 
by their soil and climate into an extraor- 
dinary growth, they revel in the indulgence 
of their appetites and passions, with the 
full persuasion that a sensual paradise on 
earth is the vestibule or outer court of a 
sensual heaven. 

Damascus has not been the birthplace 
of great men or great nations. It has not 
inspired heroic enterprises, nor produced 
events that have marked new eras in his- 
tory. Its chief title to the gratitude of 
mankind and a renjembrance in history is 
the accidental fact—an accident so far as 
Damascus itself was concerned—that it 
was the scene of the miraculous conver- 
sion of the apostle Paul. The Christian 
traveler finds his attention gradually 


The Pines, 
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drawn away from the natural and artis. 
cial charms of this oriental paradise, and 
his profoundest thoughts hovering over 
the spot without the walls which was 
the traditional locality of this great event, 
and even the street that was called 
Straight, and the house of Ananias, and 
the window built into the wall, and the 
other scenes connected with the new 
Christian life of the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, and not lingering on these traditional 
sites of a perverted and now formal Christ- 
ianity, but wandering with the apostle 
in the ever-widening circuits of his mis. 
sionary tours, and tracing the still wider 
influence of his labors and his writings on 
thg ages, and in nations and continents 
then unknown. No sooner was St. Paul 
converted than he left Damascus and 
spent the three years of preparation for 
his work in the deserts of Arabia. Mo- 
hammed also turned his back upon the 
charming prospect that lay spread out 
beneath him, and refused to enter the 
city. It is a delightful place to visit. If 
one had nothing to do but breathe out his 
life in ease and pleasure, he might, per- 
haps, wish to live and die there. But if 
he would be a prophet or an apostle, he 
must not linger at Damascus. If he 
would be remembered in history asa ben- 
efactor of mankind, let him shun rather 
than seek an earthly paradise, and 
through a life of self-denial and sacrifice, 
of which the cross is the sacred symbol, 
win the immortal crown. 
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THE PINES, 


Tux stately, solemn pines are slowly swaying 
Back and forward, to and fro ; 
Many things to me they’re saying, 
As the wind, among them straying, 
Sighs and whispers, with a cadence soft and 
low. 


These pines are ever changeless, fresh, and 
green, 
Even when the year is dying ; 
And all through the woods are seen 
Signs of mourning, and between 
The naked, shivering trees, dead leaves are 
lying. 


When winter, storm-attended, ice-crowned 
king, 

His sway through all the land doth hold; 
When ne’er can bloom the hardiest thing, 
Nor leaf can bud, nor bird doth sing, 

But all seems dull and drear and dead and 
cold ; 


The pines are still like friends, who, in the 
day 
That sorrow’s winter chills the heart, 
Are faithful by our side to stay, 
Though other comforts flee away, 


And other friendships, one by one, depart. 
mista teaaiied oduerlas rae eeleealladaaieencemone 


* Porter's Five Years in Damascus. 
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Upright and steadfast, pointing to the sky, 
They seem a patient watch to keep; 
Trusting that, as the months go by, 
Spring will return, when things that lie 
So lifeless now, shall wake from winter’s 
sleep. 
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Let us with cheerful trust and patience wait 
For that glad day which time shall bring, 
When light and truth, though lingering late, 
Shall burst at last the prison-gate, 
And peace shall bud and blossom like the 


spring. 


er 


PAINTING AND PAINTERS EN ITALY. 


Rusxis says, “Painting by itself is 
‘nothing, but as a vehicle of thought it is 
an expressive and noble language.” 

As a language, it has for its elements, 
instead of A, B, ©, light, shade, color. 
These are its alphabet, by the use «of 
which the master brings out on the can- 
yas all of truth and beauty, thought and 
feeling, of which the art is capable. 

The Greeks, with whom painting orig- 
inated as a fine art, carried it to a degree 
of perfection equaled by few among the 
later nations. The first efforts were rude 
and angular outlines. The rounding of 
figures and shading came next. The fill- 
ing up was commenced at Corinth with 
only one color, which, Quintilian says, 
was so skillfully managed as to give vari- 
ety and relief to the parts.* The Atheni- 
an school applied the art to historical 
subjects, and employed minuteness of de- 
tail in the human figures and folds in 
drapery. Colors were increased from one 
to three, and the principles of ideal beauty, 
long known in sculpture, were introduced 
by this school into painting. 

The carefulness with which the old 
masters drilled themselves in the rudi- 
ments of their art gives us the secret of 


* At this stage of the art the name of the 
subject required to be written on the picture, 
as is often the case with beginners, now, A 
little girl, sketching from nature, undertook to 
paint a shower which was just passing away. 
She drew the rainbow that was still lingering 
on the bosom of the clouds. “They will 
know that easy enough,” she said, “ when I 
get the colors on.” Painting a heavy black 
cloud, and, fearing her design would not be 
perceived, for the benefit of the uninitiated 
she wrote under it, in large letters—Tuunper. 


their success. They were not satisfied 
with a ray of light as a shadow while a 
finer one was possible to them. Thus, 
by mastering the elements, they became 
masters of the art. The trial between 
Apelles and Protogenes shows how much 
of reputation as well as success depends 
on this rudimental skill. Apelles was 
unrivaled in the art. But he saw a pic- 
ture by Protogenes of Rhodes, which so 
delighted him that he started at once to 
find the man of such a remarkable genius. 
Protogenes was absent from home, and a 
servant was in charge of the studio. 
Apelles took up a pencil and drew a line 
of exquisite delicacy. ‘Tell your master 
that he is inquired after by one who drew 
that.” When the artist returned and 
saw the fine stroke, he knew who had 
been there, Taking his pencil, he drew 
one a little finer, and told his servant, if 
the man came again, to show him that, 
and say, “This is done by the man for 
whom you are inquiring.”* Apelles came 
again, and gave a few touches of such sur- 
passing beauty as decided the amiable 
contest. When Protogenes returned and 
saw this, he went in search of his visitor, 
and left the lines for the admiration of his 
pupils and future painters. 

The old Romans were too unimagina- 
tive, too material, and too much engaged 
in foreign wars and national roads, for the 
cultivation of the fine arts, And it was 
not till fifteen hundred years after paint- 
ing had declined in Greece that it was 
revived in Italy. In this revival Florence 
led the way. She founded an academy 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and built up a school of which Leonardo 
da Vinci was one of the most eminent 
masters. After the Florentine school there 
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rose, in quick succession, the Roman, the 
Venetian, the Lombard, the Flemish, the 
Dutch, the French, and the English schools. 

Painting, like music and sculpture, gen- 
erally follows in its choice of subjects the 
movements and fashions of the age. It 
takes up its great ideas, and illustrates 
and adorns them; it falls into its ruling 
spirit ; it reproduces and emphasizes the 
principles that form or reform or deform 
society ; that help mark out or retard the 
great problems of human history. The 
Grecians painted their famous battles and 
their deified heroes. They drew their 
subjects from their mythologies. Poly- 
theism, a gross kind of pantheism, embel- 
lished all their religious ideas and affec- 
tions. Architecture reared temples to their 
fabulous and fabricated gods and god- 
desses ; painting ornamented the walls 
and ceilings with beautiful frescoes ; sculp- 
ture filled the niches with exquisite stat- 


ues; and music sang in them the songs. 


which poetry had composed. The arts 
were all fine arts, but the ideas which 
they represented were material and de- 
basing. 

Painting was revived fortunately at a 
time when theism was the ruling thought, 
and when it found its best themes in 
Bible history. Its noblest achievements 
have since been in the treatment of dis- 
tinctively Christian subjects. By this 
pictorial republication of the facts of 
Christian histofy, painting becomes the 
handmaid of the Christian religion, as in 
the palmy days of Grecian art it was of 
the pagan. In the range of Christian 
history it is a vehicle of the grandest 
thoughts, an expositor of the most thrill- 
ing and momentous events, a fascinating 
teacher and preacher of the glad tidings. 
Some of the medizeval painters were charm- 
ing evangelists, eloquent Baxters and Bun- 
yans, rehearsing to the eye what these 
men spoke to the ear. Fra Angelico was 
a tender-hearted and loving John, always 
leaning on his Master’s bosom. He never 
took up his pencil till he had gone to the 
pure Castalian fount, whence came all his 
inspirations. “TI can paint best,” he said, 
“after prayer.” And his pictures, in the 
deep, touching tones of religious beauty, 
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are like a choral-prayer, a plaintive dirge 
or a eucharistical hymn. The crucifixion 
called forth tears of tenderest love and 
sympathy, as he drew the lines of suffering 
upon the canvas, the wounds, the trick. 
ling blood, and the ghastliness that vailed 
the hidden but revealing divinity, 

Landscape painting leads the student 
into an apartment of natural theology in 
which the undevout painter “is mad,” 
How can one study nature successfully 
in all her moods and tenses, catch her 
thousand shades and tones of truth and 
beauty, gather up her gems and reset 
them in his art, if he is not in sympathy 
with the Author of nature, the great Land- 
scape Painter ? 

Claude Lorraine has a well-merited rep- 
utation in this department. He was an 
ardent lover of nature, and wooed her en- 
thusiastically “ from dawn till dark.” And 
though he did not fully comprehend her 
most essential truth, yet she became a 
part of his being and the life of his art. 
His sky is perfect—so full of depth and 
warmth and misty cerulean clearness. 
You look into rather than at its blue ex- 
panse, its melting gradations of light and 
mingling hues ; and you could see through 
them but for a kind of fathomless depth 
that lies beyond. His sunbeams—delicate 
lines of light in fields of fleecy, spiritual 
cloud—illumine the thoughts of the be- 
holder, and kindle his affections into a 
glow of appreciative wonder. His shad- 
ows chase each other over the hill-sides 
and through the valleys. The water rip- 
ples on the lake and glistens in the sun. 
The rivers flow lazily on toward the sea; 
and all nature throbs and palpitates un- 
der his foliage, with her rich bounteous 
life and animated beauty. I could almost 
breathe in his cool atmosphere, and bathe 
in his flowing streams. And I would like 
to have plucked a leaf from one of his 
trees, to carry away in my note-book. 
And the secret of this magical effect is 
the skillful management of light and 
shade. These are the ruling forces in all 
great painting, and color is secondary. 
Strong and determined sunlight makes 
deep, determined shadows and outlines, 
and these decide in a great measure the 
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merit of the work. In these Claude was 
amaster. What Ruskin says of Turner 
js true of him and of every good painter : 
“He paints in colors, but thinks in light 
and shade.” ‘Titian, Tintoretto, of the 
Lombard school, and Turner of the Eng- 
lish, rank very high in this branch of the 


Michael Angelo, of the Florentine school, 
and Raphael, of the Roman, were peerless 
in their department. Angelo executed 
but one piece in oil. It was a recent dis- 
covery, and he did not approve of the 
novelty. He said it might do for women 
and children, but men, he thought, should 
keep to water-colors. He was an architect 
and sculptor, and did not easily attain to 
eminence in painting. And but for the 
pertinacity of Pope Julius IL. he might 
never have known his power in this art. 
The pope wished him to adorn the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel. Angelo declined 
for want of practice, and recommended Ra- 
phael. The pontiff was inflexible, and he 
was also in haste, The artist, who never 
shrank from any thing required of him if 
it was within the bounds of possibility, 
took the best painters from Florence, and, 
setting them at work on the ceiling, stud- 
ied the art anew from itsrudiments. Then, 
effacing their work, he executed, with his 
own hand, the whole wonderful series, in 
a style of reverent boldness, sweetness, 
and beauty characteristic of his compre- 
hensive genius. And he did it all in the 
brief period of twenty months. 

It was a daring conception that no other 
but Buonarroti would have cared to at- 
tempt: the Creator and creation, the tri- 
al of man and the fall, and sketches of 
antediluvian history. In the first com- 
partment stands the Creator, in the ven- 
erable form of a long-bearded, grand old 
man. Repose and majesty, power and 
dignity, absoluteness in action—these are 
the dominant ideas which it expresses. 
The head is grand. There is a kind of 
divinity in the expanse of forehead and the 
deep, calm eyes. It is sublime, but it is not 
the unfathomable, the incomprehensible 
Infinite. Flesh and blood and muscle and 
bones are there in perfection, and skillful 
anatomy and fine drawing. But it is all 


finite and human; yet all that art can do 
to represent creation and the Creator is 
done. He speaks, and chaos springs from 
nothing into being, and then order and 
beauty out of chaos. By the extended 
palm the sun and moon wheel into their re- 
spective orbits. The brooding spirit floats 
in the air, surrounded by numberless genii 
—the articulated syllables of the creative 
or the prophetic Word. Adam rises up 
out of the earth at the touch of the Crea- 
tor’s finger, and receives the vital spark 
that makes him a “living soul.” Eve 
springs out from his side, persuasive in her 
graceful dignity and beaity. God marries 
them, and the twain become one. But 
there, for their trial, stands the “tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,” the tempter 
coiled around it, half human and half rep- 
tile, whispering crafty lies into the ear of 
the new-made bride. She is just about 
to pluck the bitter fruit 


“Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


There, too—the double action of law and 
penalty—is the angel, to drive the guilty 
pair from the garden, and place at its gate 
the flaming sword. 

Milton wrote a sublime poem on Para- 
dise Lost; but Angelo composed one be- 
fore him on the same theme, and made 
it a hymn for the ages, on the ceiling of 
this chapel, in the rhythmical lines of light 
and shade, and in the harmony and the 
musical composition of colors. 

But the greatest work of this great man 
in painting is the Last Judgment on the 
walls of this same chapel. He had been 
hurried in the work upon the ceiling by 
the impatience of the pope, and it fretted 
him. He would have his own time for this, 
and it cost him eight years. Justice fol- 
lowing slighted mercy, inflexible justice in 
final judgment, is the artist's ruling idea, 
and it is wrought out with a masterly full- 
ness in the figure of the Judge. He stands 
in the uppermost group, upon a platform 
of thin cloud, with all the stern grandeur 
of law and penalty of which the art and 
the artist were capable. Near by, on the 
same cloud, stands the Virgin Mother, and, 
around, the apostles. In the centre-group 
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are the angels, some blowing the last 
trumpets, some opening the Book of Life, 
and others closing the Book of Fate. Lower, 
the dead are in the different stages of re- 
viving life; on the one side the angels, 
with rosaries, are assisting the good in 
ascending tolthe right hand of the Judge, 
while the wicked are repulsed by them on 
the left, and dragged by pitiless spectral 
hands away into the smoke of the un- 
quenchable fire. There is a glimmer of 
Paganism in the piece, some draughts on 
Dante. But there is not a tinge of the 
vulgar Rationalism that proudly tramples 
on the Christian faith, or softens law and 
penalty into panderers to crime, or of that 
kid-glove Eclecticism that daintily picks a 
few truths here and there out of the Bible 
as lost gems from the rubbish of old ruins. 
Old Charon is indeed ferrying boat-loads 
of souls over the dark river. But it is 
eminently a work of faith, and denotes an 
age of faith. It is an impressive presenta- 
tion of fundamental Bible doctrine. The 
deep, dark lines of law and penalty mark 
the lower left. side of the picture, and the 
joyful hues of love and mercy kindle the 
upper right hand side into the light of 
cheavenly peace and blessedness. It is 
more than a picture, as the artist was more 
than a painter. He was a moralist and a 
poet and a preacher, and these great works 
are ethical treatises, eloquent argumenta- 
tions, grand discourses on the sublimest 
subjects: Creation, the Fall, and the final 
Judgment. 

Angelo was a deep, broad, honest Christ- 
ian man as well as'artist. And his spirit 
when he stood alone with God was as gen- 
tle, timid almost, as a woman’s in his ter- 
rible nature. His humility was profound 
and sincere as the flights of his genius 
were bold and sublime. With what a 
child-like simplicity does he hold up the 
Cross, above all art or science, as the source 
of his hope and the idea of his life: 


“Painting and sculpture’s aid in vain I crave ; 
My one sole refuge is that love divine 
Which from the Cross stretched forth its arms 

to save.” 
Raphael’s works are much more numer- 
ous than Angelo’s, and, with the exception 
of his Madonnas and the Transfiguration, 
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his fame rests more on his frescos than his 
oil-paintings. Of the Madonnas, those in 
the Dresden Gallery and the Pitti Gallery 
at Florence, called the Madonna di Sisto 
and Madonna della Seggiola, have been 
oftenest copied, and are generally regarded 
as the best. In the latter the Virgin is 
sitting with the babe in her arms, and the 
child John the Baptist kneeling by her 
side. A sweet foreshadowed sorrow chast- 
ens the calm maternal joy. Both mingle 
and shine out of the hazel eyes, averted for 
the moment from the object of her love, so 
full of pure deep thought, and of pensive 
wonder what this new joy can mean ; say- 
ing in her heart, “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord;” while with caressing tender- 
ness she lays her cheek to the child’s and 
clasps it to her bosom. The child, truly 
human, yet mysteriously divine, is drawn 
to its mother by natural instincts and a 
sense of dependence, his large meditative 
eyes looking into the dim future, and pon- 
dering, as by an incipient prescience, the 
momentous events that appear in the vista. 
The little forerunner, John, with clasped 
hands, gazes in mute and loving joy on the 
divine child. 

The picture expresses most perfectly 
the Roman Catholic idea of the immacu- 
late Mother, which is the germ of the 
mariolatry of that church. All the attri- 
butes of perfect womanhood are wrought 
into the picture of the Mother, according 
to the artist’s pure and classic ideas of 
woman’s nature and of female beauty. 
Yet she is not a Parisian belle, or an 
English fine woman, but a simple, divine- 
ly consecrated Jewish mother. It is not 
the charm of physical contour or of color- 
ing that attracts you, though these are 
perfect; but the higher fascination of 
sentiment, of spiritual beauty, virgin 
purity, and maternal self-abandoning 
affection; the light of heavenly hope 
shaded by a forecasting thought of evil 
times, and a linger of sadness and sorrow. 
It is not strange that such ideal woman- 
hood and purest motherhood should 
attract adoration; that such pictures 
should be worshiped where the people 
are taught that there are two mediators 
instead of one, and that the divine Son 
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forgives sins reluctantly, if at all, only at 
the intercession of the human, immacu- 
late Mother.* 

Raphael’s Bible is a series of designs 
from biblical history, painted on the ceil- 
ing of the Arcades in the old court of the 
Vatican. Those charming stories are told 
with such grace and lyrical beauty, and 
breathe such refinement of taste and re- 
ligious sensibility, as have made them 
models in the treatment of scripture sub- 
jects to all later artists. Two of the car- 
dinals were one day commenting on the 
work, to the annoyance of the master 
workman. ‘The apostle’s face is too 
red,” said one. “He blushes,” was the 
reply of the indignant artist, ‘“‘even in 
heaven, to see into what hands the church 
has fallen in these latter days.” 

But the last and the most wonderful of 
all Raphael’s works is the Transfigura- 
tion. It is in the Vatican, and is not 
only the best of the artist’s productions, 
but it ranks as the finest oil-painting in 
the world. The scene is laid on Mount 
Tabor by the painter as by our poets, 
and the mount has been so long hallowed 
by this sacred association that I would 
gladly accept the tradition. But, accord- 
ing to the best history, the mount was 
occupied by military fortifications during 
the earthly abode of Christ, and had been 
for a century or more. This precludes 
the idea of its being the scene of the 
Transfiguration; but the beauty of the 
picture is not affected: by any such geo- 
graphical error. 

The import of the scene is a preintima- 
tion of the glory of Christ for the world’s 
redemption, as the moral centre of the 





*The anachronism of a pope of the fif- 
teenth century in the same picture with the 
Mother and Child, which occurs in the Madonna 
of the Dresden Gallery, is not infrequent in 
the art. Tintoretto painted the Israelites in 
the wilderness bearing fire-arms. Paul Ver- 
onese introduced the Benedictine Monks as 
guests with Jesus at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee. Breugh, a Dutch artist, in a picture 
of the Magi, painted one of them in a sur- 
plice, with boots and spurs, presenting to the 
infant Redeemer the model of a Dutch seven- 
ty-four gun-ship. 
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patriarchal, prophetical, and apostolic dis- 
pensations—Christus Salvator Mundi. 
The painting has been criticised for its 
double action, 4s of two distinct pictures, 
but without reason. The subject demand- 
ed a threefold action of a double element, 
and the artist has treated it accordingly. 
Above, elevated in the air, is the Saviour, 
radiant in the glory of the partially un- 
veiled Godhead, blending in the face and 
form and mien the beauty of the restored 
humanity with the sublimity of the in- 
carnated Deity. On the right and left 
are Moses and Elias talking with him, 
and exulting in the foreshadowed glories 
of his dominion. Beneath, reclining on 
the mount, are the three apostles, shading 
their faces from the dazzling brightness, 
yet gazing intently on the vision which 
they were called there to behold and to 
declare. Lower, and at the foot of the 
mount, is a group, from which the other 
parts of the picture take their significance 
—the impotent and sick, the demonized 
and miserable, with -despairing, woe-be- 
gone aspect, whose arfn is pointing to the 
Saviour above as the Healer and the Hope 
of the world. 

The head and face and whole figure of 
the Saviour are unequaled. It stands 
alone in the art, the divinest image of 
majesty and beauty, sublimity and sim- 
plicity of divinity, pervading a recovered 
humanity, ever drawn by the skill of 
man. Genius can aspire to nothing purer 
or more perfect. Art is incapable of any- 
thing more touching and truly Christian. 
Only Raphael could have produced it. I 
studied it as an illuminated compend 
of the gospels, an epitome of the epis- 
tles. I gazed on it till it breathed and 
spoke to me of peace to the penitent, of 
conflict but of victory to the trusting, 
and of joy to the world. 

The great artist wrought this and fell 
asleep ; and at his funeral it was suspend- 
ed above his lifeless form, the delight of 
all beholders, while the last touches of 
his hand were fresh on the canvass. 

“Then entering in they looked, 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece ; 
Now oh his face, lifeless and colorless, 
Then on those forms divine that lived and 
breathed, 
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And would live on for ages—all were moved, 
And sighs burst forth and loudest lamenta- 
tion.” 

It is often asked why artists, espe- 
cially sculptors and painters, are so at- 
tracted to Italy, for all who can do so go 
there. Italy is the home of the arts and 
the mother of artists. She inspirited the 
treasures of Greece, and retains the chief 
works of her own masters, the canons 
and models of taste for the world. All 
these belong to her, and she will not 
let them go from her. Students that 
would study these must go to Italy. You 
can not find the Transfiguration at Berlin, 
nor the Venus di Medici at Paris, nor the 
Dying Gladiator in London or New-York. 
Besides, Italy has a climate of her own. 
The air is healthier than in colder climes, 
the sky bluer, and the verdure more 
velvet-like and richer. It was near the 
close of a summer-like day in January 
that I strolled with a painter, full of 
thought and his art, along the muddy 
Tiber, down to the Ponte Malle, memora- 
ble for the battle between Constantine 
and Maxentius. The spot is celebrated 
also as the resort of landscape painters 
for some of their finest views. Hither 
came our own gifted and glorious Allston 
to drink in the beauties of the scene— 
the winding, sluggish stream ; the green 
valleys and soft gray hills; the distant 
mountains, snow-capped and glittering in 
the sun. Here, too, that most genial 
spirit, Thomas Cole, loved to muse, and 
was elevated and filled with God and 
nature till he had hardly an equal in giv- 
ing expression to the beauties of the one, 
or a superior in the simplicity of his de- 
vout faith in the sovereignty and love of 
the other. 

The culturing influence of the fine arts 
is a lesson that one unconsciously learns 
as he saunters in the galleries of Italy 
and muses before the works of the old 
masters. Some are disposed to ask: 
“ What is the use of these fine paintings 
and pieces of sculpture—especially to the 
common people?” One who needs to ask 
would not appreciate the answer until his 
sluggish nature had been stirred by the 
pt wer he questions. Let one of the com- 
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mon people, of ordinary sensibility and 
good education, come under the influence 
of these works, and by the elevating 
effect of art he will be raised out of that 
class. A good painting, historical, land. 
scape, or of ideal beauty, or even a fine 
engraving suspended upon the wall, js 
silently performing ‘the work of an edy. 
cator. It refines the taste by its laws of 
composition and generalization, its lights 
and shades and harmony of colors, It 
imparts new ideas of beauty and new 
harmonies to the character it thus helps 
to form. The fine arts are, in no small 
degree, the educators in Italy, and in the 
absence of common schools and Sabbath. 
schools and where the Bible is under the 
ban of the papacy, they perform a most 
beneficent mission, The poor peasant 
who has never seen a Bible, and knows 
not a letter of the alphabet, from the nu- 
merous historical paintings which crowd 
the churches, becomes familiar with the 
leading events and characters of scripture 
history. Raphael’s Bible is always open 
to him though God’s word be closed, 
and he is shut up in a dungeon if he 
opens it without a license. Not knowing 
which way to look for “the Star in the 
East”—hardly for the North star—he 
will gaze on the Transfiguration or the 
Last Supper in an ecstasy of appreciative 
delight. Leaning against a pilaster in 
St. Peter’s, he drinks in its infinitude of 
beauty and is filled with its grandeur. 
Something more of this ssthetic culture 
mingled with our stalwart Anglo-Saxon 
strength would give a grace to our na- 
tional character, without detracting from 
its sturdiness, which would be a decided 
improvement. 

Another impression made on_ the 
thoughtful observer of the works of the 
great masters is that the object of art is 
not merely to amuse, but, by the truth 
and beauty and grandeur of the ideas it 
conveys, to instruct and elevate. The 
true artist is not a mere imitator. All 
art has rules and models; but he is no 
master who can not conceive and execute 
some things which rules do not teach, 
who does not go back of all models to 
nature, and beyond all masters to the 
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God of nature. The perfection of art 
lies, in part at least, in the conception of 
an ideal beauty of which there is no mo- 
nopoly, and, as yet, no perfect mastery. 


Itis not found in any one embodiment in - 


nature, yet is all truth and nature. Mil- 
ton’s Garden of Eden is a collection of all 
the beauties which he had ever seen or 
imagined—an ideal garden. The Jupiter 
of Phidias and the Venus di Medici were 
after no one model, and had no prototype 
except in the artist’s mind. But all man- 
ly traits were grouped into the one, and 
all womanly grace and beauty breathed 
into the other. 

This is the higher range and the true 
object of art. It is this that ennobles it 
by making it a teacher of what it is noble 
to learn. It treats of nature, not of 


specimens, but of species; of the essen- 
tial truths of nature—simplicity, harmo- 
ny, beauty, grandeur; of human nature 
—intelligence, feeling, character; every- 
where the same, and everywhere differ- 
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ing. To express these; to discourse on 
them in light and shade, in form and 
color; to interpret them to the beholders 
as the works of the great master-artists— 
this is the aim of genius; this is inspira- 
tion, and makes one immortal in his art. 
And the way to attain this immortality is 
by labor. Turner was once asked what 
his secret was. ‘I have no secret but 
hard work,” was his reply. “This is a 
secret that many never learn, and don’t 
succeed because they don’t learn it. La- 
bor is the genius that changes the world 
from ugliness to beauty.” This is the on- 
ly true Promethean fire. It kindlesin the 
student’s brain as he carefully ponders 
the ideas of the old masters and patiently 
elaborates his own. Itglows in the refin- 
ing furnace of a discriminating and culti- 
vated taste. It flashes electrically in the 
worship of a trained and heated imagina- 
tion, and darts forth in form or color, in 
word or song, to warm, to elevate and 
bless mankind. 


PERSIA UNVAILED. 


Tae fairy-land of the fire-worshipers 
has ever remained a terra incognita to 
the practical world. Fancy has painted 
itin song and story, imagination has rev- 
eled in its airy palaces, and enthusiastic 
tourists have longed to wander in the 
blissful vales of Araby the blest. 

But, until recently, Persia has received 
ne practical attention, and but little real 
‘and valuable information has been dis- 
seminated in relation to her present condi- 
tion and future prospects in the onward 
march of history. 

Quite recently, however, Persia has been 
unvailed, mainly by the efforts and inves- 
tigations of European embassies; and a 
recent Austrian mission to Persia has 
given us such a fund of information, both 
interesting and useful, that we believe an 
investigation of its records, and a study 
of its main practical points, will be a labor 
of utility to our readers, as it is to usa 
labor of love. 


Persia, like other Mohammedan coun- 
tries, struggled vigorously but unsuccess- 
fully against the inroads of Christian civil- 
ization, England, from the side of India, 
infringed on the confines of Persia, and 
planted the seeds of European civilization 
within its borders. This gave rise to an 
Indo-Persian war, during which the shah 
is said deeply to have regretted that he 
ever permitted a European foot to tread 
upon his soil; but he at the same time 
resolved that he would use the weapons 
of his enemies with which to defend him~ 
self, and thus he determined to adopt 
every means for the extension throughout 
his realm of the benefits enjoyed by the 
cultivated nations of Western Europe. 
His first effort in this direction was to im- 
prove his army by European instructors, 
and strengthen it by the introduction of 
modern implements. of war. At a later 
period he recognized the necessity of 
adopting the arts of. peace, as well for the 
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comfort and well-being of his nation as 
with a view to hold his position in the in- 
creasing competition of foreign produc- 
tions that threatened to drive his own 
from the markets of Russia and the Ori- 
ent. 

In the first place, a few English officers 
were installed as teachers in the Persian 
army, and a number of young Persians 
were sent to England to study medicing 
The English were soon involved in com- 
plications, and left ; the returning students 
repaid their country’s care with faithful 
service ; one became physician to the 
shah, and another wrote a mathematical 
work, and afterward became Persian am- 
bassador to England. 

A few French officers were then called 
into the country, but, mainly from ineffi- 
ciency in the government, their talent and 
skill were not put into practical operation, 
and after drawing large salaries for a cer- 
tain period, they were dismissed. Some 
time afterward the spirit of improvement 
again began to manifest itself; and it was 
resolved to establish in Teheran a military 
school, as well as a school of medicine. 
But as the shah desired to avoid all polit- 
ical complications, he gave a wide berth 
to English, French, and Russians, and 
sent a special messenger to Vienna to en- 
gage a corps of Austrian officers to estab- 
lish these institutions. Thus the distin- 
guished gentleman to whom we are in- 
debted for much important information 
entered the Persian service. Doctor Pol- 
lak, the principal physician of this expedi- 
tion, became attached to the person of the 
shah, and thus enjoyed opportunities 
rarely if ever before granted to any Ku- 
ropean. We have, therefore, a mass of 
knowledge, extending over a wide range 
of subjects, overwhelming us with the 
French “ embarras des richesses,” so that 
we scarcely know which fruit to pluck 
and bring along to our readers, and which 
to leave in its native and foreign home. 

Europeans do not flourish on Persian 
soil. With the exception of the various 
embassies and consulates there are but 
few foreigners there, and these are of the 
most various nationalities. They mostly 
live in Teheran, and are isolated from the 
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natives. It is said that not a single case 
has occurred of a foreigner settling in Per. 
sia and adopting it as a country, as is fre. 
quently the case in Egypt and Turkey, 
.The position of a European is, therefore, 
not an enviable one; he is cut off Pity 
civilized life, and reduced to find his re. 
sources within himself; from female gsoci- 
ety he is so completely excluded by law 
and custom that he may not see an un- 
vailed female face in years. It is only, 
therefore, the cultivated man who finds a 
pleasure in scientific investigation or an 
interest in studying land and people, that 
can content himself with a long sojourn, 
One is at first prepossessed with Persian 
society, and enjoys the graceful turns and 
delicate fineness of conversation as well as 
the polite bearing of the cultivated classes, 
Later, alas! one is forced to acknowledge 
that. beneath these facile forms are con- 
cealed hypocrisy, falsehood, and treach- 
ery. And still, at times, there is great 
doubt of a righteous verdict in this ques- 
tion of national peculiarities, as few are 
more difficult of a just solution. It would 
seem as if the Persians of to-day were de- 
generated from a higher grade of culture, 
In antiquity, they were noted for simplici- 


“ty of morals, and especially for great love 


of truth, whereas all accounts now harmo- 
nize in declaring them most scoomplished 
in the art of falsehood. 

The Persian is a highly cultivated lan- 
guage; but it has no words, according to 
Dr. Pollak, for virtue, gratitude, repent; 
ance, honor, and conscience. Virtue is 
translated by a word that rather indicates 
piety; and their equivalent for honor 
means skillfulness in a profession. Per- 
mitted and unpermitted salt are the syno- 
nyms for gratitude and ingratitude, and 
these relate literally to the return or neg- 
lect of hospitality. Their word for repent: 
ance is rather chagrin for want of success; 
and for conscience, and the stings of con- 
science, there is nothing approaching a 
synonym. Now, asevery cultivated people 
will form words to express the thoughts 
it possesses, we infer from the absence of 
words a want of the idea. Since their 
poet Sadi sung, ‘‘A lie for a good purpose 
is to be preferred to a truth that excites 
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discord,” every falsehood is covered with 
the garb of good intent. A Persian lays 
but little claim to truth, and when caught 
in falsehood smilingly acknowledges his 
yenial sin. There seems to exist a silent 
convention in this regard : false coins are 
received and again paid out without con- 
sidering one’s self deceived or deceiving. 
An English ambassador once complained 
to the grand vizier of the unreliability of 
his words, and received for answer: “As 
a rule, consider all that I say false; what 
I write, may be true.” 

The Persian has great control over his 
passions; his features never betray what 
is passing in his soul. His chagrin he 
can conceal long within his breast, until 
the favorable moment for revenge arrives. 
He follows the maxim of Sadi—to be sur- 
prised at nothing—or he knows, at least, 
how to govern his demonstrations so that 
his surprise is not visible. He has a taste 
for poetry, music, and song; but he fre- 
quently sacrifices the sense to words and 
rhythm. He is witty but illogical in 
Give him the proposition, 
“All men are mortal—Caius is a man;” 
his deduction will be that Caius is not a 
horse. Hating every authority, he under- 
stands, nevertheless, how to yield to every 
one. He is not warlike, and will suffer for 
along time the hardest oppression; but 
will resist at last with a heavy fist, or bring 
upon his oppressor a punishment that will 
dishonor his family. 
of justice and of horror of oppression ; 
but the opportunity scarcely presents it- 
self before he becomes the severest tyrant. 
If the shah feels the oppression of Euro- 
pean powers, he transmits it to his pro- 
vincial governors, these to their subordi- 
nates, and the latter to the Christians and 
Jews. Uncertain of his fate the coming 
day, the Persian lives only for the present; 
the shah and khan build only for a few 
years; the peasant plants only so many 
and such trees as will afford him in the 
shortest time what he needs. Not cruel 
hy nature, he treats beasts with more leni- 
ency than men, 

The Persian is not very inventive, but 
excellent at imitation ; comprehends quick- 
ly, and then stops to enjoy what he has 


his thoughts. 
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learned. He loves his native soil, but 
seems to have little love of country. Mon- 
ey easily secures his favor, and in matters 
of faith, though not fanatical, he desires to 
be considered devout and zealous. Two 
Persians who never perform their prayers 
at home, will fulfill this duty as soon as 
they come together, although each one 
knows that it is a mutual deception. In 
social intercourse their bearing is amiable ; 
they will always say something pleasant 
to a neighbor, and expect as much in re- 
turn, though they may cordially hate 
each other and be plotting mutual in- 
jury. 

The Persian is deceitful, hypocritical, 
revengeful, and covetous; in short, he 
shows all the traits peculiar to a people 
who have no moral basis for their actions. 
His religion is a mere show, a hollow play 
with forms and ceremonies. It would ap- 
pear as if Mohammedanism, in its transi- 
tion from a nomadic to a settled and 
cultivated people, had thereby suffered 
degeneration. Among the cultivated, no- 
body believes in the Koran; some put 
nothing in its place, others form individu- 
al views or adopt the philosophical system 
of the Dervises. 

We have a sad picture of the Moham- 
medan priesthood; for although Islamism 
does not recognize a priestly caste, such 
has been formed in Persia on account of 
the language of the Koran, which is only 
understood by the learned. The Moham- 
medan priests are mainly learned in the 
law, and, as such, have great influence 
with the common people. But they dis- 
tort the laws to their own purposes for 
pecuniary bribes, forge wills, despoil 
widows and orphans, and practice extor- 
tion in fees and usury. Before the world 
they feign poverty and humility; but 
they gather for themselves, their families, 
and their mosques immense wealth. 
Their strength lies with the poor and 
degraded ; the upper classes despise them. 
In morals they are utterly lascivious and 
abandohed, and the obscenity of the stage. 
finds its food in their excesses. For a 
long time the rulers have endeavored to 
curtail their power by means of confisca- 
tion of the wealth of the mosques and 
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exile of the priests; but the task is not 
an easy one. 

In Persia punishment is-considered an 
act of revenge, and it is cruel in the ex- 
treme. The executions are horrid beyond 
conception, and there is a general want of 
feeling with the sufferings of their fellows 
that gives us no very flattering conception 
of the Persians, though they are a lively 
and intellectual people. 

The Persian boy receives, in his sixth 
year, a preceptor at home, or he is sent to 
school. Until very recently it was thought 
superfluous to educate girls, but the cus- 
tom is now gaining ground to allow them 
a certain. amount of instruction. The 
government takes no interest in element- 
ary instruction; the matter depends en- 
tirely on the parents. There are common 
schools for the poorer classes; but they 
are all private undertakings, and charge 
for the instruction. They practice a 
severe discipline in schools, and punish 
by whipping the soles of the feet. 

Education ‘ begins with spelling, that 
the Koran may be read as soon as pos- 
sible. The most difficult acquirement is 
that of writing. The Persians use the 
Arabian characters, whose formation re- 
quires a great deal of care. It is said 
that a year’s practice is necessary for 
every letter before it can be perfectly 
well executed; and a handsome hand- 
writing is the first and most important 
mark of a good education. When the 
Koran has been once or iwice read 
through, the children receive the QGulis- 
tan of the poet Sadi. This is a book of 
stories and epigrammatic precepts; many 
of the latter contain important truths, and 
are impressed on the memory. These 
form the prin¢ipal basis of instruction, 
for every polite conversation must be 
spiced with their quotation. At the age 
of ten, the poorer boys enter the business 
of their father or some other service; 
those of the wealthier classes receive a 
private tutor, who imparts instruction in 
languages and poetry. At about fifteen 
education is finished, and the young man 
obtains an official position, and frequently 
also a wife. 

Poetry forms the very core of Persian 
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culture. No other nation, perhaps, can 
show poets who exert so lasting an in. 
fluence on the character and habits of the 
people as do Sadi, Ferdusi, and Hafis, 
Their verses live in the mouth of the 
entire nation, * Sadi is their didactic poet, 
who treats of nearly all the relations of 
life, and gives wise counsels in the form 
of epigrams: here the Persian, when in 
doubt, seeks and finds in analogous cases 
a guide to conduct him. The books of 
Hafis reveal to him his fate; he perforates 
a page, and the sentence that is thus by 
chance presented serves him as an oracle, 
He reads the divine Ferdusi with such 
rapture as to receive his fables for histori- 
cal facts. 

But Persian poetry has its excrescences, 
The number of versifiers is legion; they 
rival each other in epithets and forced 
allusions, and if a good thought happens 
to find the light, it is exhumed from the 
earlier poets. They consider poetry a 
branch of industry, and by its practice 
beg a new coat or a dinner. Even kings 
lay claim to be counted among the poets. 
At court there is always a poet-laureate, 
who, according to old custom, has a right 
to adopt a name by which he will be 
known in literature. The present lau- 
reate calls himself “The Sun of the Min- 
strels.” There is also no lack of street 
poetry, through which unpopular person- 
alities are often severely scourged, or some 
prominent scandal is presented to the pub- 
lic; even the measures of the government 
are thus subjected to a cutting criticism. 

The Persians are extremely ignorant of 
geography ; they still believe in the sys- 
tem of Ptolemy, and consider the earth a 
disk surrounded by the ocean. Of Europe 
they know little beyond the names of the 
nations with which they come in contact, 
or that have sent representatives to their 
court. Their ideas of Asia are a little 
more real and practical, and in Africa they 
know Egypt and Zanzibar through the 
slave-trade. America they indicate by 
the name of the New, World. Only a few 
learned men have exact ideas of geograph- 
ical latitude and longitude; the latter 
they fix according to the Canary Islands. 
In history they seem to be a little better 
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skilled, but they care little for chronology 
or locality ; the person, with them, absorbs 


' ll the interest, and thus they weave all 


historical knowledge around certain indi- 
yiduals, and share their weal or woe. 
Their history proper begins with Moham- 
med. All that occurred previously is 
concentrated in that series of legends as 
given in the heroic lays of Ferdusi. Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon, they know in 
mythical garb. Of their own contests 
with the Greeks, of the Parthians and 
their glorious struggles with the Romans, 
there remain but slight traces. So com- 
plete was the success of Mohammed in 
annihilating all earlier sources, chronolo- 
gy, coins, and annals, and substituting 
himself in their stead. 

The eduéated Persian carefully reads 
the story of the Mussulmans in the cele- 
brated volume of Mirchand. This book 
is found in nearly all refined houses ; the 
shah often causes a chapter to be read to 
him during breakfast, and knows it, there- 
fore, by heart. Under the former shah, 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon, as well as Peter 
the Great, and Charles XII., were trans- 
lated into Persian. The last two works 
are extensively circulated, and every cul- 
tivated Persian knows them accurately. 

The present government has done much 
for the extension of historical knowledge. 
The shah employed two of the most 
learned men of the empire to continue 
the history of the Mohammedan epochs 
down to the present time; and also to 
write a special history of his race and dy- 
nasty. But the present deteriorated taste 
has rendered the style so inflated, and so 
overloaded it with quotations, epigrams, 
play upon words, and doggerel rhyme, that 
it appears ridiculous even to the Persians. 
When the shah is in a good humor, he has 
4 chapter of this work read to him, and, 
on hearing a passage of peculiar quaint- 
hess, or a rhyme out of place, he bursts 
out into loud laughter, and the courtiers 
all join in ex officio. The passage must 
then be repeated ten times, and each time 
with the same explosion, after which the 
thyme in question is the court gossip for 
Several days. Notwithstanding all its 
faults, among which partisanship is not 
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the least, the work has, in many respects, 
lasting worth. The present shah has also 
caused to be translated into Persian, from 
European sources, the history of Alexan- 
der the Great, and the advent to the throne 
of the Emperor Nicholas L, as well as his 
administration, so that he is comparatively 
well informed in history. 

The art of printing was introduced 
about the beginning of this century ; but 
the printed letters did not satisfy the taste 
of the Persians, because the letters do not 
keep in line, but extend now above and 
now below. Hence, few books appeared 
in print. But lithography has had great 
success. In every large city there is at 
least one lithographic establishment, and, 
therefore, quite recently, there have been 
lithographed numerous works of histori- 
cal, poetical, or religious tendency. Near- 
ly evefy important manuscript has been 
lithographed. The Koran is only permit- 
ted in the original; translations are for- 
bidden, because it is impossible to translate 
this holy book. An edition once appeared, 
however, with interlinear translation, but 
it is very rare. 

The wealthy Persian has no taste for 
printed books; his aim is for the possgs- 
sion of manuscripts, and, as the amateur ° 
in pictures knows the painter or the 
school, so he knows the writer by the 
production of the master-hand. The art 
of the ornamental penman is no longer so 
remunerative as formerly. A manuscript 
of acknowledged worth must be written 
on Chinese paper, from the beginning to 
the end, one letter like another; similar 
letters must resemble each other with 
mathematical correctness. Initial and 
capital letters are placed on a blue ground, 
adorned with delicate gold arabesques ; 
the caso or binding is adorned with paint- 
ed pictures; and these volumes are at 
times of great worth. 

Large collections of books are very raze. 
Even in the library of the shah there are 
not more than three hundred manuscripts 
and a few printed European books. The 
books lie in horizontal piles, with the back 
against the wall, and the edge turned out; 
on the latter is the title of the book in 
large letters. The largest library that 
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Persia ever possessed was seized by the 

Russians in their invasion, and taken to 

St. Petersburg, where for this reason, the 
finest Perso-Arabic manuscripts are to be 
‘found. 

For some years there has appeared week- 
ly in Teheran, in small folio form, an offi- 
cial journal in lithograph. But its contents 
are by no means elevating in their charac- 
ter; during their trouble with England 
it exerted some political influence on its 
readers by articles of a national tendency, 
in which it mainly used their religious pre- 
judices as a lever for patriotic action. 

It is indispensably necessary for the ac- 
complished man to be able to write a letter 
with elegance. The Persian writes many 
letters and notes, and with the greatest 
care; and those which he receives are sub- 
jected to a sharp criticism. They have 

. the most accurate rules for contefits and 
form, varying with the nicest gradations 
according to the rank of the sender or re- 
ceiver., These letters are mainly phrases 
in word and manner, and the last phrase 
consists in cutting off the corner of the 
sheet, to indicate thereby the imperfection 
of all human things. 

\ The almost insuperable difficulties of the 
Persian orthography, as well as of the in- 
ternal and external forms of letters, make 
it necessary for every house of pretension 
to possess special expert in these branches. 
Men of position engage a secretary skilled 
in the orthographic art. Ifa minister or 
governor writes an important letter, he 
from time to time questions his secretary, 
stationed near him, as to the orthography 
of words, or he simply dictates that his 
servant may write accurately. The number 
of these experts is not large, and distin- 
guished services in this line lead to promo- 
tion te high official position. The present 
minister of the exterior owes his place to 
his skill in orthography. 

The letter-style was formerly much more 
complicated than at present, and the froth 
of words so great that the real sense was 
drowned, or at least divined with great 
difficulty. The present shah, who has no 
liking for this bombast, turns it into ridi- 
cule, and is thereby effecting a much great- 
er simplicity of style. This is to be ascrib- 
ed to the published letters of European 
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monarchs, as the letters, proclamations 
and ukases of the shah frequently contain 
sentences and turns from the correspond- 
ence of Napoleon, Nicholas, and Peter the 
Great. On Dr. Pollak’s first appearance 
he received a note from the minister of the 
interior; in the commencement it intro. 
duced nightingales, spring roses, friend- 
ship, and politeness; it then went on to 
say that the writer had a decayed tooth, 
and in the name of friendship and harmony 
would like to be relieved of it. -Concly- 
sion, “You will, of course, not forget to 
bring your forceps.” 

Mathematics are not favorite studies of 
the Persians. Alchemy and astrology, 
however, find their devotees who know 
how to make a profitable use, or rather 
misuse, of their arts. In the cities one 
meets occasional so-called philosophers, 
mostly among the priests, who claim their 
title for having read a few translated trea- 
tises on the Greek philosophers. They like 
to enter into philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal disputations with Europeans, especially 
on matters of destiny and free choice, not, 
however, without previous reservation that 
the Koran has long since settled all these 
things, but they like to know the views 
of Europeans on these subjects. 

On the whole, cultivation has, of late, 
increased in extent, but decreased in in- 
tensity ; there are more who can read and 
write, but fewer who devote themselves 
to scientific efforts. The arts may be said 
to be totally neglected. In drawing and 
painting the Persians might make some 
progress with. good instruction, as they 
show some talent for these branches. 

The ,material condition and_ political 
future of Persia claim our attention before 
closing this article. In this field we find 
nothing encouraging, and nowhere any 
thing that reminds us of the high state of 
culture that exiited among the ancient 
Persians. In most respects a striking 
contrast to ancient times presents itself, 
and this is owing to the effects of Islamism 
and the efforts of a government that long 
since succeeded in eradicating the noblest 
basis of ancient Persian refinement, the 
sense of justice in the consciousness of the 
people. 

Nothing proves more clearly the neglect 
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ofthe country than the want of all means 
ofintercommunication. In few countries 
are the natural advantages greater for 
goodand convenient roads. The long ele- 
yated ridges, the firm soil, the rarity of 
mitshy ground, the entire absence of 

broad streams, and the excellence 
of the horses and mules, all favor the con- 
struction of roads; and still there is not 
really one well made in all Persia. They 
travel on the same caravan roads that have 
been used for centuries, over hill or moun- 
tain, by the side of torrents, or through 
chasms, ever choosing the most direct 
route. The only aids to transport given by 
human hand are the bridges in the most 
dangerous points. They are built solely 
from the proceeds of certain endowments, 
andare neverrepaired ; thence the proverb, 
*fhe bridges are signals of warning that 
one Shall not pass them.” This want of 
means of communication produces the 
most baneful consequences, apart from the 
difficulty and danger of travel. With the 


extent and fertility of the land, the harvest 
never fails through its entire extent; but 


it frequently occurs that famine will pre- 
vail in one province, while in another grain 
is so plenty as to be nearly: worthless. 

For the same reason the rich stores of 
iron and copper and the mighty beds of 
coal lie untouched in the bosom of the 
earth. The cultivation of the land is in 
the'same neglected state; and this is more 
striking when we consider what Persia 
yielded in ancient times. One fact is suf- 
ficiently indicative of the present, namely, 
that more than one third of the population 
consists of nomadic tribes. How it comes 
that in this country, once inhabited by a 
stable, agricultural people, these nomads 
could thus increase, is explained in various 
Ways, mainly by the despotic form of 
government, and the injurious influences 
of Mohammedanism. With wise foresight 
the teachings of Zoroaster induced great 
attention to the culture of the soil. In 
this dry climate, artificial irrigation is a 
prime necessity for the success of vegeta- 
tion. Water is to be drawn from the earth 
and led through canals to the fields; and 
the growth of trees is to be encouraged, that 
they may attract the moisture of the air, 
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and prevent, by their'shade, the drying up 
of the soil. Zoroaster, therefore, made the 
care of pure flowing water and the culti- 
vation of trees religious duties, The year 
began on the twenty-first of March, and © 
every day had its patron saint or pro- 
tecting god, at whose behest; they sowed 
or planted, reaped or harvested. With 
the monotheism of the prophet, the springs 
and trees, the months and days, lost their 
protection; and.as the belief in them van- 
ished, water and tree were neglected. The 
result was, the land became barren of foli- 
age, the canals were choked up or destroy- 
ed, and the arable land became parched 
earth. Regions once thickly peopled be- 
came wastes, and healthy sites for stately 
cities desert places; and of the celebrated 
system of forty thousand canals, so lauded 
by Herodotus in ancient Persia, scarcely a 
vestige remains. 

And again, the despotism which op- 
presses the Persians of to-day is well cal- 
culated to increase nomadic habits, for the 
nomad can escape it far more easily than 
the fixed inhabitant. . Thus these wander- 
ing tribes feel no desire to obtain settled 
homes; and the settler himself is tempted 
to leave his fields and adopt a wandering 
life. Thus the religion and the govern- 
mental form of the Mohammedans operate 
against agriculture, that basis of civilized 
society. Herein lies the weakness and the 
probable downfall of Mahommedan realms, 
The agricultural class.in Persia deserves 
the praise of great industry. It has out- 
lived all the storms that have passed over 
the land, and ever returned to its labors in 
spite of all hinderances; it would be con- 
tented and happy if the government did 
not so oppress it with taxes as to make 
existence almost impossible. 

In industrial matters the Persians have 
made but little progress. The present 
shah has made a few efforts to introduce: 
manufactories of European construction, 
but matters were managed so badly as to. 
discourage rather than encourage their 
continuance. A host of Russian and 
French workmen were brought to erect a 
candle factory; after spending thousands 
they produced a few pounds of stearine 
candles with the Persian stamp) and the- 
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royal arms. The Buropean director re- 
ceived a coat of honor, left the establish- 
ment, and candle-making was at an end. 
A paper-mill was erected which was to 
make paper enough for all Iranistan; the 
experiment lasted a few years, swallowed 
up thousands, made a few sheets of coarse 
gray paper, and gave up the ghost. A 
sugar refinery failed because the govern- 
ment insisted on having the coarse sugar 
without paying for it. The greatest efforts 
were made to erect a cotton factory. 
Steam-engines were brought from Russia 
with untold trouble, by the shortest and 
most difficult route, and mainly by human 
transports. Whole villages were sum- 
moned to the labor, and an entire district 
was nearly depopulated; fifty men lost 
their lives in the undertaking, and tens of 
thousands in money were swallowed up; 
a few pounds of material were worked up 
and presented to the king, and this was 
the only fruit of all this labor and expense. 

Persian artisans are quite industrious, 
but quite indifferent. The merchant is 
active, thoughtful, enterprising, honest, 
and punctual; he is the most attractive 
feature one finds in all Persia.. Accord- 
ing to’their poet Sadi: “Three things 
can not exist without three other things: 
the state without justice, knowledge with- 
out discussion, and wealth without trade.” 
But with these modern Persians only the 
last of these rules seems to obtain. The 
state exists without an overmeasure of 
justice, and there is much discussion, 
but very little knowledge. Trade, on the 
contrary, flourishes, and the merchant ob- 
tains advantages whose influence extends 
beyond the mere possession of wealth. 
‘Of all the castes the merchants enjoy the 
most esteem ; their property is rarely mo- 
lested, and the government hesitates to 
‘annoy them with burdens that are placed 
without mercy on other subjects. 

Persia bears the pressure of a genuine 
Asiatic despotism. The shah is aman of 
neglected education, whose character con- 
sists of suspicion, vanity, cunning, ambi- 
tion, and avarice: this latter quality is 
especially marked, and all the officers of 
the state regard it as an example to be 
closely fullowed. But between the ava- 
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rice of the shah and that of his officers 
there is a wide difference; these latter 
provide for themselves, their favorites, and 
their families ; the shah hoards his treas. 
ures for one purpose, namely, warlike 
expeditions to extend his realm. The 
loftiness of his ideas: in relation to his 
own government may be inferred from 
the following: He resolved for a time, in 
imitation of his European compeers, to 
have a popular representation—an upper 
and a lower house, whose distinctive point 
of difference was, that the former was to 
receive a few more dishes of rice for break- 
fast than the latter. 

Under such a government, who can 
hope for a national regeneration of Persia? 
The shah is said to dream of restoring 
the ancient limits of Iranistan, but he 
overvalues the strength of his land and 
the power of his army. Besides, he is 
always held in check by Russia on the 
north, and England on the south and east; 
indeed, he may rejoice if Russian might 
do not ere long overwhelm him, as the 
Persian provinces in the region of the 
Caspian Sea are in a state of discontent 
that invites the advances of the invader. 

Indeed, as we pen these lines, the whole 
Eastern question is looming up in giant 
proportions, and may soon command the 
attention of the world. Russia is un- 
doubtedly on the look-out for a large share 
of the fragment in case of the destruc- 
tion of any of the existing powers. Tur- 
key is the irretrievably “sick man,” and 
Austria is in the agonies of transition 
from a European to a semi-oriental state. 
And it would seem as if she had foreseen 
and prepared for this change. We well 
remember the excellence of her Oriental 
Academy in Vienna, in which some of the 
noblest young men of the empire were 
studying the languages, and all other mat- 
ters pertaining to the Orient, that could 
avail them as ambassadors to these coun- 
tries in behalf of their government. _ Aus- 
tria is now better acquainted with the 
entire east than any other nation, and 
has a corps of educated men to lead her 
on in this direction. A proof of this is 
this unvailing of Persia, which we owe to 
the labors of an Austrian mission. 
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‘CHAPTER I. 


Davm Cuester knew that his mother 
had been waiting on Storm-Cliff for hours 
—knew that she had there been brooding 
over the gloomy depths in her nature, un- 
til out of them had sprung into being 
forms of reality, that for the time were 
clothed with all the power of reality. 
He had encountered the spirit that seemed 
to take possession of her and battled with 
it often, but the struggle had been with 
her only. 

He paused a moment on the beach, 
then said: “Will you mind being left 
here with Olive five minutes—ten, perhaps 
—and not féar if I am away 4@ half. 
hour?’ He led them to a spot on the 
shore where the summit of Storm-Cliff 
could not be seen by moonlight, saying, 


- “Let me find you just here when I re- 


turn.” 

The moon rode triumphantly out from 
the cloud-webs that had for hours been 
trying to enfold it, just at the moment 
David Chester appeared on the summit 
of the rock. And here the vock itself 
needs a bit of description. A range of 
hills came out from a mid-land range of 
mountains with a vain endeavor to reach 
the sea-coast. For a hundred miles in- 
land the hills grew higher and higher, 
until the grandeur of the mountain could 
be seen from afar; while, a dozen miles 
from the ocean, they had dwindled to 
rocky mounds and wooded heights; but 
there, just at the very border-land, the 
highland spirit had asserted itself, and 
tossed up Storm-Cliff—solid rock, rising a 
hundred feet in sheer precipice over the 
foam-lipped ocean, and, landward, falling 
back gradually in a manner to be accessi- 
ble at a point near Cliff-Lane. Northward 
and southward the cliff was broken into 
masses of rock, with caverns and fissures, 
through which, in storms, the waves 
roared and tossed their spray. 

The cliff summit was nearly level; 
there were little table-like elevations here 
and there upon the surface, from which 
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the pointed rocks lying below might have 
been cut off in sharp winds. One could * 
not help the wish that they might be 
brought up and fitted on here and there, 
so exactly did the planes of their surfaces 
seem to agree. 

Mrs. Chester sat upon a rock near the 
verge of the precipice, so near ‘that, as 
David Chester approached the motionless 
figure, his heart beat fast under the fear 
that she might have fallen asleep. He 
feared to speak, almost to breathe, lest a 
sudden awaking might throw her over the 
verge. Down at the base of the cliff, a 
hundred feet below, the surf was beating 
its never-silent march, and an army com- 
ing up might not be heard. 

Clad in stately black, Mrs. Chester sat 
with her head resting on folded arms. Ht 
was an attitude of sleep; but if David 
Chester could have seen the two large, 
cool, gray eyes peering out at him from 
under an angle in one of the folded arms, 
he would have felt no anxiety concerning 
a sudden awaking. She had long been , 
watching for his coming in just that posi- 
tion, hence she did not move, not even 
when her son had placed himself on the 
narrow edge of rock between herself and 
the sea. 

He laid his hand upon her head— 
“Mother !” 

No answer. 

“Mother !” 

“Don’t call me mother! never let me 
hear you call me mother again!” came 
the response, and now the full flow of 
moonlight surged in upon her face, show- 
ing every line of white in her hair, every 
wrinkle of time in her once fair face, as 
she lifted it from off her bent arms. They 
were stiffened by the long, tense holding 
in one position, and the air of the night. 

David Chester knelt down on the rock, 
and took one of his mother’s cold hands 
in his own, trying to warm it, without 
speaking. 

“Go away from me, go back to that 
girl, that adventurer’s daughter that you 

have taken into your care: go, I say!” 
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And while she spoke Mrs. Chester, with 
a sudden motion, released her handjand 


pointed down the sands in the direction: 


from whence he had come, 

“* Mother !” the word came full and clear 
as if she had been speaking kindly words, 
“Lintend todo my duty by you, and by 
her,” 

“ Duty!” a ghastly smile shed its sickly 
glare, over her face. for an. instant, “ you 
talk to me of duty! If your father were 
alive, you would not talk to me in this 
style, or take that girl into his house,” 

**No, mother, you are right; for in the 
one case you would need neither help nor 
eare from me; in the other, there would 
be no need, for father himself would have 
taken her in. 

“‘ Suppose, mother,” he went on, “sup- 
pose Margaret traveling in ‘a. foreign 
country with my father, and he had met 
the fate this poor gentleman has done, 
what treatment would you ask for Mar- 
garet at a mother’s hands? Are you giv- 
ing to Miss Mar all that you would ask 
for your child?” 

As the words “your child” dropped 
with almost a new tenderness out from 
David Chester’s lips, he still, kneeling at 
her feet, she looking quite past him out 
upon the great black reach of waters, the 
midnight sky bending over all, the air 
tremulous with the beat of waters, a 
small, white hand was put upon Mrs. 
Chester’s, and Faye Mar was kneeling by 
the side of David Chester. 

For a few seconds there was silence. 
Her coming ‘had not been seen, had not 
been felt, until she was beside them. 

“Tam an intruder, but, Mrs. Chester, 
I. came with a purpose,” and Faye Mar 
fixed her hand with a clasp so firm upon 
Mrs. Chester’s that there was no escape. 
“TI have been ill in your house to-day; 
you know the cause; you know that my 
father is even now under these waters in 
that dreadful somewhere that I can not 
find. If I could only find him, if I could 
only carry him home, as he carried my 
mother in the first journey I ever made 
with him, I would go from this place to- 
morrow; but he is here, and I can not 
find him. Have you no pity for me? I 
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never loved any one but my father, he 
told me not to; he told me he must be 
going to and fro, and if he ever found his 
D. D.’s heart”—again came that gasping 
that was almost a sob, but she stifled 
it and went on—“ was broken into pieces, 
he must sit himself down beside the pieces 
wherever they might be, and worry him. 
self to death; so I kept my heart for my 
father always, everywhere: what shall | 
do with it now, tell me? shall I follow 
him with it?’ And she sprang to her feet, 
pointing far away oceanward; “shall J, 
with it beating ever after him, plunge 
from this cliff into the sea ?” 

David Chester drew her, swift as an 
arrow, from the awful abyss. 

Mrs. Chester had arisen; she saw the 
motion; she murmured, ‘I wish she had 
done it!” 

Faye Mar alone heard the murmured 
words; David Chester heard only the 
throbbings of his own heart as, with his 
arm still holding fast about her, there beat 
out of his lips; close to her ear, the 
words, “Give it to me—give me your 
heart |” 

Rash man that he was! but there are 
times and seasons when surly spirits that 
are strong, if not stronger than we, come 
in and assert possession. Such an one 
spoke through his lips. 

“ Miss Mar,” said Mrs. Chester, walk- 
ing to her son’s side and almost with- 
drawing his arm from around her, “I 
desire you to leave me and my son for- 
ever; come not between us from this time, 
I can not deal with you. I do not know 
how a young girl can talk in such 4 
manner.” 

“You will, madam, please remember 
that I was ‘brought up’ in an Indian 
bungalow. Except the time when I was at 
school, I have scarcely known what wo- 
man’s influence might be; perhaps I do 
not know. I talk as men talk; butifI 
speak truth, why censure me? I came 
to tell you that you need anticipate 
meeting me no more, that I would not 
enter your house again; but now I say 
nothing. I make no promises for the fu- 
ture. I only ask, in parting, one favor: will 
you release Olive from your service? I 
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fike her, I want her, I need her; pray let 
her be with me.” 

“She is spoiled already. You can take 
her. She is no longer fit for my service.” 

Mother, let me take you home. You 
ge scarce fit to stand.” And David Ches- 
tet held out his arm. 

For an instant Mrs. Chester drew back, 
as if disdaining to take it, then fixed her 
own in it with a grasp like that of one 
drowning, and swept her stately figure 
past Faye Mar with a motion that even 
her son could not resist. 

Little, frightened Olive, who could not 
@mprehend any thing beyond the belief 
that Mrs. Chester was a very crazy woman, 
was crouching behind a rock, where she 
had been waiting for Miss Mar; but the 
dear gray eyes, that on that night seemed 
to see every thing, espied her fluttering 
garments, and called “ Olive! come to 
me.” 

She obeyed the call; but Mrs. Chester 
did not stay a footstep as she said, “ You 
ateno longer in my service, I will send 
your clothes to the village.” 

“Thank you, ma’am!” And Olive did 
not wait for Mrs. Chester to disappear be- 
fore she climbed the ridge that separated 
her from Miss Mar. 

That young lady was sitting on the 
very rock so lately occupied, her thoughts 
gone back to her father; and yet, and still, 
her eyes were tearless. 

Olive could not endure that dreadful 
calmness any longer. Scarcely knowing 
why she did it, she began to tell of the 
boat for which she had waited, going over 
the night and the storm and the waiting, 
with a beauty and a pathos in her low- 
toned voice that set Faye Mar first a-list- 
ening, then a-hearing, then made her feel 
an interest in the story, and at last when, 
with the words, “‘ And I’ve been waiting 
ever since, and now I know he never can 
come home to me!” Olive closed, her 
words dropping down into a sob, Faye 
Mar threw her arms around the neck of 
the fisherman’s daughter with a wail of 
passion, crying out, “They shall come 
back, and we will wait together,” then 
wept and sobbed, until Olive, to calm the 
grief which she seemed to fear as much as 
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the calmness that went before, began to 
repeat verses of Scripture that she had 
heard ministers say over at the bedsides 
of the dying.° 

Nothing would allay that first passion 
of sorrow in the young heart; it must die 
of its own excess; so Olive ceased “ re- 
peating verses,” and drew Miss May’s head 
to her shoulder, stroking down the little 
temples where grief had tangled the veins 
into knots and ridges; and thus, hours 
later, David Chester found them, 


CHAPTER III, 


ONLY AN OLD FISHERMAN, 


Ir was he who had said, “I will tell 
you, poor child, if it drowns me—we lost 
him overboard.” 

No one but He who hears always and 
allwhere heard the words of the poor old 
man (who, forty years before, had come 
to shore with an empty boat that’ went 
out in the morning freighted with the 
gold of childhood) as he went from the 
little harbor-entrance where the fishing- 
vessel rode. 

He was left on the coast alone when 
the men walked away behind David Ches- 
ter, lest his arms should grow too weak 
for the burden that was laid upon them. 
The little vessel was safely anchored, and 
thereafter the men went homeward, to 
tell the story to wakeful wives and child- 
ren. 

There was a little cabin that night 
standing just where the utmost outlook 
upon the sea could be gained within vil- 
lage limits. In that cottage waked. and 
waited a fisherman’s wife. A something, 
whether of wind or wave or sky or sea 
she knew not, kept her senses alert, so 
that when a low voice spoke at a window 
near her pillow, the accents did not in the 
least startle her. It was for that very 
call of “ Martha!” that she thought she 
had been waiting. 

“Its Robert,” and the bolt was with- 
drawn. “You are late to-night; is it be 
cause—(the rush-light cast its radiance up 
into the old man’s face) has any thing 
been happening? Say, man, speak!” 
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“Martha, are ye well to-night, right 
strong and all yerself?” 

“Yes, man, I’m well enough. What 
ails ye, that ye ask ?” ; 

“Hush, wife! speak soft; they had 
lodgers in the room above, no children’s 
feet had gone up the,stairs since the 
waves had closed over their head-of-gold, 
two-score years before. 

She whispered, “‘ Tell me quick, Robert, 
there’s no’ bad news for me when I see 
ye with my own eyes.” And he found time 
to kiss her before he said : 

“T want you, Martha, and the man 
Isaac to go out with me a bit to-night in 
the Dimple.” 

“Out in the Dimple on the black 
waters to-night! why not get the men to 
go with ye?” 

“Martha! you’ve known me long, 
longer’n the men I fish with, and even 
you'll tell me it’s a fool’s errand I’m bound 
on; but Pll e’en go, wife, if it’s alone.” 

** What is the errand, man ?” 

“We lost a man overboard to-night, 
Martha.” 

“Lost a man overboard, and stand 
here talking! Why, Ill ring the horn till 
all the village is up and away in boats.” 

She seized the fisherman’s horn. Be- 
fore a sound could issue from it, her hus- 
band held her hand and the trumpet fast 
in his own. ‘Listen, Martha!” he said, 
“it was the English gentleman who came 
up last night to the village; ye reckoned 
on the winsome face of the lass, ye’ll re- 
member, and wondered if the child’s had 
been like it in years.” 

“Don’t, Robert! you'll make me of no 
use in the boat; when did he fall over- 
board ?” 

“In the squall all eyes were away land- 
ward. When ’twas over, the gentleman 
was missing, no one saw him fall, no one 
heard a sound. Give me a bite to eat, 
wife, and some strong tea, if it’s in the 
pot, and we'll be going.” 

““ Where to, Robert ?” 

“Martha, wasn’t ye awake and thinkin’ 
when I spoke by the window ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, 'm thinkin’, and it tells me to 
go. Wilt call Isaac?” 
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The woman placed “a bite to eat” and 
a bowl of tea on the table, and while he 
ate she walked across the bit of sandy 
garden to a cabin, nay, only a hut. The 
“man Isaac” lived alone; he was the 
strength of the coast; with an arm ready 
for any labor; with a heart brimming 
with humanity ; whose ruling passion was 
to save life; who gloried in being “all 
alone in the world,” for the reason that if 
he periled his life for another, there were 
none left to mourn for him if he lost it, 

Like Martha, he must have been waking 
and waiting ; for not two minutes from the 
time she called he was outside, saying, 
“What, Martha? Is it on the land or the 
sea 7” 

“Come quick, and hear Robert's story,” 
she said, leading the way across the strip 
of sand and garden. 

The “ man Isaac” heard the story told 
in few words. 

“You are to search the Pinnacle,” he 
said. 

Robert Sing grasped his hand without 


speaking, and the three went to the Dim. 


ple. 
This woman, Martha Sing, was afraid 


of the ocean; her soul had never gone 
out into her husband’s occupation. Since 
the child went down, a feeling, as akin to 
hate as any her kind heart had known, 
lived in her toward the sea: with a secret 
trembling she went down to the place of 
its power. Her husband well knew her 
worth, her self-possession, her obedience 
to orders, and, knowing these qualities, 
was content to have her in the Dimple. 


The old, old beat of the ocean all 
around; midnight shut down over land 
and sea; the moonriding the cloud-waves, 
even as the Dimple struggled with black 
waves below. 

Three thousand miles of water before 
them, secure homes just behind, and yet 
out into the region of tempest ; over the 
battlefield, where the sounds of victory 
never die away; out into, it may be, 
death, to search a lone rock for a life, 
went these three souls. 

Outside there ran a ledge of rocks that 
proved fine fishing-ground to those who 
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knew the secret of putting into the same 
angle Storm-Cliff and the white spire of a 
church two miles inland. 

This under-ocean ledge was a continua- 
tion of the mountain range of which 
Storm-Cliff was the last grand result. 
Out.at sea, full three miles from land and 
inthe line of the ledge, nature had thrown 
up @ rock that stood out from the waters 
incalms, In high storms it was surged 
over by wave-crests and spray. At low 


' tide small cones of rock surrounded it; 


they were almost counterparts of those 
that had fallen from the top of Storm- 
Cliff. 

Going homeward that night this man, 
Robert Sing, had thought of the rocks, 
and the fact that before Major Mar had 
been missed their boat had passed within 
a furlong of them; but, on mentioning 
the possibility to the men with him, they 
reasoned it down with all the arguments 
of muscle, wind, and tide, and to each of 
these Robert Sing assented. Still he held 
the possibility fast in his heart, and went 
home with it to his wife. She, good wo- 
man, did not repeat the arguments to 
him ; nor would she, had she known them. 

From a headland up the coast there 
gleamed the light from a_light-house. 
Down the coast, a little out at sea, miles 
away, flashed a red something that told 
where an island lay. That little toiling 
boat and the two lights—all else, above 
and below, was given to nature in her 
midnight. " 

He who held the Dimple to her course 
turned now and then to look at the light 
growing more dim with every wave passed 
over. The woman sat motionless, with 
her whole nature in that intense state of 
alertness that such women alone know 
how to subdue to useful purposes. From 
the moment the huge crest of Storm-Cliff 
faded from vision, she had fixed her eyes 
intently for Pinnacle Rock. 

The man Isaac held his post, solid as a 
statue ; of what was passing in his mind, 
no man might know. 

Another look to the northward, and the 
light gleamed out to the westward of the 
polar star. 

The Dimple turned —the night-wind 
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fluttered across her sail. She was float- 
ing whither current and winds might 
agree. 

The woman glanced toward her hus- 
band inquiringly, the man bowed his head 
approvingly, but the three held silence, 
looking eastward ; all nothing but water 
in any direction could be seen. 

“Keep off a bit,” spoke Isaac. The 
sail filled, the boat turned to the sea; out 
there the waves grew higher, the wind 
blew in sharp, quick gusts. 

“Robert,” spoke a gentle woman’s voice 
at the helmsman’s ear, “‘ Robert, I can’t 
go any further. I’m sure the rock lies 
landward.” 

She was right. It stood to the west- 
ward, the waves tearing up its precipitous 
sides eager to beat it into nothingness. 
In the light of day a mariner would have 
considered long before making the ap- 
proach to .the Pinnacle. At night, the 
Dimple rode fearlessly up to the rock, the 
sail dropped down the mast, the rattle of 
the hoops scarcely heard amid the roar of 
waters. 

The grapnel was thrown again and 
again by Isaac at the rock, but would not 
hold. At last he relinquished the effort 
and sprang from the boat against its wave- 
washed side, falling back like a dead 
weight upon the Dimple only to make a 
second spring at his foe, and to conquer. 
He disappeared over the rock. 

The woman crept up to her husband; 
the time was summer, the night not cold, 
yet a touch as of ice stole into the old 
fisherman’s palm; it was only the hand 
of his wife, it was only her voice that he 
heard saying, “ Robert, if we are lost, do 
you think Id find our baby anywhere in 
this blackness. I'd be content then—” 

“ Wife, don’t ye know, haven’t ye heard 
many times, that our baby’s no longer 
little; it’s nigh on forty year since that 
time, Martha: don’t grieve so.” 

“Tm not grieving,” (she was fluttering 
like a leaf in the wind) “ but, Robert, Z 
want him a baby ; I want to bring him 
up. I don’t want to believe he’s a man 
grown, and all without his mother.” And 
he comforted her with what comfort his ig- 
norant mind and loving heart might give, 
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ending with the words, “We'll trust 
Him, Martha.” 

Surely it was a place in which to trus' 
the Lord, and him only. 

The man Isaac’'was in his element. He 
reveled in that climb up the wet, dripping 
front of Pinnacle Rock, covered as it was 
with barnacles and rock-weed; he went 
down to the lower clefts, where, into the 
dark fissures the moonlight did not pene- 
trate; he kneeled and félt with his hands 
into the dark reaches where the white 
crests tossed. Once he stood up and call- 
éd:' Robert Sing did not hear the call, 
for the wind bore the sound seaward and 
onward. The pointed rocks that had once 
been parts of Pinnacle itself, were discern- 
ible when the light of the moon fell upon 
them. 

With a wild cry of exultation the man 
leaped the water that separated the rock 
from one of them. That dark mass was 
too compact for rock-weed, too high for 
drift of sea-weed; not a spot for a bit of 
wreck to come to. 

It lay motionless. He turned it to the 
light and saw’ a face, cut-and bleeding. It 
looked ghastly in the moon rays, but this 
man was not afraid of the dead, he had 
been often alone with them ; besides, there 
was the possibility of latent life. Hishand 
was instinct with courage and warmth, (it 
seemed to him such a natural and easy 
thing to be alive) that he would, had the 
thing ‘been’ possible, have conducted of 
- his own keenly alive being into this man’s 
bosom, as he thrust it under the dripping 
wrappings that lay over his heart. 

Possibly, I do not know that it was not 
so, this Isaac’s hand, with its throbbing 
pulses, caught and held and kindled the 
spark of ebbing life at its last; second of 
existence. I only know that he held it 
over the heart with a warm, gentle press- 
ure until he fancied he felt a return of 
warmth. He gathered up the limbs of the 
man out of the sea that was washing them 
to and fro with the filling tide, putting 
them on the rock, then leaped the water 
again and ran up the Pinnacle. 

Robert Sing saw him standing there, 
clearly cut against the eastern sky. He 
remembered it hours later. 
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“You can’t get the boat around, the sea 
is too high. You must come up the 
rock.” 

Martha Sing started up from her bent 
position, the vision of her baby vanishing 
into heaven from whence it had come, 

“Oh! he’s found him. I’m so glad I 
came withye. Robert, tell me what to do,” 

He told her—she listening as intently 
as one who hears of the way to the celes. 
tial city—how to keep the boat fast by the 
rock, She closed her eyes a moment, that 
she might not see if. he fell, then opened 
them, and was alone. She could have 
counted every heart-beat as she grasped 
the tiller, not daring to relax one muscle 
from its rigid hold, lest the boat should 
glide by from the rock. 

Once there came a voice over the rock 
saying, ‘All right, hold fast, we're com- 
ing soon;’”’ then the woman was lonelier 
than before—the time seemed longer. 

O you man Isaac! you Robert Sing, 
bending and bearing your burden as other 
men could not! do you not feel the veer- 
ing wind? do you not know that the 
points are changing ? did you not feel that 
strong sighing out of the north? Is the 
Dimple nearer to nature than are you, 
that the utmost strength of Martha Sing 
alone holds her fast to the rock, and you 
do not know, do not think ? 

The “‘man Isaac” does not shrink back 
from the water, as he goes, feeling his way 
down for a foundation below whereon to 
stand, while they carry over the motion- 
less burden. 

A shriek—a cry, but only winds and 
waves hear it, goes up from the Dimple as 
the boat starts into motion, grating along 
the barnacled edge of Pinnacle Rock, and 
then, with only a helpless woman in it, is 
out on the ocean, 

Going up the rock, Robert Sing rubbed 
his eyes suddenly; even that motion did 
not make vision clear enough to reflect 
what was not there to be reflected—the 
mast of the Dimple. 

He dropped his hold and sprang, climb- 
ing eagerly to the summit. Down below 
was vacancy, with the beating of the sea 
that tried in vain to fill the place, 

** Fool, fool that I was!” he cried, ‘and 
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not to feel this north wind.” And in that 
second:came the memory of the little talk 
with his wife about their dead baby that 
he had had ; and his own words, “ We will 
trust Him, Martha,” fell like a benediction 
on his heart. 

Daylight came. The man Isaac was do- 
ing his utmost to keep life within the 
mangled body before him. Robert Sing 
was watching the dim speck floating fur- 
ther and further away to the southward, 
that might possibly be the Dimple. 

At mid-day life was still in Major Mar 
—he had spoken. The speck was out of 
sight. No sail was seen. Still the man 
kept his eyes eagerly going over and 
over the horizon’s rim to find some speck 
thereon. ' 


The day was dying. No food on the 
wock—none in the Dimple. Plenty in the 
jittle fishing village not six miles away, 
where a group of fishermen were gathered. 
The sea had been too rough for their oc- 
capation that day, and when and where 
haye fishermen been known to be indus- 
trious on the land? They lounged the 
afternoon away, but the time was come 
forthe, evening meal at home to be in 
readiness. 

“Westerly to-morrow, by the looks,” 
said one, as the group was breaking up, 

“T wonder where Sing’s gone, his wife 
too; haven’t seen them to-day ; half believe 
they went off in the night.” It was one of 
the lodgers who had spoken. 

“The Dimple's gone too, as I liye,” 
sid another, The second speaker was 
one of the men who had been in the boat 
ftom which Major Mar had been lost. 
“Boys, there’s work ahead to-night; Ro- 
bert Sing’s gone to Pinnacle Rock, I know 
it. by the glance of his eyes when he con- 
sented not to turn back. Who'll go?” 

That little group of men would have 
floated Storm-Cliff out to sea, had the 
thing been possible, in behalf of the old 
man,and his wife; and not a voice but 
msponded “ay!” to the cry, “who'll 
god” 

THE ORUISE OF THE DIMPLE. 


That one cry for aid that went out 
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upon wind and wave from’ Martha Sing, 
was the last she uttered toward man that 
day. From that moment she knew she 
was alone with God. He had never been 
so real to her before. In some manner 
he had seemed to be nigh Robert, so that 
when he’ had breathed out his human 
wants in words, and she had listened and 
tried to utter the same words, then, for 
the time, she could believe that he heard; 
but as the day grew up into light and 
beauty, and Robert was away upon the 
sea, there was nothing but simple work 
to do in her cabin, and she thought the 
good spirit must have gone out with her 
husband upon the waters, and, in her un- 
selfish heart, she was content to have it 
80 ; she felt that he needed him more. But 
now she was cast away from all that 
bound her to the land, and every pulse 
was a beat of prayer for his help. 

Up and down over the huge waves, in the 
breaking of the day, went the boat, driv- 
en by wind and tide, a little further out 
on the ocean, a little further down the 
coast with every moment; the tide had 
turned, it was ebbing fast at sunrise. 

The poor old eyes of Martha Sing 
were fixed on Pinnacle Rock, until it half 
seemed as if, of their own force, they must 
have drawn that pebble out after her. She 
knew the figure, so like a bird on it, was 
her husband ; she had seen him standing 
there at the dawn. 

With a transport of joy the woman felt 
that the wind was dying away; the bil- 
lows rolled without curling, she no longer 
shrank back from the depth at the wall 
of water that rose before her with every 
wave. But the awful distance that was 
growing, growing between the boat and 
the rock! On wave-tops she could scarce- 
ly see it, less and less it became, until 
the old eyes closed in weary pain, and a 
sob burst from the parted lips. 

Storm-Cliff itself went out before the 
island came into view. 

For a little while Martha Sing sat still, 
the tears stealing down the furrows in 
her cheeks at the thought of that rock in 
the sea, and the three men who might 
starve upon it, unless she was found 'to 
tell their story. The duty of being found 
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suddenly arose before her; she must float 
somewhere, she must make herself seen. 
The first attempt to use the tiller was 
fatal, the rudder was unshipped, and 
Martha Sing was no sailor; she laid it 
down in despair, Possibly the sail could 
be raised, she would try. 

The dark stone light-house came up 
like a monument on the horizon at the 
moment the woman made the effort. She 
could not lift the sail, but, possibly, if she 
could only get a streamer to the mast-head, 
it might attract human attention, The 
world was fast fading from Martha Sing; 
already the life of yesterday, and the work 
to do in her little cabin, seemed like a 
fable told to her in childhood. 

There was only one thing left at home 
that seemed real—it was the well. She 
could look down into that; she could 
see the clear, cool water at the bottom, 
and the stones mossed over. Once she 
put up her hands with the motion of 
drawing at the rope. They fell back and 
began to fumble at the fastening of her 
shawl It was black. She thought it 
meant in the ocean world {‘ dreadful 
things,” and she would use it for a signal. 

Reader! it was Martha Sing’s Sunday 
shawl—the only “nice shawl” she had 
ever owned. 

The fishing village was a primitive 
place. As yet the turmoil from the great 
hotel down the coast had not swept 
through the town, into the meeting- 
house, whose white spire lay somewhere 
to the westward. Martha Sing had worn 
that shawl for more than twenty years; it 
had been, as it were, rooted into her Sun- 
day life; her shoulders would not have 
rested warmed and secure under any 
other covering from May till November. 
Ye who change apparel with the years 
and months know nothing of Martha 
Sing’s emotions as she drew from around 
her her faithful black shawl, and with a 
boat-knife made a slit in it. How her 
nerves quivered, as the wind, blowing 
cool in the evening, out of the north, 
shook the shawl in her hands, as they 
rent it in twain. 

Patiently she toiled, tying together the 
fragments of fringe, that not an inch of 
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the signal should be lost—all this time 
floating out on the three thousand miles 
of water. 

Nota moment did Martha Sing hesitate 
to cut the sail from the hoops, Ag rope 
after rope gave way before the knife, her 
spirit arose within her ; her husband could 
no more haye done the deed without 
strong emotion, than she have torn her 
“Sunday shawl” in twain exultingly. 

The last hoop was set free, the signal 
was made fast, and the black streamer 
rode up the blue aisle of heaven, 

A smile broke over the features of the 
fisherman’s wife, as she said aloud: 
“There, Robert, ['ve given my Sunday 
shawl to save you.” She sat down, tired 
with the effort and anxiety to get it into 
place, and began to look up at it and to 
bless the breeze that yet blew free enough 
to float the streamer. 

She wondered if Robert could see it 
from the rock; hoped he might; that he 
should know she was doing what she 
could to save him. 

Nearer and nearer came the island; 
the house of the keeper was seen; the 
rocks upon the shore came out. The 
precious moments were speeding. Was 
there no one on that island to see The 
Dimple—to see that woman standing there 
beneath the black flag, holding fast to the 
mast with one arm, whilst the other was 
tossed to and fro? 


THE LIGHT-KEEPER'’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


Now and then it had chanced that a 
visitor came to the island from the Beach 
Hotel; but the distance and the fear of 
high seas that were ever at home on that 
coast, made such an event one of rare 
occurrence and especial ‘interest to the 
family there. 

Ailee Lee, the light-keeper’s daughter, 
had known no world beyond the bit of 
rocky land and the rocky ledges that 
stretched out and away like the fine points 
of a star-fish from the island ; and when a 
visitor came—as one had done the week 
before—and took her in his arms and told 
her pleasant stories, she deemed that of 
such as he were made the many people of 
the world. But the stories, they were be- 
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her comprehension, fér there were 
things “ mixed up” in them that she had 
never known. 
““fixtreme was the surprise of the gentle- 
man, who thought he had made a strong 
impression on the child’s mind by a story 
of Bessie Brown and her rabbit, to hear 
Ailee say, when he had ended, ‘‘ What is 
it, sir; does it bark ?” 

The day following the gentleman made 
an especial trip, with a rabbit passenger in 
his boat for Ailee Lee. 

Sir Rabbit did not take kindly to his 
island life. He had not yet learned that 
cabbages are not grown where rock-weed 
thrives; and at the moment the Dimple 
floated the nearest to the island, Ailee 
Lee was down on her knees, right in the 
midst of the oozing weed, looking among 
the rocks for her pet. 

Something, that mysterious something 
that turns us at will, caused the child to 
glance upward a moment. 

She saw the boat quite well, saw the 
black streamer floating, saw the figure hold- 
ing by the mast, but Ailee Lee had seen 
boats ever since her eyes had opened on 
the sea. The rabbit was something new, 
and the boat passed out from her mind, she 
delving under rocks and weed for the bit 
of animated fur. 


Even when Martha Sing knew the island 
was passed, she thought not of herself. 
All alone! no land in sight save the moun- 
tains. So far away with the black flag 
hanging straight down the mast, as if it 
were no use to float with no one there to 
see it, the woman lay down in the boat, 
covered up her face that she might not see 
the waters, and tried to think. 

It was near noon-day. There were but 
three pictures in the woman’s brain: first, 
the three men on the rock ; then, the well; 
and, standing on the low shelf in her little 
pantry at home, a stone jar, filled with 
bread. She had made it only yesterday, 
the fine loaves seeming like so many step- 
ping-stones back t the wonld, if she could 
but reach them. 

Possibly it was unnatural; another wo- 
man might have kept awake, but Martha 
Sing fell asleep: it must be kept in re- 
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membrance that she had been “waking 
and thinking” when her husband called at 
the window. 

While she slept, the tide turned, the even- 
ing wind sprang up; where the Dimple 
floated, it was west wind ; in near the coast, 
the air moved lazily down, still out of the 
north. 

Ailee Lee, tired of the rocks, tired of her 
rabbit, pattered her little feet along the 
stone floor, climbed to the “ settle,” arrang- 
ed the birds and flowers on the chintz pil- 
lows where she could see them, and some- 
how presently she got them all mixed up 
with her eye-lashes that floated down, 
lower and lower, until the child was fast 
asleep. 

The afternoon sun flooded the stone 
floor of the little room; lazily the break- 
ers moved in over the rocks, scarce deign- 
ing to feel the tidal force that beat them 
upward, 

The “keeper” was up in the lighthouse 
making all things bright for the night to 
come. His wife sat near the “ settle,” sew- 
ing, with now and then a mother-glance at 
Ailee, sleeping there. 

There came into the child’s sleep some- 
thing that disturbed it; she gave two or 
three little moans, then suddenly started 
up, with her eyes widely open, and her 
little sun-browned face full of trouble. 

“Mother, I saw it, going way out to sea, 
and there wasn’t any sail, only a long 
black string tied way up top to the mast. 
I was looking for Bunny, and I guess it 
went away; I’m going to see.” 

“You have been dreaming, Ailee, never 
mind it.” 

“Pm going to see,” said Ailee. The 
mother smiled and sewed on, while the 
little feet ran to and fro over the rocks call- 
ing “Papa!” Not finding him, getting no 
answer, Ailee ventured into the entrance 
of the light-house. The place was forbid- 
den to her, because of its dangerous, open 
stairs. She called, and, I think the man 
was lonely, for, in answer, he went down, 
and, with Ailee, perched on his shoulder, 
climbed back to his work. She was de- 
lighted, and told her story. 

Mr. Lee did not consider it a fiction 
woven in dreamland; so he questioned 
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Ailee closely, and, even as he ‘wrought at 
the lantern, he glanced out occasionally 
oceanward. The sun was getting near the 
horizen. The lamp was ready. 

“Come, child, we'll go down,” said the 


' father, and, in going, gave one parting 


glance. 

Ailee cried out, “There, papa! don’t 
you see something ?” 

Only a speck on the waste. 


No one noticed that the light was not 
burning at sunset in that light-house. The 
United States government never knew that 
keeper was unfaithful to his trust, for his 
wife went up in the early gloaming and 
did his duty for him. 

The small life-boat put steadily out to 
sea, keeping that speck in sight. It was 
floating in, he was rowing out. 

The soft west wind ‘streamed out the 
banner of black, whose fringe was longer 
than at the morning. Crouched in the 
bottom of the boat sat the fisherman’s 
wife, not daring to look since she had 
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awakened and found the land in sight, lest 
she should find it fading again. 

A tremor of wildest agony shot through 
her soul and body at a sound she heard: 
crouching there, it cast her with a mighty 
throe upon the shore of time again. She 
raised her head, she stood up in the boat: 
she waved her arms to and fro. Out of 
her parched lips there ran a psalm of 
thanksgiving; the life-boat was less than 
a mile distant ; it was hailing her ; she was 
saved ! 

The lightkeeper’s little daughter, Ailee 
Lee, had saved Martha Sing, the fisher. 
man’s wife. 

“Tt’s me, papa. Mamma’s up in the 
light,” said a little voice, whose owner the 
father almost stumbled over at the foot of 
the light-house, for clouds were gathering 
over the moon when the Dimple came to 
land. 

The keeper’s wife could not light the 
burner; she was doing what she could, 
holding a candle close to the great re- 
flector. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SAINT CHRYSOSTOM. 


Or all the fathers of the palmy days of 
the Greck Church there is none who has 
left a purer reputation, who is more high- 
ly esteemed or more extensively read, and 
more frequently quoted as a pulpit orator 
and scripture expositor, than John, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, to whom an ad- 
miring posterity, since the seventh centu- 
ry, has given the name of Chrysostomus, 
the Golden-mouthed. He lived at the 
close of the Nicene age, a cotemporary 


‘with Jerome and Augustine, at a time 


when the great orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity ‘and the incarnation of Christ were 
elaborated. But amidst the raging of the 
most violent theological passions, which 


/ are the deepest and the strongest, he was 


a man of peace, and preferred to make 
war upon sin and vice rather than upon 
heretics. 

He was born at Antioch, a:v. 847. His 


father was a distinguished military officer. 
His mother, Anthusa, who from her twen- 
tieth year was a widow, shines with Non- 
na and Monica among the Christian wo- 
men of antiquity. She-was admired even 
by the heathen; and the famous rhetori- 
cian Libanius, on hearing of her consisten- 
cy and devotion, felt constrained to ex- 
claim: “Ah! what wonderful women 
there are among the Christians!” She 
gave her son an admirable education, and 
planted in his soul the early germs of 
piety, which afterward bore the richest 
fruits for himself and for the Church. By 
her admonitions and the teachings of the 
Bible he was secured against the sedue- 
ticns of heathenism. 

He received his literary training from 
Libanius, who accounted him his best 


‘ scholar, and who, when asked shortly be- 


fore his death (395) whom he wished for 
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his successor, replied, “John, if only the 
had not carried him away.” 

| dAfter the completion of his studies he 
became a rhetorician. He soon resolved, 
however, to devote himself to divine 

and, after being instructed for three 
years by Bishop Meletius in Antioch, he 
received baptism. 

His first inclination after his conversion 
yas to adopt the monastic life, agreeably 
to the ascetic tendencies of the times, and 
itpwas only by the entreaties of his moth- 
er, who adjured him with tears not to 
forsake her, that he was for a while, re- 
strained, Meletius made him reader, and 
so introduced him to a clerical career. 
He avoided an election to the bishopric 
(870) by putting forward his friend Basil, 
whom he accounted worthier, but who 
bitterly complained of the evasion, This 
was the occasion of his celebrated treatise 
on the priesthood, in which, in the form 
of a dialogue with Basil, he vindicates his 
not strictly truthful conduct, and deline- 
ates the responsible duties of the spirit- 
ual office. 

After the death of his mother he fled 
from the seductions and tumults of city 
life to the monastic solitude of the moun- 

near Antioch, and there spent six 
happy years in theological study and. sa- 
cred meditation and prayer, under the 
guidance of the learned abbot Diodo- 
rus, (afterward bishop of Tarsus, t 394) 
and in communion with such like-minded 
young men as Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the celebrated father of Antiochian (Nes- 
Monasticism 
was to him a most profitable school of ex- 
perience and self-government, because he 
embraced this mode of life from the pur- 
est motives, and brought into it intellect 
and cultivation enough to make the seclu- 
sion available for moral and spiritual 
growth, 
) In this period he composed his earliest 
writings in praise of monasticism and 
eelibacy, and his two long letters to the 
fallen. Theodore, (subsequently bishop of 
Mopsuestia) who regretted his monastic 
Yow and resolved to marry. Chrysosto- 
mus regarded this small affair from the 
ascetic stand-point.of his age as almost 
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equal to apostasy from Christianity; ia 
plied all his oratorical arts of sad sympa- 
thy, tender entreaty, bitter reproach, and 
terrible warning to reclaim his, friend to 
what he thought the surest and safest 
way to heaven. ‘To sin,” he says, “is 
human, but to persist in sin is devilish; 
to fall is not ruinous. to the soul, but to 
remain on the ground is.” The appeal 
had its desired effect, and can not fail to 
make a salutary impression upon every 
reader, provided we substitute some really 
great offense for the change of a mode of 
life which can only be regarded as a tem- 
porary and abnormal form of Christian 
practice, 

By excessive self-mortifications he un- 
dermined his health, and returned about 
880 to Antioch. There he was immedi- 
ately ordained deacon by Meletius in 886, 
and by Flavian was made presbyter. By 
his' eloquence and his pure and earnest 
character he soon acquired great reputa- 
tion and the love of the whole church. 

During the. sixteen or seventeen years 
of his labors in Antioch, he wrote the 
greater part of his homilies and commen- 
taries, his work on the priesthood, a con- 
solatory epistle to the despondent Stagi- 
rius, and an admonition to a young widow 
on the glory of widowhood, and the duty 
of continuing in it, He disapproved sec- 
ond marriage, not as sinful or illegal, but 
as inconsistent with an ideal conception 
of marriage and a high order of piety. 

After the death of Nectarius, (successor 
of Gregory Nazianzen) toward the end of 
the year 397, Chrysostom was chosen, 
entirely without his own agency, patriarch 
of Constantinople, At this post he la- 
bored. several years with happy effect. 
But his unsparing sermons aroused. the 
anger of the Empress Eudoxia, and his 
fame excited the envy of the ambitious 
patriarch, Theophilus of Alexandria, An 
act of Christian love toward the persecut- 
ed Origenistic monks of Egypt involved 
him in the Origenistic controversy ; and at 
last the united influence of Theophilus 
and Eudoxia overthrew him, Even the 
sympathy of the people and of Innocent 
I., the Bishop of Rome, was unavailing in 
his behalf. He died in banishment,on 
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the 14th of September, a.p. 407, thanking 
God for all) The Greeks celebrate his 
memorial-day on the 18th of November ; 
the Latins on the 27th of January, the 
day on which his remains, in 488, were 
solemnly deposited in the Church of the 
Apostles in Constantinople, with those of 
the emperors and patriarchs. 
Persecution and undeserved sufferings 
tested the character of Chrysostom, and 
have heightened his fame. The Greek 
Church honors him as the greatest teach- 
| er of the church, approached only by 
\Athanasius and the three Cappadocians. 
His labors fall within the comparatively 
quiet period between the Trinitarian and 
the Christological controversies. He was 
not, therefore, involved in any doctrinal 
controversy except the Origenistic; and 
in that he had a very innocent part, as his 
unspeculative turn of mind kept him from 
all share in the Origenistic errors. Had 
he lived a few decades later, he would, 
perhaps, have fallen under suspicion of 
Nestorianism ; for he belonged to the same 
Antiochian school with his teacher Diodo- 
rus of Tarsus, his fellow-student Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and his successor Nestori- 
us. From this school, whose doctrinal 
development was not then complete, he 
derived a taste for the simple, sober, gram- 
matico-historical interpretation, in opposi- 
tion to the arbitrary allegorizing of the 
Alexandrians, while he remained entirely 
free from the rationalizing tendency which 
that school soon afterward discovered. 
He is thus the soundest and worthiest 
representative of the Antiochian theology. 
In anthropology he is a decided synergist ; 
and his pupil, Cassian, the founder of 
Semi-Pelagianism, gives him for an au- 
thority. But his synergism is that of the 
whole Greek Church ; it had no direct con- 
flict with Augustinianism, for Chrysostom 
died several years before the opening of 
the Pelagian controversy. He opposed 
the Arians and Novatians, and faithfully 
and constantly adhered to the church doc- 
trine, so far as it was developed; but he 
avoided narrow dogmatism and angry con- 
troversy, and laid greater stress on practi- 
cal piety than on unfruitful orthodoxy. 
Niedner briefly characterizes him thus : 
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“In him we find a most complete mutual 
interpenetration of theoretical and practi. 
cal theology, as well as of the dogmatical 
and ethical elements, exhibited mainly in 
the fusion of the exegetical and homiletical, 
Hence, his exegesis was guarded against 
barren philology and dogma ; and his pul- 
pit discourse was free from doctrinal ab. 
straction and empty rhetoric. The intro. 
duction of the knowledge of Christianity 
from the sources into the practical life of 
the people left him little time for the de. 
velopment of special dogmas.” ' 
Valuable as the contributions of Chry. 
sostom to didactic theology may be, his 
chief importance and merit lie not in this 
department, but in homiletical exegesis, 
pulpit eloquence, and pastoral care. Here 


he is unsurpassed among the ancient, 


fathers, whether Greek or Latin. By 
talent and culture he was peculiarly fitted 
to labor in a great metropolis. At that 
time, a bishop, as he himself says, enjoyed 
greater honor at court, in the society of 
ladies, in the houses of the nobles, than 
the first dignitaries of the empire. Hence, 
the great danger of hierarchical pride and 
worldly conformity, to which.so many of 
the prelates succumbed. This danger 
Chrysostom happily avoided. He contin- 
ued his plain monastic mode of life in the 
midst of the splendor of the imperial resi- 
dence, and applied all his superfluous in- 
come to the support of the sick and the 
stranger. Poor for himself, he was rich 
for the poor. He preached an earnest 
Christianity, fruitful in good works; he 
insisted on strict discipline, and boldly 
attacked the vices of the age and the 
hollow, worldly, hypocritical religion of 
the court. He may have transcended, at 
times, the bounds of moderation and pru- 
dence, as when he denounced the Empress 
Eudoxia as a new Herodias thirsting 
after the blood of John; but he erred 
“on virtue’s side ;” and his example of 
fearless devotion to duty has at all times 
exerted a most salutary influence upon 
clergymen in high and influential stations. 
Neander not inaptly compares his work 
in the Greek Church with that of Spener, 
the practical reformer in the Lutheran 
church of the seventeenth century, and 
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qlls him a martyr of Christian charity, 
who fell a victim in the conflict with the 


y spirit of his age. 
Tn te pulpit Chrysostom was a mon- 
‘yeh of unlimited power over his hearers. 
/ fis sermons were frequently interrupted 
noisy theatrical demonstrations of ap- 
which he indignantly rebuked as 
| unworthy of the ‘house of God. He had 
trained his natural gift of eloquence, which 
| was of the highest order, in the school of 
\ Demosthenes and Libanius, and ennobled 
sanctified it in the higher school of 
Holy Spirit. 

Karl Hase truly says of Chrysostom 
that ‘he complemented the sober clear- 
ness of the Antiochian exegesis and the 
thetorical arts of Libanius with the depth 
of his warm Christian heart, and that he 
carried out in his own life, as far as mor- 
tal man can do it, the ideal of the priest- 
hood which, in youthful enthusiasm, he 
once described.” 

He was in the habit of making careful 
preparation for his sermons by the study 
of the Scriptures, prayer, and meditation ; 
but he knew how to turn to good account 
unexpected occurrences, and some of his 
noblest efforts were extemporaneous effu- 
sions under the inspiration of the occasion. 
His ideas are taken from Christian experi- 
ence, and especially from the inexhaustible 
stores of the Bible, which he made his 
daily bread, and which he earnestly re- 

\. commended even to the laity. He took 
Ap whole books and explained them in 
order, instead of confining himself to par- 
ticular texts, as was the custom after the 

| introduction of the pericopes. His tan- 
guage is noble, solemn, vigorous, fiery, 
and often overpowering. Yet he was by 
no means wholly free from the untruthful 
exaggerations and artificial antitheses 
which were regarded at that time as the 
greatest ornament and highest triumph 
‘of eloquence, but which appear to a 
‘healthy and cultivated taste as defects 
and degeneracies. The most eminent 
French preachers, Bossuet, Massillon, and 
_Bourdaloue, have taken Chrysostom for 
‘their model. 

By far the most numerous and most 
valuable writings of this father are homi- 
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lies, over six hundred in number, which 
he delivered while presbyter at Antioch 
and while bishop at Constantinople. 
They embody his exegesis, and of this . 
they are a rich store-house, from which 
the later Greek commentators, Theodo- 
ret, Theophylact, and Oecumenius, have 
drawn, sometimes content to epitomize 
his expositions. Commentaries, properly 
s0 called, he wrote only on the first eight 
chapters of Isaiah, and on the Epistle to 
the Galatians ; but nearly all his sermons 
on scripture texts are more or less exposi- 
tory. He has left us homilies on Genesis, 
the Psalms, the Gospel of Matthew, the Gos- 
pel of John, the Acts, and all the epistles 
of Paul, including the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Homilies on the Pauline Epistles 
are especially esteemed. 

Besides these expository sermons ‘on 
whole books of the Scriptures, Chrysostom 
delivered homilies on separate sections or 
verses of Scripture, festal discourses, ora- 
tions in commemoration of apostles ‘and 
martyrs, and discourses on special occa- 
sions. Among the last are eight homilies 
against the Jews, (against judaizing ten- 
tencies in the church at Antioch) twelve 
homilies against the Anomeeans, (Arians) 
and especially the celebrated twenty and 
one homilies on the statues, which called\ 
forth his highest oratorical powers. He \ 
delivered the homilies on the statues at 
Antioch in 887, during a season of extra- 
ordinary public excitement, when the 
people, oppressed by excessive taxation, 
rose in rebellion, tore down the statues of 
the Emperor Theodosius I., the deceased 
Empress Flaccilla, and the princes Arcadius 
and Honorius, dragged them through the 
streets, and so proveked the wrath of the 
emperor that he threatened to destroy the 
city, a calamity which was avoided by 
the intercession of Bishop Flavian, 

The other works of Chrysostom are his 
youthful work on the priesthood, already 
alluded to; a number of doctrinal and 
moral essays in defense of the Christian 
faith, and in commendation of celibacy and 
the nobler forms of monastic life; and 
two hundred and forty-two letters, nearly 
all written during his exile between 403 
and 407. The most important of the 
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letters are two addressed to the Roman 
bishop Innocent L, with his reply, and 
seventeen long letters to his friend Olym- 
pius, a pious widow and deaconess. They 
all breathe a noble Christian spirit, not 
desiring to be recalled from exile, con- 
vinced that there is but one misfortune, 
departure from the path of piety and 
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JOHN WESLEY’S. SERMON. 


[‘ Accordingly, at six I came, and found such a congregation as I believe Epworth never saw before. I stood 
near the east end of the church, upon my father’s tombstone, and cried, ‘The kingdom of heaven is not meat 
anddrink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ "’—Southey's Life of Wesley, ch. xiii, J 


Joun Westey stood on his father’s tomb, 
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virtue, and filled with cordial friendship 
and faithful care for all the intiodatniet 
the church, and a calm and cheerful look. 
ing forward to the glories of heaven, 

The so-called Liturgy of Chrysostom is 
still in use in the Greek and Russian 
churches, but is no doubt ee product of 
a later age. 


(Tossed on the waves of this mortal sea) 


And mighty doctrine preached ; 
It smote the heart like a ¢annon’s boom, 
And to the marrow reached. 


“The kingdom of heaven,” he cried, he cried, 
“ Ts not of the pattern of human pride, 
Or power’s empty boast, 
Nor of the issues of the dust, 
Of avarice and gluttony and lust, 
And sin’s distracting host ; 
But of the peace of the righteous just, 
And is born of joy in the Holy Ghost. 


“ There is a living stream, my friends, 
That by the grace of God descends 
Into our sinful hearts; 
And when a soul is bathed therein, 
All care, all heaviness, all sin, 
All sorrow thence departs. 


‘And lacking this no man has health, 
And lacking this no man has wealth ; 
For land is trash and gold is dross, 
Success is failure, gain is loss, 

Unless there lives in the human soul, 
As hither and thither its passions roll, 


OUR 


Nor where willow branches wave, 
Lay them in no sombre shadow, 
Make the dead a sunny grave 
In the meadow ; 
With the heaven smiling on them, 
And the daisies overtopping, 
And the gentle raih upon them 
Dropping, dropping. 


Words of promise, “‘ They shall rise,” 
Have by holy lips been spoken ; 
Heaven gathers up the ties 
Death hath broken. 
Words of blessing, “‘ For they rest,”’ 
Consecrate their peaceful slumber, 
And from the grave spring hopes the best 
That love can number. 


A*hope and a trust, and a will and a faith, 
That is stronger than life, and is stronger 
than death, 
And equal to eternity. 


“Christ Jesus came to save us men: 
Seize swiftly on his promise, then, 
Before it be too late ; 
Next minute, it may be your last— 
One minute, and reprieve is passed— 
Forever fixed your fate. 


“See! all around us buried bones! 
See! all around us sculptured stones! 
More in the distance loom. 
These were as careless in their day, 
Yet these have gone the all-men’s way, 
To judgment and to doom. 


“ Friends, for the sake of Christ, awake ! 
Friends, waken for your selfish sake ! 
Soon comes your passing bell. 

Yonder it swings—take heed it tolls 
The heavenward way unto your souls, 
And not the way to hell!” 


DEAD. 


— was master, eold and stern, 
nt of the iafant ages, 
Bett ng lessons hard to learn 
By their sages. 
Bring his records to the light ; 
Let the spring, with kindly wiling, 
Legends sweet upon them write 
For grief’s beguiling. 


Lay the dead where dews may fall, 
Blessed tears without the aching, 

Where the sight and sound of all 
May heal heart-breaking. 

Sacred is the burial-sod ; 
Make it fair, as it is worthy, 

Bet the sign and seal of God 
Above the earthy. 
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PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE PAPACY. 


Tax Roman Catholic Church counts 
among its real or nominal adherents one 
handred and fifty millions of men—nearly 
double the number found in all the Prot- 
estant churches combined. All these 
millions acknowledge the pope as their 
chief. At all times the papacy must be 
aconspicuous object of interest. <A spirit- 
ual sovereignty so ancient, so strong’ in 
its prerogatives, and so widely extended 
in its sway, can not fail to command at- 
tention. Just now there are circumstances, 
of which the threatened loss of the pope’s 
temporal power is the most important, 
which bring the papacy with more than 
usual prominence before the eyes of the 
world. It is proposed, in this article, to 
use the occasion for offering some general 
observations on the present condition of 
the papal office, as compared with its 
condition in former periods of history. 

I. It is evident that, in regard to one 
part of his claims, the pope, in modern 
times, has experienced a great loss of pre- 
rogative. He no longer openly interferes 
in the political affairs of European states, 
as he once claimed the right to do. Ifhe 
has not abandoned this claim, he has 
tacitly retired from the assertion of it. 
The theory was once maintained that all 
secular as well as ecclesiastical authority 
is derived from God through the pope. 
Universal government was, consequently, 
lodged in his hands. Kings, like bishops, 
were his delegates and representatives. 
The favorite illustration of the popes, who 
put forward this pretension, was that of 
the sun and moon, the former represent- 
ing spiritual, and the latter temporal, 
authority. As the moon shines with a 
borrowed light, as well as with a far less 
brilliance, so is it with the earthly prince 
compared with the priest. It was alleged 
that the Lord gave to Peter two swords, 
the one being the symbol of temporal, and 
the other of spiritual, dominion. By him 
the temporal sword has been placed in 
the hands of the civil magistrate. All 
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the privileges of Peter devolved on his 
successors in the Holy See. Accordingly, 
the popes claimed the right to settle inter- 
national disputes, to set up and depose 
kings, and to sit on the throne of univer- 
sal empire. Nor was this a barren pre- 
tension, a mere speculative theory. The 
attempt was made, and with no incon- 
siderable success, to vindicate such a 
claim in practice. From the accession of 
Hildebrand to the papal chair in 1076, a 
series of pontiffs, some of them being men 
of great talents, exercised no small part 
of the extensive powers to which. they 
laid claim. For example, Innocent IIL, 
the ablest of all the popes, not only as- 
sumed to decide a disputed imperial elec- 
tion, but interfered with a strong hand in 
the affairs of almost every country. He 
laid the kingdom of England under an 
interdict, on account of the refusal of 
King John to obey him, then excommuni- 
cated the king, and finally deposed him 
from his throne and handed his dominions 
over to the king of France. The first 
great blow at these lordly pretensions was 
struck by Philip IV. of France, in his con- 
flict with Boniface VIII In that contest 
the pope was worsted. It is a significant 
circumstance that Philip called together 
the estates of his realm to second him in 
his resistance to the papal mandates. The 
prime cause of the defeat of the popes in 
their claim to political supremacy over 
princes was the firmer organization of the 
several nations, and the development of a 
national and patriotic feeling which proved 
too strong for foreign ecclesiastical usur- 
pation. At the epoch of the Protestant 
Reformation political interests had be- 
come a paramount consideration among 
the rulers of Europe. The spirit that had 
excited the crusades when the papal in- 
fluence was at its height had died away. 
Fhe rivalry of Francis I. and: of Charles 
V. generally proved to be a stronger influ- 
ence-with each of them than was any 
religious. or ecclesiastical consideration. 
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The popes themselves, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, turning away 
their attention from the objects that had 
formerly engrossed them, devoted them- 
selves to advancing the interests pf their 
own families, for whom they desired to 
build up principalities in Italy. 

The old claim, of which we have just 
spoken, has never been formally given up, 
but has been silently dropped. Some 
Roman Catholic writers expressly deny 
it to the pope. In regard to this theory 
of a derivation of the power of secular 
rule from the Roman pontiff, Mr. Brownson, 
in his late work on The Origin of Govern- 
ment, (p. 108) says: ‘‘Many theologians 
and canonists in the middle ages.so held, 
and a few, perhaps, hold.so still. The 
bulls and briefs of several popes, as Gre- 
gory VIL, Innocent III., Gregory IX., 
Innocent IV., and Boniface VIIL., have the 
appearance of favoring it.” This last fact 
is very mildly put by Mr. Brownson, as any 
one will see who looks at the bulls of In- 
nocent III. and of the other pontiffs here 
mentioned. ‘But this theory,” adds Mr. 
Brownson, “has never been a dogma of 
the church, nor to any great extent, ex- 
cept for a brief period, maintained by 
theologians and canonists.” For our own 
part we do not see how papal infallibility 
can be held, and that definition of papal 
authority so vehemently and so repeated- 
ly put forth by the most eminent of the 
popes given up. The fact, however, that 
it is, practically, at least, and for the pres- 
ent, resigned by the Roman bishops 
themselves, is evident. The revival of 
the medizeval pretensions in this particu- 
lar would only excite derision. There is 
no Catholic sovereign who would tolerate 
for a moment the assumption of a right 
on the part of the pope to adjust his con- 
troversies with other princes, to depose 
him from office, or to absolve his subjects 
from their allegiance. In one important 
feature, then, has the papal office in mod- 
ern times been stripped of its former 
power. 

IL. In another respect the pope in re- 
cent times would seem to have made a 
gain as to his conceded prerogatives. His 
control within the church as an authori- 
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tative expounder of doctrine appears to 
be greater than it has been at any time 
before for several centuries. There are 
two theories in regard to the relation of 
the pope’s spiritual authority to that of 
other bishops, and consequently concern- 
ing the extent of his power. It is agreed 
among Catholic theologians that the Bish- 
op of Rome is the successor of Peter, and 
stands with reference to all other bishops 
in the same position as Peter with refer. 
ence to the other apostles. But according 
to one view the spiritual authority of the 
other apostles was derived from Christ 
through Peter. In conformity with this 
idea the pope is held to be the one source 
—the fons et origo—of episcopal author- 
ity. Other bishops hold their offices from 
him. Hence, an almost unlimited control 
over them is conceded to him. Especially 
in matters of doctrine his decision is held 
to be final and sufficient. This is the 
ultramontane or extreme papal theory, 
The other view is, that while Peter had a 
primacy or headship among the apostles, 
they, as well as he, derived their episcopal 
office directly from Christ. In agreement 
with this hypothesis a greater independ- 
ence is conceded to them and their suc- 
céssors, and more restrictions imposed 
upon him and the subsequent incumbents 
of the Roman See. A general council, it 
is maintained, in which all bishops are 
gathered together, is an authority above 
the pope. The doctrinal decrees of such 
a body are clothed with supreme validity. 
The pope himself, it has been contended, 
is amenable to the general council, and, 
in case he is proved guilty of crimes 
that render him unfit for his office, may 
be deposed. These are the leading points 
in the Gallican theory, or the theory re- 
specting the papacy which has been de- 
fended at different periods in the Catholic 
Church of France. The doctrine of the 
supremacy of councils was advocated by 
Gerson and the other great French doc- 
tors who bore so conspicuous a part in 
the reforming councils of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basle. But the most distinguished 
expounder and defender of this doctrine 
is Bossuet. The principles of Gallican 
liberty, even when forsaken by the mon- 
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arch, were cherished by the clergy and 
the people of France. The first Napo- 
Jeon steadfastly refused to make any sur- 
render or compromise of these principles. 
But of late in France the ultramontane 
theory has gained the ascendency. The 
old feeling relative to Gallican rights, 
which made up so great a part of the dig- 
nity of the French Church, has given way, 
and has been largely supplanted by sub- 
servience to the pope. Outside of France 
ultramontane views seem to be also pop- 
ular.. In England, Dr. Manning, the suc- 
cessor of Archbishop Wiseman, is zealous 
in his espousal of them. The theology 
of Bossuet he describes as the minimum 
of Catholic orthodoxy. More important 
than the opinions of an individual, or of a 
Catholic nation even, is the actual exer- 
cise of power on the part of the pope, 
with the general acquiescence of the 
people’ The present pope, without the 
aid of a council, has proclaimed the new 
dogma of the immaculate conception of 
Mary; and this has been done against 
the advice of ecclesiastics whose opinions 
were entitled to great weight. The Catho- 
lie Church appears to have relapsed for the 
present into a state of abject submission 
to the exertion of the highest prerogatives 
on the side of the Roman bishop, and is 
apparently content to receive its doctrine 
from the lips of one man. An ancient 
and warmly’ contested controversy is 
closed at once by his word. His spirit- 
ual authority within the church would, 
therefore, seem to be unimpaired, and 


" even enhanced. 


IIL A striking difference between the 
papacy at present, in comparison with the 
same institution in the past, is the antago- 
nism in which it has placed itself toward 
the prevailing tendencies and feelings of 
the people. The Roman bishop in the 
early ages stood forth as the protector of 
the weak. To this he owed, in no slight 
degree, the growth of his influence. In 
the stormy period that followed the down- 
fall of the Western empire, especially in 
the times of the Lombard ascendency in 
Italy, he was the guardian and leader of 
the persecuted and suffering classes. 
Through the middle ages, the pope extend- 
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ed a shield over the mass of the people 
against the aggression of lawless princes. 
Democratic feeling, if we may use the 
phrase, was in sympathy with him. At 
his hands the friendless might seek redress 
against the wrongs inflicted by the more 
powerful. Wemay add that popular rights, 
as opposed to despotic theories respecting 
the origin and authority of civil govern- 
ment, have found among Catholic theolo- 
gians noted expounders and champions. 
But since the old French revolution the 
papacy has lost this peculiar support of 
popular sympathy. As if conscious of the 
peril to itself that lies in republican max- 
ims, it has enlisted under the banner of 
despotism. It has revived the order of 
the Jesuits, which it had once authorita- 
tively suppressed. It has given a moral 
support to the dynasties against which the 
people had revolted, and to all their reac- 
tionary and repressive measures. With 
the exception of the brief episode at the 
beginning of the papal reign of Pius [X., it 
has clung with unfaltering obstinacy to its 
anti-republican policy. The consequence 
is that the undercurrent of popular feeling 
in Europe is no longer in favor of it, but 
against it, Though still maintaining its 
hold upon a superstitious multitude, it 
finds a most formidable enemy in the 
widely prevailing democratic sentiments 
and aspirations of the people. The age is 
moving beyond it and away from it. The 
more tenaciously it clings to the traditions 
of the past and the more firmly it sets itself 
against the ideas of the present, the more 
surely is it losing its power to control the 
reverence and obedience of men. 
Enlightened men in the Roman Catholic 
Church must have felt that the last Encye- 
lical Letter of Pius LX. was in conflict with 
ideas and convictions which are insepara- 
ble from modern civilization, and are 
among its best fruits. The pope inveighs, 
in that document, against the doctrine of 
religious toleration and liberty of con: 
science. He pronounces it an execrable 
doctrine. Protestants, as well as Roman 
Catholics, have been guilty of persecution 
for the sake of opinions. It is true that 
Protestants have not been guilty to the 
same extent as Roman Catholies, No St. 
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Bartholomew's day, and no such frightful 
cruelty as that perpetrated in the Nether- 
lands-by the agents of the Catholic Church, 
can be laid at the door of Protestantism. 
Yet Protestants have adopted, in theory 
and practice, the principle of intolerance. 
The great difference is that Protestants do 
not now justify the deeds of persecution 
which their forerunners have committed. 
They are ashamed of such deeds. No Cal- 
vinist approves of the burning of Servetus. 
No Lutheran approves of the persecution 
which a portion of his church visited upon 
Calvinists. Protestantism has moved for- 
ward with the light of an advancing civil- 
ization, and looks back with sorrow and 
with a kind of compunction on the oppres- 
sion which has been practiced in past times 
by those who bore its name. But the 
Roman bishop not only has no word of 
regret for the horrible cruelties of the in- 
quisition, but he stands by the principle 
that lay at the foundation of them. Not 
all Roman Catholics, however, sympathize 
at heart with his views on this question. 
The principle of toleration has taken root 
in Catholic countries, especially in France. 
Persecution on account of religious opinions 
has become odious. Public opinion is 
against it; and this is one of the particu- 
lars in which the spirit of the age shows 
itself to be at variance with the spirit of 
the popes. 

IV. Still another highly important fact 
in connection with the papacy is the 
prospect of the loss of its Italian kingdom. 
The temporal kingdom of the pope, like 
his spiritual dominion, grew up by de- 
grees. The donation of Pepin may be 
said to be the beginning of it; yet, before 
this event, the popes fulfilled, in fact 
‘though not in name, the most important 
functions of secular rule. The bounds 
of the papal kingdom were enlarged by 
subsequent donations, and by the solemn 
grants of German emperors. Repeatedly 
has it been lost and regained;° but for 
several centuries, with the exception of 
brief intervals in the era of the French 
Revolution and of the first Napoleon, it 
has remained in the undisputed possession 
of the Holy See. The progress of re- 
publicanism, the flagrant misgovernment 
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to which the Papal States have always been 
subject, and the aspirations after the uni} 

of Italy under the lead of the Sardinian 
king, have already deprived the pope of 
much the larger portion of his dominion 
and now bid fair to take it out of his hands 
altogether. This is the immediate peril to 
which the papacy is exposed. By the 
pope himself, this temporal kingdom is 
considered indispensable as the guarantee 
of his spiritual independence. He wil) 
not be the subject of a foreign power, yet 
such is the disaffection of his people, that 
without foreign troops he could not hold 
his throne. What will be the result, 
whether the temporal kingdom will be 
reéstablished if it be once destroyed, 
time alone can determine. The political 
affairs of Europe are in too unsettled a 
state to warrant any confident predic. 
tion as to the issue of the struggle for the 
unity of all Italy under one sovereign. 


There are Protestants who look for the 
speedy downfall of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We do not share in these san- 
guine anticipations. Even if the doctrine 
of papal infallibility were resigned, the 
compact organization of the church, 
under its bishops, the dispensers of sacra- 
mental grace, wouldremain. The Catholic 
Church is powerful through its errors, 
which correspond to perverted instincts of 
human nature, and grew out of them, but 
still more powerful on account of the 
truth which it teaches, and on account of 
the restraining and comforting influence 
which it exerts on a multitude of souls. 
In short, it is a religion, and as such has 
a vitality which religious skepticism and 
indifferentism will find themselves unable 
to overcome. The free-thinkers may seem 
to sweep every thing before them for a 
while, as was the case in the last century, | 
especially in France, but the tide of faith 
and religious feeling returns to overwhelm 
them. Men will not be satisfied with 
negations, and with a frigid, comfortless 
unbelief. Hence the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion may be reformed, but it can not be 
destroyed. Protestants justly claim that 
they are possessed of more enlightened 
and salutary views of Christianity. On 
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the inculcation and spread of these views 
they should chiefly rest their hope of sup- 
planting the Roman Catholic system. Po- 
litical changes. have their effect, but the 
influence of them it is easy to exaggerate. 
The general progress of civilization exerts 
an indirect but potent influence in expos- 
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ing the defects of an ecclesiastical system. 
But a corrupted interpretation of the gos- 
pel can be permanently dislodged from 
the minds of men only by giving them 
the discernment of a purer, more elevat- 
ing and comforting doctrine. 


WHAT I SAW AT THE BATTLE OF KISSINGEN. ‘ 


I nave an o)d-fashioned and uneducat- 
able prejudice in favor of mineral waters 
mixed and iced by nature. 

‘Unlike the lady who “loved fuchsias be- 
cause they so much resembled jewelry,” I 
confess to a preference for its own sake 
of the bright, glittering jet of the Brunnen 
over the well-polished tubes of Hanbury 
Smith. 

And so I went to Kissingen in the sum- 
mer of 1865; and having then and there 
gained in the spring and the bath two 
stalwart allies, by which I routed those 
twin enemies, dyspepsia and neuralgia, 
I returned thither about the middle of 
June last, hoping by a new league and a 
second campaign effectually to subdue the 
foes of my earthly happiness. 

A slow place is the little quiet Bavarian 
village of Kissingen, even among European 
spas—intolerable except to an earnest 
health-seeker ; but to an habitué of Sara- 
toga, Sharon, or even Lebanon—with their 
millinery shows, their varied contrivances 
and conspiracies to amuse or kill time, and 
to steal away the little health taken there 
—flatly and absurdly tame. 

About one hundred and twenty miles 
due east from Frankfort, fifteen north from 
the river and valley of the Main, a collec- 
tion of plain lodging-houses, mostly of two 
stories, furnished in a most primitive style, 
which shelter in winter a native popula- 
tion of some fifteen hundred simple-mind- 
ed Bavarian men, women, and children, 
and in summer accommodate a varied 
gathering of from six thousand to eight 
thousand water-drinkers of and bathers 
in its three saline and chalybeate springs, 
this pretty and quaint little hamlet nods 


. 


sleepily upon the sluggish banks of the 
pretty river Saale, at the bottom of a nar- 
row meadow-covered valley running east 
and west. Along each side of this val- 
ley stands a low range of round-backed 
hills, the little village leaning against the 
southern one, called the Boden-Laube, 
whose unfenced sides are covered for two 
thirds of the way up, in summer, with 
wheat, whose rank deep-yellow waves rip- 
ple in the breeze; the other third of the 
hill, shaggy with low bushes, spiked here 
and there with uncut forest-trees. Around 
the base of this hill winds a hard, broad 
road, one of the great highways which, 
leading through Germany, north and south, 
enters the valley of the Main at Schwein- 
furt, fifteen miles south of Kissingen, and 
there hands the traveler, who has passed 
over it, to the great trunk railway line 
which leaves the Rhine a little west of 
Frankfort, and, winding through the vine- 
hung valley of the Main, continues east- 
ward to Wurtzburg, Nuremberg, Ratis- 
bon, Linz, and Vienna, and so away into 
Hungary and the countries bordering the 
Danube. 

On the north side of the sleepy valley 
in which Kissingen lies, and across the 
Saale opposite the village, rises the wooded 
conical and isolated hill called the Alten- 
berg, back of which, and parallel with 
the southern line, stretches a low range of 
hills, their sides dotted with small villages, 
and their crest feathered with forest. 

As little did this quiet watering-place, 
three hundred and fifty miles from Berlin, 
and protected from Prussia by several in- 
tervening allies, among which were the 
comparatively powerful kingdom of Sax- 
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ony, the electorate of Hesse, and the duchy 
of Saxe-Meiningen, dream of seeing the iron 
hoofs of the Prussian horse in her noise- 
less streets, or hearing the sharp crack of 
the needle-gun in the shaded promenade 
over which nothing more formidable than 
steel hoops had before ever passed than, 
during our late rebellion, did the elm-shad- 
ed villages of the Housatonic valley expect 
a visit from Stuart’s free-riders or Wade 
Hampton’s legion of black horse. 

Indeed, so much and so long had been 
the diplomatic talk between Prussia and 
Austria— the central figures of the two 
German groups into which the thirty-eight 
Teuton-speaking states had crystallized 
—that every body in Germany, out of 
Berlin, expected on the 18th of June 
that the unquiet peace would still con- 
tinue, and the rival pretensions of the two 
great German aspirants be settled by the 
pen; and when at last Prussia, having ve- 
neered with thinnest Bismarckian veneer- 
ing her real-comprehensive designs, for- 
mally declared war on the 19th of June, 
Bavaria, with a territory about half the 
size of the State of New-York, and a popu- 
lation of four and a half millions, and 
which had joined the Austrian side with- 
out any earnest expectation of doing or 
contributing any thing to the war—Ba- 
varia merely yawned, called for more lager- 
beer, and, turning over on the other side, 
went into a Bavarian sleep, sound, deep, 
and stentorious. Three weeks she slept, 
while Prussia hurried her spiked helmets 
through Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, and 
Electoral Hesse; when suddenly, and to 
the surprise of the handsome boy-king, who 
was taking music-lessons of Richard Wag- 
ner in Munich, and to the dismay of all the 
female knitters and moon-faced patresfa- 
milias of Bavaria, 75,000 needle-guns, of 
which 45,000 were borne by lightly laden 
infantry, and 30,000 by men sitting fleet, 
nimble, un-German horses, and all led by 
a grim soldier, whose gray mustache was 
seen ever in the van, gleamed in sharp, 
determined, advancing lines across the 
border. All the feeble bodies of troops, 
insincerely sent as a show by the states 
through which this Prussian corps d’ar- 
mée sped, as on a holiday excursion, tramp- 
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ing with much singing of songs along the 
broad highway, heading for the trunk rail. 
way in the main valley, over which drop- 
sical trains were still carrying big uncon- 
scious Germans on pleasure trips to and 
fro, had dissolved into beer-absorbing 
wheat-reaping subjects of Prussia. To 
seize and hold this road, and so prevent 
any aid being sent to the army corps of 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, parading se- 
curely, and drinking large stoups of beer 
in the environs of Frankfort, was the pur- 
pose of these quick-marching Prussians, 

Just a week before, on the 3d of July, 
the main army, led by Prince Charles and 
the Crown Prince, had in Bohemia, at 
Kéniggritz and Sadowa, struck down for- 
ever the power and the century-grown 
empire of Austria, opened a path to Vien- 
na, uncovered Prague, severed Austria 
from all her allies, from whom indeed, she 
had received no support or aid, and dic. 
tated the preliminaries of the humiliating 
treaty of Nikolsburg, by which the em- 
pire of the Hapsburghs, forever renouncing 
to:her rival all pretense or right to mingle 
in the affairs of that Germany to dominate 
which had been her darling and obstinately 
cherished scheme, was almost contemptv- 
ously tossed to the cruel mercies of her re- 
pellent and heterogeneous provinces, peo- 
pled by irritated, angered, outraged nation- 
alities, united only in one object of grasp- 
ing back from a now humbled master the 
usurped constitutional rights of their varied 
races. 

Neither by armies, money, nor supplies 
could Austria now help Bavaria, even had 
she not tied up herself by the treaty of 
Nikolsbuyg; nor, indeed, had she ever at 
any time attempted to do so, either before 
the battle of Sadowa, or after it in the arti- 
cles of truce which followed. 

Prussia, angered with Bavaria for having 
joined the league of Austria against her, 
and having, in her great plan of German 
absorption, already appropriated that por- 
tion of her territory which lay north of the 


‘ Main, had, in the preliminaries of peace be- 


tween her and Austria, grimly refused to 
include Bavaria in its provisions. 

To Bavaria now Prussia turned, unhin- 
dered, by obstructions in other quarters, 
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to cudgel with an iron rod her Bootian 
pack, and to cut, by a long-whetted and 
keen sword, a broad slice to round up the 
southern borders of that new kingdom 
which in fourteen days had added eight 
millions of subject Germans to her 
seventeen millions, some 80,000 square 
miles to her 108,000, and compacted a great 
Protestant power in the very centre of 
Burope; broadening thus to a huge Drum- 
mond light the little taper lit by Luther in 
his monastic cell at Wittenberg three and 
a half centuries ago. 


Thave hurried rapidly over this prefatory 
résumé of the events which crowded in 
thick succession through the great German 
war, in order to place the battle of Kissin- 
gen in its historical relations to it, and to 
give to it its relative significance in the 
vast military. picture over which history 
has yet to pass her just and descriptive 
pencil, and to portray the varied acts and 
actors that huddle its wide canvas. 

My task is now that of the simple un- 
ambitious narrator of what I saw at that 
battle. Battles have often been painted 
by Borgognone and others, and brilliantly 
described by such master-pens as Victor 
Hugo, Motley, Alison, Sir Walter, Head- 
ley, and others. To their vivid, sculptur- 
esque, general descriptions I do not aspire 
to reach; but if by a personal narrative, 
written while yet the scenes were burnt in 
fire-letters into my brain and memory, I 
can gather up and present some new inci- 
dents, vital in their unadorned simplicity 
and graphic by their details, I shall have 
quite fulfilled the purposes of this sketch. 

Through the afternoon of July 9th I 
was so busily occupied in my own rooms 
at Kissingen in writing home letters where- 
in I took especial pains to state that the 
battle of Sadowa, which had annihilated 
the power of Austria for further resistance, 
and virtually closed the war, and that my 
friends need not and could not now have 
any fears for my personal safety. During 
that afternoon I was so engrossed in finish- 
ing these letters that I was quite uncon- 
scious of the gathering of a large Bavarian 
force in and about the village. 

On going out to the post-office I found 
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the streets filled with armed men, heavy, 
beer-logged Bavarians, awkward and un- 
soldierly in appearance, movement, and dis- 
cipline. Big, ungainly horses, bestraddled 
by officers whose figures were as uneques- 
trian as well-filled bags of flour, were either 
walking about with true German phlegm, 
or slowly jog-trotting in different directions 
in'what they call a hurry. All the stores 
and hotels were shut up; the close, tight 
window-shutters barred on the outside; 
every public hack, vehicle, and horse had 
vanished, either seized or secreted. All 
the bridges over the Saale were taken up, 
the beams and flooring removed, all ex- 
cept the great solid stone one leading from 
the centre of the village across to the single 
river-fronting Street on the other side; and 
this was barricaded by wagons thrown 
across it at the further end, these interlaced 
by heavy timbers and filled in with earth 
and stone. Cannon were pointed the 
length of its roadway, at the end of streets 
leading down to the river in the direction 
by which the Prussians were expected, and 
along the river-bank. There was a de- 
‘cidedly uneasy look about the faces of a 
greater part of the farmer-soldiers, untried 
in battle; and an undisguised white fright 
in the physiognomies of the civilians, na- 
tive and foreign, who mingled pell-mell in 
the streets with the soldiers. These civil- 
ians, unable to get away from the thicken- 
ing danger for want pf any mode of loco- 
motion, freely blamed the Bavarian military 
leaders for selecting a quiet little watering- 
place for their first, and, by reason of the 
disparity of forces, hopeless, stand against 
the successful march of the Prussian corps 
@ armée, numbering some 80,000 men, foot 
and horse. 

Heavy-footed sentinels walked up and 
down their short beats all around the vil- 
lage; all the houses had armed men in 
them prepared to fire from the windows, 
while the sidewalks were crowded with 
soldiers, lying like cord-wood side by side, 
their arms stacked in small pyramids at 
regular intervals, themselves resting after 
the fatigues of a march, the last earthly 
rest to many. 

Retiring at 11 o'clock to my quarters, 
which looked toward the anticipated ad- 
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vance of “the needle-guns,” I directed 
Michael to call me at their early approach, 
and lay down with my clothes on. 

I claim no especial merit of bravery ; but 
strange to say, never did I sleep sounder 
or better. 

At 54 o’clock next morning the faithful 
Michael aroused me with the news that 
“the devils were coming.” Hurrying up 
to the roof and turning toward the stone 
bridge, I was just in time to see the first 
fire, a volley across the river at four 
mounted Prussian scouts, two of whom 
tumbled stone dead from their saddles, 
their horses scampering away with the 
two survivors, who bore the result of their 
hurried survey of the state of things at 
Kissingen to their camp. * 

I remained some time on the roof, look- 
ing out for thy advance of the main body; 
but no further firing, I went down, tum- 
bled my worldly gear into my trunk, took 
my money, passport and valuables, donned 
my tall black hat, my overcoat against a 
slight rain that was falling, locked the 
door, put the key in my pocket, and sal- 
lied out to the spring for my morning 
drinks. Every thing was closed jin the 
village; shutters up, pallid faces peeping 
out of chinks and apertures. In the prom- 
enade around the spring the early-rising, 
thin-nosed and bloodless old country-wom- 
en, with their large daily supply of varied 
bouquets and bunches of flowers, were ab- 
sent. The long tables of fancy and plain 
bread, set out every morning under the 
shade-trees, by the bread-makers of Kis- 
singen, to supply the frugal breakfast of 
water-drinkers, a cup of coffee and unbut- 
tered bread, did not make their appear- 
ance. At the spring the dippers of water, 
in their royal livery, serving there daily, 
to emperors, kings, or wood-shod peasants 
alike, the bright champagne-like fluid, were 
invisible. No band sat in the covered cir- 
cular orchestra to furnish the airs of Mey- 
erbeer, Rossini, Strauss, Weber, Donizetti, 
or Mozart to inspirit the promenaders in 
their walks up and down the verdant col- 
onnades. Indeed the usual crowd of one 
thousand five hundred to two thousand of 
all ages and nationalities and of both sexes 
that commonly radiated in living streams 
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from the spring, the central hub, through 
the sheltered walks or amid the open sur- 
ny reaches in its neighborhood, was scarce. 
ly a dozen. Among them were my friends 
Joseph Mackay, Esq., of Mackay Brothers, 
of Montreal, and his courageous niece from 
Belmont Place, St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, 
That morning the spring was full of head- 
ache, and every glass of water went, in its 
effects, upward, well illustrating the med- 
ical theory that it must be taken when the 
mind is reposeful and free from excite. 
ment. 

Before my four glasses and the intervals 
between of a quarter of an hour each 
were over, another sharp volley was fired 
at four other mounted scouts, emptying, 
as I was told, one saddle. 

Accompanying my friends the Mackays 
to their lodgings in the interior of the vil- 
lage, we were in the midst of our second 
cup of coffee when a succession of sharp 
rattling fires from one end of the village- 
front along the Saale to the other, followed 
by single shots and the groans of the 
wounded, announced the opening of the 
battle, 

At my friends’ request we hurried to the 
telegraph office, a few blocks away, to speed 
a telegram, the firing along the river and 
at the upper end of the town now becom- 
ing general, some stray bullets hurtling 
through the streets and clearing them of 
every one except a few straggling soldiers 
making delaying haste toward the river. 
Fearful, to a novice in battle like myself, 
were these multiplying sounds of rifle- 
cracks, and the shrill, sudden cry of pain, 
breaking the heavy pauses between the 
successive volleys. The feeling was not so 
much that of instant peril as of an indis- 
tinct future, full of. big danger not only to 
me personally, but, to Kissingen, every 
body there, and all the region about. 

Before we reached our house in return- 
ing from the telegraph office, the mingled 
noises of rattling of arms quickly running 
up and down each side of the river, the 
shouting of officers, the bursts of sharp 
pain wrenched, by a sudden wound, from 
impassive German lips, and the measured 
heavy gallop of orderlies from one point to 
another increased in volume, 
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A hasty council of our little party of 
three. determined us to betake ourselves 
to the hill of the Boden-Laube, rising im- 
mediately south of the village. There 
were no cannon or soldiery there; and 
although in a battle, in which 100,000 men 
are engaged in deadly fight, covering neces- 
sarily a wide extent of surface in their op- 
erations, peril is everywhere, we thought 
the hill less dangerous than the village, 
whose barricaded streets planted with can- 
non, and whose houses stuffed with armed 
Bavarians firing from within their stone 
walls, would probably insure the bom- 
bardment and ruin of the place. 

For the Boden-Laube, then, we set out; 
hurrying like fugitives from doom, along 
the street first, then up a lane, empty now 
and lonelier than simple abandonment 
could make it; then turning into a little 
foot-path leading up the hill, we uncon- 
sciously quickened our pace as the volleys, 
cries, and thousand voices of woe, tumult, 
and strife came up from the scene of fight- 
ing behind and still near us. Shaking off 
a small party of white-lipped distracted 
peasants, huddled in the path, who, irres- 
olute as to their own purposes, would glad- 
ly have cast themselves upon us, thus in- 
creasing their danger and ours, we pushed 
our rapid, panting way upward for some 
distance, then left our narrow path, and, 
striking into the high wheat, waded heay- 
ily up to our chins through the standing, 
unfenced grain-fields, until we reached the 


. edge of the brush covering the hill-top. 


Here we stopped ; and, turning our view 
upon Kissingen just below us—upon the 
emerald-green valley stretching up and 
down—its bright meadows parted by the 
dun-colored Saale—and directly opposite us 
upon the northern range of hills now black 
with long lines of Prussian foot and horse, 
concealed from our sight at the village by 
intervening objects—the whole field of 
action was before us. In front of the 
Prussian lines two batteries of rifled can- 
non now opened fire, sending their conical 
balls over the village and traversely across 
the valley about two miles at the Bavarian 
battery planted on a spur of the Boden- 
Laube range, a mileat our right. We could 
almost look into the mouths of the Prussian 
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cannon as rapidly they belched out their 
horried vomit of iron. Another Prussian 
battery now opened, hurling bomb-shells 
through the expectant air with a noise 
like a large humble-bee in a confined room ; 
the shells exploding amid the ranks of 
Bavarian cavalry, standing in extended 
lines or slowly moving about in the mead- 
ows below us on the right. 

The Bavarian batteries, throwing round, 
smooth cannon-bore balls, now answered 
back, their solid globes grimly wheeling 
across the valley tracked by a dull, blunt 
singing noise, contrasting sharply with the 
lively, incised song of the screw-turning 
Prussian ball. 

The entire scene of battle was clearly 
and distinctly in view. Had we purchased 
tickets to witness the performance of the 
fearful tragedy, we could not have had its 
varied parts move more vividly before our 
vigilant sight. ’ 

In fact, we were near enough to be easily 
reached, not only by the cannon-balls of 
both Prussians and Bavarians, but by the 
bullets from the rifles of either, had they 
been turned upon the spot. Sitting down 
upon a heap of stones, we vigilantly 
watched, with high-strung, calm excite- 
ment, the cruel storm of battle that had 
burst out of a clear sky, and was now 
mercilessly pelting poor Kissingen. 

Awfully grand were the main features ; 
the great round iron globes curving through 
the air and lighting down, splintering gun- 
carriages, smashing guns, striking men and 
horses into masses of pounded flesh ; the 
huge roar that rolled up from the batteries 
in long pulsations through the valley and 
away over the hills; the still silence that 
weighted the few awful pauses between 
the heavy death-dealing discharges, and 
the ceaseless, running volleys that mowed 
with iron scythes that human harvest, all 
rooted in home soils, upon what was yes- 
terday the pleasant, sunny banks of the 
Saale. Then there were the fearful minor 
filings-up of the sublime scenes; the 
heart-sick screams ; the dead sound of spent 
balls against house and church walls; 
the cheers of a successful squad of men in 
dislodging ; the clatter of hoofs of orderlies 
and aids through the streets or along the 
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roads; the shrieks of the wounded carried 
on stretchers or fallen uncared and unat- 
tended, pierced with bullets, or with legs 
and arms broken, and varied sounds 
of combatants assaulting and repelling, 
mingling in one general and inseparable 
stream of discordant noises and sounds. 

Wilder, louder, huger, grew the propor- 
tions of this Satanic carnival of death. New 
batteries were brought into action; new 
regiments on either side marched forward 
to take the place of those weary with fight- 
ing, or whose ranks were riddled or 
thinned. Bombs hissed through the air 
like the escape of white steam, exploding 
now amid the uneasy and frightened cav- 
alry, now by a circle of superior officers, 
spy-glasses in hand, watching the sad busi- 
ness of butchery. 

I know not that I can befter convey to 
another mind the general scene and its 
shifting, multiplied’ horrors than by an 
extract from my journal, written a few 
days after the battle: 


Guns flash and roar, 
Balls whizzing, pour 
Their deadly hail 
O’er hill and vale; 
And rockets far 
Upbursting jar 

The solid ground 
With wide rebound. 
Balls everywhere— 
Now here, now there ; 
Above—below, 
They singing go. 


A sudden gleam! 
A sudden scream ! 


A bursting shell— 
A sharp, shrill yell! 


A shower of steel— 
Lines, staggering, reel. 
A storm of lead— 

A field of dead! 


Now quickly speeding down the ridge 
The Prussians fire ; 
And charging, dash across the bridge 
With bursting ire. 
Bavarians yielding, slow retreat 
Like stags at bay; , 
Dispute each alley, lane, and street— 
A murderous way. 
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Each house is now a swift resort, 
And armed men 

Ply deadly fire from house-built fort 
Through Kissingen, 

Parlor and chamber heaped with dead, 
And cellars strewn 

With bullets, bombs, and missiles sped ; 
Doors burst and gone; 

Stout windows riddled, cut, or gashed; 
House-walls uptorn ; 

And furniture all rudely dashed, 
And trampled corn, 

Attest the combat hand to hand, 
The blood-red strife, 

Where men, well armed, with murderous brand 
Seek life by life. 


It was half-past twelve when the Prus. 
sians, kept five hours at bay, and mur. 
derously slaughtered by the stolid but 
unerring Bavarian riflemen, forced the 
bridge and made their maddened charge 
into Kissingen. 

We on the hill above, conscious only 
of a heightened uproar and swelling hor- 
rors in the village—where smoke and 
houses vailed distinct details from view— 
suddenly saw a vast swarm of Bavarians 
issue from the rear of the place, pursued 
by a tumultuous host. From spectators 
we became alarmed actors. Hurrying to 
our feet, we force our way into the 
tangled thickets and bushes, up toward 
the top of the hill, alive to all the gather- 
ing dangers of a flight, with two armies 
immediately behind us, liable to all the 
perils of each, and the fearful vicissitudes 
of a rout and pursuit. For Miss M., im- 
peded by her dress, the breathless ascent 
through bushes, many armed with thorns, 
and thickets almost impenetrable, was 
doubly difficult. Bravely and resolutely 
did she mieet the difficulties before, and 
the uncertain dangers behind us. 

Balls now whizzed over and around us, 
passing us on all sides, crashing through 
the thickets and occasional trees, cutting 
off twigs and branches which fell upon 
our heads and all around and before us. 
Whiz! a bullet one instant goes past my 
right ear, causing an involuntary ducking 
of my head; then others dart by on the 
left or over my head, into a tree just 
before me, Others plough up the ground 
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beneath, or shatter the boughs and 
branches over my head. This iron hail- 
storm increases every moment. We are 
conscious that the pursuing Prussians are 
massing their numbers, and firing in un- 
interrupted succession from growing ranks 
up the hill at their retreating foes—in all 
whose danger we are now involved. 

Every instant I expect to fall dead or 
mangled ; every moment is freighted with 
the crowded chronicle of my past life, and 
the warmest recollections of the absent, 
nearer and dearer than ever. There is 
no pause in our quickened speed. Push- 
ing on, tearing a path through the thick 
undergrowth, with brief words of des- 
perate encouragement to each other, we 
struggle upward, the storm of steel grow- 
ing thicker, heavier, more deadly all about 
and around us, sweeping the wood on all 
sides fearfully. At last, panting, out of 
breath, we reach and pass over the summit, 
whose weary height seemed to have grown 
before our toiling steps. The balls and 
bombs now pass over and around us. 
Scarcely stopping to take breath, we 
hurry on down the rear of the hill, which, 
like the other side, is covered for one 
third of the way with a dense growth of 
bushes, succeeded by unfenced fields of 
rank wheat, now yellowing for the sickle. 
From the foot of this hill rises at once and 
steeply another range of hills of equal 
height, separated from the Boden-Laube 
by a narrow valley, a country cart-road 
occupying the entire breadth of its bottom. 

Struggling on as fast as the bushy ob- 
structions in our way permitted, our glan- 
ces at the hills opposite disclosed to our 
view scouts and parties of skirmishers 
along its crest, every moment increasing 
in number. We had scarcely reached 
the beginning of the wheat-fields when 
we descried a very large Prussian body of 
troops coming over the top of the hill 
directly opposite us, sent around, no 
doubt, to intercept the retreat of the 
Bavarian army. 

We were between the two armies, ex- 
posed to both fires at short range, liable 
to be inclosed between the two, and shot 
or mangled as a foe by each. What to 
do in the circle of fire we knew not. 


The Prussians opened upon the first 
lines of the Bavarians advancing, in re- 
treat, over the top and down the hill 
behind us. How well we knew the 
peculiar singing of those needle-gun bul- 
lets as through the still air, right over 
our heads, some whiz startlingly near, as 
if aimed at us. A moment, and then a 
sheet of bullets, round, blunt, and deadly, 
burst behind us, surging over our heads, 
opening gaps in the Prussian lines, dis- 
tinctly before us and within easy view. . 
And now, crossing in the air and close 
above us, sped the death-dealing volleys; 
many balls, either accidental or designed- 
ly meant, whizzing close to us, some 
passing between the different members 
of our forlorn little party. 

Instinctively all three of us started on 
a keen run down the hill toward the 
right, and lengthwise of the narrow valley, 
calling to each other to keep apart to 
divide the risks. Pushing through the 
tall grain, every instant involuntarily 
ducking our. heads as bullets rushed 
‘crispily by, the dreadful hail cutting off 
the long, drooping wheat-heads around 
us, we hurried along in our desperate 
flight for a short distance, when perceiv- 
ing a shallow trough or double furrow, 
made by the plough turning the ground 
each way, I called to my companions to 
throw themselves: lengthwise into it. It 
was not over a foot in depth and half 
filled with mud and rain-water. But this 
filthy trough, protecting us temporarily 
from the Bavarian fire, and partly con- 
cealing us from the Prussiat, is better—so, 
at least, it hurriedly seems to us in our 
extremity—than the terrible exposure of 
the open. Into it we stretch at full 
length. How the waves of steel roll each 
way overus! The very air grows dun 
and gray, and the heavens, dark with 
natural clouds, seem thundering from 
their whole concave, and the earth to 
rock sickeningly under us. How long 
was each minute; what a century of suf- 
fering, agony, and mortal suspense were 
the sixty we trailed out there. 

Long this situation of things could not 
thus remain. One army or the other 
must advance, and then we are surely 
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lost! At one time we hear a confused 
mingling of voices and discharge of rifles 
just behind us. The Bavarians seem to be 
advancing. Wecan not, dare not raise 
our heads to look. Volleys from the Prus- 
sians plough up the ground, and scatter 
the wheat-heads around and near us. The 
apprehension becomes almost insupport- 
able torture. Subject to more than the 
perils of a battle without any of its ac- 
tion, between two fires, helpless amid 
the momentarily thickening: perils, every 
heart-beating minute big with momentous 
changes, we can not remain thus; we de- 
termine to leave this centre of danger, to 
fly these crowding risks. Crawling along 
the shallow furrow with great difficulty, 
fearing, too, that our stealthy movement 
may attract the fire from one side or the 
other, we drag ourselves at a distance of 
perhaps two hundred yards, when the 
furrow runs out, and we are left again in 
the open, to the hazards of cross-fires 
now bursting from the whole length of 
the crests and sides of our own, and from 
the hills opposite. Now taking once more 
to our feet, we run, singly and apart, tra- 
versely toward the right, heading toward 
the bottom and down the valley, expect- 
ing that some of the. many bullets from 
either side, singing thickly past us, may 
end not only that but our mortal race for- 
ever. Through the tall, standing wheat 
we hurry with all speed down into the 
cart-road at the bottom, then with more 
rapid way along its muddy tratk, without 
encountering a single person; for all are 
still on the hills opposite each other, fir- 
ing incessant volleys across the interven- 
ing valley; the cries of wounded men 
. mixed with the whiz of balls, the rattle 
of running fires on either hand, and the 
unslacked roar of artillery on the other 
side of the Boden-Laube and up the val- 
ley of the Saale. 

Running for half an hour, Miss M. hero- 
ically doing her part, and by her presence, 
no doubt, keeping off deliberate firing upon 
our party, we gain at last the foot of a hill 
shooting across the descending valley, 
when we are accosted by a Bavarian brig- 
adier-general and his staff, brilliantly 
mounted, who rapidly inquire whence we 
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come and the condition of things at Kis. 
singen, they having been posted with g 
reserve of cavalry behind the hill further 
to the south since morning, and waiting to 
be called into action. We give them hur. 
ried replies, receive their thanks, and are 
soon relieved of their dangerous presence, 
as they gallop away with heavy Bavarian 
speed. Up the hill we toil, encountering 
some peasants from the little village of Eu- 
erdorf, between us and Kissingen, with 
scared looks, some driving teams loaded 
with their small stock of household arti- 
cles. There are some straggling soldiers 
around us; but pushing on and up, dead 
beat with our exhausting run) we at last 
halt, and sit down upon a pile of stones, 
We are over a mile from our dangerous 
hiding-place, and at least three from poor 
Kissingen, the whole area still the scene of 
fighting. 

But what is that mass of men with 
gleaming bayonets rushing up the hill and 
over the very spot, the little shallow fur- 
row, we have just left? It is the Prus- 
sians, who have left the place occupied 
by them on the crest and side of the 
hill, descended to the bottom of the 
valley, and are now marching over the 
very ground across which we have just 


passed. Now they cross the furrow, from” 


which, thanks to God, we have so provi- 
dentially escaped, and advance against the 
Bavarians, their lines riddled by solid dis- 
charges of minié-balls. Now they meet, 
hand to hand, and foot to foot; bayonets 
cross, parry, thrust, wrestle. The Bava- 
rians have bravely met in stolid, solid 
bravery this fiery trial ; the last experimen- 
tum erucis of a soldier’s pluck. For some 
minutes they struggle; for some minutes 
the rifle-gun’ and minié - ball rifle, with 
their sword bayonets, cross and mix. Now 
they separate; the larger; heavier Bavari- 
ans throw them off and backward. The 
Prussians slowly retreat down the hill, 
over the furrow, closely followed by the 
massed forces of their enemy. Nearly at 
the bottom of the valley they are reénforced 
by a large body of freshly arrived Prussians. 
These march to the front of their discom- 
fited countrymen. Again sword bayonets 
gleam and cross; a desperate wrestling- 
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match of death: They push, they fence; 
thrusts are given and returned; screams, 
shrill and keen, rise here and there along 
the deadly pushes.’ Back, back they go— 
this time the Bavarians—up the hill, over 
the furrow; sullen and slow, reluctantly 
retreating, followed closely by the Prus- 
sans. We hold our breaths as we watch 
these desperate grapples over the very 

whence we seem to have been so op- 
portunely and providentially led. Had we 
remained forty minutes longer, never, in 
all human probability, should we have 
quit that furrowed grave. 

It is now about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, The battle is renewed along the 
whole length of the valley, up which we 
look as we sit; bodies of men feathering 
with steel the summits and sides of the 
hills on either side, while the heavy, thun- 
der-like rolls of artillery up the Saale valley, 
hid from us by the Boden-Laube hill, tell 
of the obstinate fight the Bavarians are 
still making there. Quite near us, men 
are deliberately firing at each other, either 
in platoons or singly. At one time, at the 
bottom of our hill and only a little way off 
fromus, a Prussian and Bavarian, straggled, 
nodoubt, accidentally from their respective 
companies, espied each other. Each loaded 
and fired; both missed. The Bavarian 
betook himself to a sunken place, apparent- 
ly where gravel had been taken out toa 
depth of four feet. Into this place he got ; 
the Prussian perhaps two hundred feet 
distant in the open wheat-field. The Ba- 
varian stooped down and loaded. The 
Prussian watched for his head as he raised 
to fire. Bang went their guns at the same 
instant; neither hurt. And so they loaded 
and fired fivetimes. At the sixth shot the 
Prussian fell amid the tall grain; the Ba- 
varian walked away deliberately from the 
scene of this individual duel, joined some 


‘ countrymen, and then went to work again 


at the general massacre. 

‘ It is manifest that the Prussians are 
steadily gaining ground, and are, foot by 
foot, driving the Bavarians southward. 
Slow and deliberate is the receding, the 


men on both sides exhausted with eleven ; 


hours’ uninterrupted and hard fighting. 
But even in this deliberate retreat each 
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side load and fire incessantly, each man 
loading as he chooses, without any orders ; ° 
the Bavarian turning around and firing 
back whenever his rifle is charged, stop- 
ping a minute to take better aim; the 
Prussian as he advances blazing away 
with his needie-gun, shooting six times a 
minute at the wavy, straggling line of 
Bavarians a little way in front of him. 
And so the wholesale murdering goes on. 

Toward five o'clock the heavy roar of 
cannon in the Saale valley begins to slack- 
en, belching out intermittingly ; the echoes 
rolling off and dying dimly out tiredly. 
Before us the forces begin, in the slow 
retreat,-to disappear: over the crest of 
the hill to the south, and the heaviest fir- 
ing is now out of our sight. Sick-porters, 
in groups of ten or twelve, are already 
wading through the wheat picking up 
wounded men, and carrying them off on 
stretchers to wagon. .alted upon the cart-. 
road. 

Exhausted, sickened, and sad, anxious 
to know the condition and fate of poor 
Kissingen, which is, of course, in posses- 
sion of the Prussians, we think it now safe 
to return thither. 

Descending the hill through the grain, 
we reach a country road—stray shots oc- 
casionally passing near us—and go on to 
Euerdorf, a little hamlet with the usual 
large Romanist church in the middle, rude 
crosses at the street-corners, and piteous 
images of the Virgin and Child in a niche 
over every house-door. Some of the fright- 
ened, pallid-faced villagers are in the 
streets, anxious about the safety of fathers, 
brothers, and sons who have been in the 
fight: As we leave the upper end of the 
village, a bullet from a needle-gun passes 
hotly by my head, between me and Mr. 
M. Toiling up the road around the shoul- 
der of the Boden-Laube, we at last come 
in sight of Kissingen—it exists still. A 
puff of smoke and a heavy roar of artillery 
two miles eastward show that the tide of 
battle has rolled up the valley. 

A great pool of human blood in the road 
—near by it a man’s‘arm. A little way 
off two men dead, their bayonets stuck 
through each other—so dead, so dead they 
were. A knapsack, belt, and helmet by 
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a tree barked and chipped by iron hail, 
Behind it stood, no doubt, their owner. A 
little way down the road, his feet up 
against its raised roadway, his head in the 
water—a boy-soldier. We pull him out 
of the ditch stone dead. He was hand- 
some;°no doubt a darling son. The fair 
hair clusters richly around his open face. 
His eyes, wide open, stare out of their 
stony, cold, blue depths. Mine are moist 
as I look at his young face, and think of 
the robbery of his mother’s hopes and love. 
We look into his knapsack. There is a 
shirt with his initials; his knife and fork 
and spoon, all of iron; blacking-box and 
brads for his shoes, and a housewife, or 
spool, with various-colored threads, care- 
fully and lovingly wound aroundit. There, 
too, was lint, and a linen bandage stowed 
away fora need she prayed might never 
come. We thought of that wound in a 
heart far away in Prussia, whose bleeding 
no lint can stanch, nor bandage bind up 
forevermore. 

Now the dead thicken. Sharp cries of 
agony out of the wheat-fields implore us 
for drink—the intense thirst of men ex- 
hausted by the labor of fighting .and 
drained by wounds, open and unstanched. 
Smashed wagons, pieces of gun-carriages, 
splintered and shattered wheels, and run- 
ning-gear are strewn about. 

Two horses—one of the most terrible of 
all these terrible sights—stretched out 
dead, struck by slug or shell out of full 
life; bloated to at least twice the ordinary 
size, the skin stretched to bursting; the 
veins standing out in great heavy cords 
all over the body, the eyes bulging, in the 
strain of agony, out of the bead. 

_ The road we had taken out of the vil- 

lage this morning is crowded with dead, 
hacked, cut, bayoneted, and gashed with 
sabre-strokes, the work of Prussian cay- 
alry among the fugitives. Gates are shat- 
tered, garden fences torn down, out-build- 
ings riddled houses; all through the 
village are like sieves ; windows smashed ; 
great holes and ragged yawning open- 
ings, torn out by bomb-shells or slugs, 
look hideous ; furniture is strewn in the 
streets, now swarming with spiked, hel- 
meted Prussians, their faces begrimed 
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and black with powder and furrowed and 
channeled with sweat. Some of them are 
talking rapidly, some shaking hands oy 
kissing in true German fashion, some sing. 
ing, others drinking, or lying down upon 
the sidewalks in the middle of the streets, 

In our beautiful promenade around the 
spring, hundreds of dead are lying, all 
unheeded, Some are stretched on the 
benches; one sitting on a seat, needle. 
gun in hand, and eyes wide open, stark 
dead, yet so natural that he seems only 
resting. Immediately around the spring 
are many dead; one lying directly in its 
bubbling mouth, shot, doubtless, as he 
stooped to drink its enticingly cool waters 
—waters I can never drink there again. 

I can not better group and present these 
varied scenes of horror than by another 
extract from my journal, which, although 
in verse, is prosaically accurate and true. 


How grim and ghastly is the sight 
Which now succeeds the bloody fight ! 
The mangled, hacked, and stiffened corse; 
The shell-struck, bloated, outstretched horse; 
Trunks, heads, and hands, so rudely torn, 
All warm with life that sunlit morn, 
With hope and manhood stout and bold, 
Now rigid, tense, stiff, lorn, and cold; 
The coat and knapsack, thrown away, 
Too cumbrous in the mortal fray ; 
Along the road, in field, or lane, 
Men shrieking in their dying pain ; 
The rills and pools of blood, dark-red ; 
The wounded in their gory bed); 
The corpse with eyes all staring wide; 
The foes, close grappled, as they died ; 
Some sitting stiff on bank or bench, 
Stark dead, as if by one sharp wrench 
The fiend had forced the life away 
In sudden, whirling, struggling fray ; 
The beaten, trampled wheat or ground; 
And ball and eartridge scattered round ; 
The gashed and mangled heaps of dead, 
From whom the frightened spirit’s fled ; 
The strong-limbed men, at fearful length, 
Defiant in their knotted strength ; 
The broken wheel and shattered tire ; 
The wounded horse, his eye of fire 
Now dimming in his struggling might; 
And men, now struck with death and night, 
Attest that murderous, barbarous strife, 
Where men, like fiends, had quenched that 
life, 
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Which God from his own sunny heaven 
Has to our race in mercy given. 


Upon going to my lodging-house I found 
it crammed, like every other house and 
edifice, with Prussian soldiers. One hun- 
dred were stowed in its twelve rooms, ten 
jn one.room on one side of mine, six in a 
chamber upon the other. My landlord, 
the only surgeon of the place, was in the 
covered colonnade near the spring, where 
in wet weather the water-drinkers walked, 
now improvised as a hospital, and where, 
all night, hundreds of operations, hasty 
amputations of legs and arms, drawings of 
balls from different parts of the body, and 
stanching of wounds were going on; death 
flitting from one midnight couch to another. 

At our house cooking was done all night 
for the hundred hungry mouths. Michael 
was taken by the victors, like all the other 
male servants of the place, and sent with 
his master’s team to haul provisions for a 
large army suddenly thrown into a little 
frugal country village. Strings of wagons, 
miles in length, went slowly and wearily’ 
in all directions for provisions, which were 
painfully now suggestive of temporary 
famine ; coarse, black, sodden bread being 
the only food for a few days outside the 
soldiers’ rooms. 

That night thirty thousand horses were 
stabled in the open streets, and upon the 
public promenade of Kissingen, which 
next morning were ankle-deep in offensive 
matter. The weather set in sultry and 
hot; five thousand dead men and about 
four thousand wounded lay in Kissingen 
or ungathered in the fields about. Hos- 
pital fever threatened to take possession 
of the village, every house in which, as 
well as the churches and bathing-rooms, 
becoming hospitals for the wounded and 
sick. The telegraph-lines cut and broken 
up, the post-office closed and mail-coaches 
seized, there was no mode of communicat- 
ing with our friends abroad, whose natural 
anxiety was needlessly intensified by the 
press telegram all over Europe that Kissin- 
gen during the battle was destroyed. 

A meeting of the foreign guests was call- 
ed, and a committee, of which the writer 
was one, appointed to wait on General Von 
Falkenstein, the grim Prussian command- 
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er-in-chief, asking permission to use the 
military telegraph and post, which tracked 
the Prussian army, to send messages of our 
safety, and that sanitary precautions be 
taken against the hospital fever, invited by 
the cumulated filth and ordure. 

We found him just at the moment of 
bestriding his horse and setting out to join 
the main body of the army, then engaged, as 
we afterward knew, in a second fight, about 
five miles from Kissingen. About six 
feet three inches in height, cased in long 
boots reaching above the knee, that part 
of his face above his full, grisly beard, 
bronzed and hard with lines of exposure 
and thought, its furrows deepened and 
tensed by the battle ahead which he was 
then fighting. Courteously but stiffly bow- 
ing, he asked the object of our visit, and 
receiving a general answer, invited us to 
his room, on the first floor of the hotel, his 
head-quarters, and at the front door of 
which we found him. ° ; 

As we hurried after his long, measured 
steps, he observed that he was about setting 
out from Kissingen on important business, 
and suggested that words must be brief. 

Striding into his room, he stood at the 
centre-table, around which we ranged our- 
selves, while our chairman rapidly stated 
our object. As quickly came the answer: 
“The military post and telegraph were 
established by the army for the army, and 
could not be lent to civilians, however de- 
sirable and laudable their wishes to com- 
municate their safety to their friends. As 
to the sanitary measure, the army was fast 
evacuating the place. Ina few hours there 
would not be an able-bodied soldier there ; 
and the authorities could apply the shovel, 
broom, and disinfectants. Any thing fur- 
ther, gentlemen ?” 

“No, general.” 

Without another word he strode out, 
leaving us to do what we chos¢, threw his 
leg over, and his spurs into'the sides of, his 
big black horse, which in a few minutes 
clattered around a turn of the road and 
bore him out of sight. 

Our pretty little village was one vast 
hospital for the living, and one great grave- 
yard for the dead. Graves were every- 
where, along the grassy banks of the Saale, 
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under the trees that sentineled and shaded 
the beautiful walks, in the gardens and out 
in the fields. For four days the blood-soak- 
ed stretcher was seen in every street, with 
a dead or wounded man gleaned from the 
fields—the gleaning of death’s harvest. 

Never, never can I forget or put away 
from before my eyes those terrible burials, 
when piles of putrid, festering dead men, 
collected in shocking heaps of two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred, by the edge of 
long trenches, were taken, one by one, and 
pitched, without service or prayer or decen- 
cy, into indiscriminate heaps, Prussians 
and Bavarians, just as they might land, 
pell-mell, until the hole was full of blue and 
yellow corpses, rotten and rotting in their 
military clothes. 

And here suffer one more extract from 
my journal: 

Alas ! alas! for such a.grave ! 
Ye men of iron nerve and brave, 
. 
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Come look into that long, rude trench ; 

They were live men from whom that 
stench 

Steams reeking now in sickening breath 

From out that charnel-house of death, 

They lived and breathed but yester morn, 

And in rude health but laughed to sco 

The perils which the valiant dare; 

Now, bloody, hacked, they're rotting there! 


Oh! ye, who for ambition’s greed, 

On human life, like vultures, feed, 

And for slight cause provoke dread war— 

Safe in your cushioned seats afar— 

Approach, look in that horrid grave, 

That Golgotha, that putrid cave, 

Where piles on piles of gory men, 

Heaped festering in one common den, 

In clothes all bloody as they died, 

The victims of your guilty pride ; 

Of worms and vermin now the spoil, 

From whose loathed sight you, shocked, 
recoil, 
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THE STORY OF A CORNER. 


I DARE say now, my friends, you. have 
already made up your minds that I am 
going to tell you of some enormous swin- 
dle perpetrated in days long past by one 
great gang of gamblers in Wall street upon 
another. Not atall. IfI were cognizant 
of such a transaction, in the interests of 
morality I should hold my tongue about 
it. I am about to speak of a veritable 
corner lot. | 

Though there are conflicting accounts, 
it seems pretty certain that the first actual 
settlement of the city of New-York, or 
Nieuw-Amsterdam, was made but a few 
yards from this locality; for I am talking 
of the present ‘south-easterly corner of 
Whitehall and Stone streets, now and for 
many years back known as No. 17 White- 
hall street, in the heart of the oldest part 
of our metropolis. 

Two hundred and fifty-eight years ago, 
when the famous but ill-starred Hendrik 
Hudson first hove in sight, coming up our 


beautiful bay, a party of Manhadoes sa. 
chems sat tailorwise upon the very site of 
this number. To the north-west rose a 
hill which sheltered them from the au- 
tumnal breeze, and a green bank, upon 
whose crest they had disposed themselves, 
sloped sunnily to the strand in front. 
They were taking their lunch of East riv- 
ers, as is still the custom of New-York. I 
have seen the identical shells whose con- 
tents they were discussing when so un- 
pleasantly disturbed. They were dug up 
in 1864. 

A position so important in a historical 
point of view is worthy of being immortal- 
ized in a magazine article at the very least; 
but the limits of such a paper will preclude 
me from going into any great amount of 
detail. 

In 1625, or thereabout, “ the privileged 
West-India Company set seriously to work 
to colonize the island, and in 1633 com- 
menced Fort Amsterdam on the high 
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ground directly opposite to our corner. 
The company’s store-houses soon covered 
apart of this yery lot; before long the 
church, the stadt-huys, the tavern, the 
bakery, the brewery, the windmill, the 
wharf, and all important public institutions 
gentered in the neighborhood, and during 
the Indian war of 1642 many of the out- 
lying planters and their families were en- 
camped there in huts of straw. Down 
Stone street ran the road to the East or 
Salt river ferry. On the corner below, 
Bridge street led to the bridge over the 
creck in Broad street. Whitehall, Stone, 
and Bridge streets then were important 
thoroughfares, I speak of them by their 
present names, not troubling myself or 
others with what they might or might not 
have been called at various periods. I 
might rake up much dry mattevif I would, 
but are not these things to be found in Val- 
entine, and Watson the higgledy-piggledy ? 
Whereas it is my chief ambition to report 
facts never yet recorded in song or story. 

I may mention, however, that Whitehall 
street originally had no designation, the 
land in that quarter being simply described 
in the assignment of lots as ‘“‘ East of the 
fort.” But in 1686 it was known as Beurs 
straat, literally Purse street, a right noble, 
solid, and reputable title. 

The block between Stone and Bridge 
streets on Whitehall was, for the time with 
which my investigation most concerns 
itself, one property. This was after not 
only the Dutch, but the English domina- 
tion had passed away, Doubtless it was 
built up at an early period with little Dutch 
houses. Indeed, as early as 1646 I find 
recorded as living on this front, or occu- 
pying lots there for business purposes, Jan 
Haes, George Holmes, Robert Bulter, Eve- 
rardus Bogardus, (what a Homeric roll 
that has!) Sybout Clasen, and Isaac de 
Foreest. Doubtless, sitting each on his 
porch, Jan Haes, Everardus Bogardus, Sy- 
bout Clasen, and perhaps Isaac de Foreest, 
kept touch and time with angry puff of 
pipe to the reports of the cannon which 
told that an empire had passed away from 
their high-mightinesses into the hands of 
a race that would keep it forever. Doubt- 
less, subsequently during the English rule, 
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more than one wholesome dame sat knit- 
ting at her casement and saw the lordly 
Troquois go “stately by,” magnificent in 
war-paint and feathers, and mayhap with 
a Frenchman’s scalp dangling ostentatious- 
ly at his pouch. Perhaps a light-sleeping 
man, in the night when the defeated army 
of freedom stole across the river from Brook- 
lyn Heights, might have caught the low 
sound of oars from some boat that had 
strayed seaward in the fog. 

But in this hurried age it will not do to be 
all day telling one’s story; and accordingly 
I jump at once to the close of the last cen- 
tury, when the whole of this property came 
into the possession of one man, a well- 
known merchant of the day, Perer Kem- 
BLE. The English had, perhaps, made the 
fort a little more pretentious than had their 
predecessors the Dutch, and it still stood 
opposite ; or, if I be incorrect in this state- 
ment, the fence, at least, remained. 

It was a very respectable property; for 
it had an attainder on its title-deeds, and 
a ghost in its traditions. Many old New- 


‘York names occur in connection with its 


ownership or boundaries. John Jay, 
Brockholst Livingston, Isaac de Peyster, 
James Egbert, Gosen Ryerson, Simon 
Pasco; with whom we "have Willoughby, 
Earl of Abingdon, by John Watts, his at- 
torney, and the inevitable John Smith. - 
We get along very well with the bounda- 
ries on Stone and Bridge streets, some of 
which, by the way, are expressed in 
“Dutch feet;” but not so smoothly with 
the limit westwardly. I always thought, 
till I came to delve into the subject, that 
Whitehall street was laid out by the cows, 
or by the sauntering lovers of the Dutch 
dynasty; but it appears that “the fort 
fence” engineered the business. In 1790 
a part of the property is conveyed, “being 
bounded to the westward by a street that 
runs along the fort fence, now known by 
the name of Whitehall street.” In 1791 
it has taken another step: ‘On the east 
side of the street or highway called and 
known by the name of Whitehall street.” 
In 1796, in the conveyance of a piece of 
ground, “‘ the said lot being forfeited to the 
people of the State of New-York by the 
attainder of Roger Morris, Esq.,” it comes 
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out quite molted and in full feather, 
“bounded westerly by W HITEHALL STREET.” 

And what a street it was! By reason 
of the fort fence it had come to pass that 
the completed roadway remained for many 
years in the nature of a funnel; that is to 
say, a great deal more could go in at the 
base in a given time than could go out at 
the nozzle in the like. Seventy feet wide 
at the corner of State street, it narrowed 
to forty-two feet at its debouch into the 
Bowling Green opening. And this for a 
street, the continuation of Broadway, and 
the main avenue to the South Ferry! 

Now, in the old easy-going times this 
was a matter of no great consequence. But 
by-and-by “up-town lots” started into 
being, and in those days rose omnibuses. 
The consequences may be imagined. As 
they increased, a number would start very 
nearly together from the South Ferry, and 
presently, with the accidental accretion of 
drays from the side streets—did you, my 
friend, ever attempt in a hurry to fill a de- 
canter from a demijohn? If you did, you 
will remember how you were distracted 
between the irregular efforts of the liquor 
to get out of one vessel, and the disorder 
and sputtering there was in the funnel you 
used as it tried to pet into the other. Just 
so it was in Whitehall street ; and, as om- 
nibus-drivers and carmen, as classes, are 
not particularly patient of temper or choice 
of their language, explosions frequently 
took place of words as strong, to say the 
least, as first-proof brandy, which was very 
bad for the morals of the First Ward. It 
is a fact that, when legions of party-colored 
demons on wheels tormented the city, two 
thirds of them, as I estimated, centered at 
the South Ferry, and had to fight their 
way up through Whitehall street. 

But I have been outrunning my chronol- 
ogy altogether, and must go back. By 
midsummer of 1797 the entire property 
was in the ownership of Peter Kemble. 
The house at the corner of Whitehall and 
Stone streets was, I believe, built by Peter 
de Labigarre, who sold it to Peter W. Liv- 
ingston; and he, after being in possession 
six months, sold it to Peter Kemble, ap- 
‘parently for a thousand pounds currency 
dess than it cost him. I have a notion 
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that his wife died in the interval, and that 
there was at that time some specific sto 
ofan apparition, which perhaps depreciated 
the property, and no doubt rendered it 
difficult to make servants contented in the 
house, 

This mansion I remember well, and 
could accurately describe its arrangement 
from cellar to garret. It was about fifty 
feet square, having a front door in the 
middle, divided horizontally after the 
Dutch fashion. A double flight of 
brown-stone steps, railed in with iron, 
led to the platform. There was a side 
door on Stone street, with wooden steps, 
under which was the kitchen entrance, 
The roof was hipped, the upper slope being 
covered with shingles, the lower with the 
old glazed tiles. The gables stood north 
and south. 

Descriptions of interiors are apt to be 
obscure without the aid of diagrams, and 
therefore I will not disembowel it, except 
in a general way. You entered the main 
door into a long and wide hall, to the left 
of which rose a broad winding staircase. 
There were three rooms en suite, the 
front parlor at the right of the hall con- 
necting by folding-doors with the dining- 
room, and the latter again by a single 
door with a third large: room. Both of 
the last were on the rear of the house, 
the whole width of which on the first 
story was covered with a broad piazza, 
which in summer was fully mantled with 
grape-vines. In each of these rear rooms 
one of the windows opened to the floor, 
that persons might walk out on the 
piazza, the panel-work beneath the glaz- 
ing being hinged for the purpose, and the 
lower sash rising in. the usual way to 
give head-room. 

Steps led to the yard, which ran all 
around the house, was large, and partly 
bounded on the east by a house fronting 
on Stone street, the side of which was 
completely overgrown with an immense 
trumpet-creeper, into which the blue- 
birds and wrens would throng in the 
season, and, amid its foliage, squabble 
like more reasonable beings. Even the 
humming-birds would come, and, bury- 
ing themselves in the flowers, would suck 
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those sweets which men vainly attempt to 
extract from the trumpets of Fame. Brick 
walls inclosed the rest of this side. On 
the south, wooden fences and the wall of 
alarge stable attached to the house brought 
the line of the property back to Whitehall 
street. About half of this yard—that ad- 
jacent to the stable—was paved with cob- 
ble-stones. The residue, in a strange-made 
soil, grew the finest moss-roses and most 
wonderful snow-balls that ever were seen. 
In addition, the whole of it formed an ad- 
mirable cat preserve. 

As we are in the yard, we may as well 
get back through the cellar, or rather base- 
ment, for it was partially outof the ground. 
Here were a front kitchen, a back kitchen, 
two wine-cellars, much superfluous hall 
room, and a brick-paved sort of larder. 
In this last stood the barrel of small-beer, 
always on tap for the servants, and in one 
corner precisely such a great vase as were 
those Morgiana used for the extinguish- 
ment of the forty thieves. It was appro- 
priated to drinking-water, which, though 
there was a Manhattan tap in the house, 
was purchased by the pailful from itiner- 
ant venders. 

To reach the first floor from the base- 
ment there was a back stairs, which was 
continued up to the garret, the grand stair- 
way connecting only the first and second 
floors. Arrived at the first story, this 
back stairs developed a sort of house- 
keeper’s room or butler’s pantry on 
Whitehall street, and a lobby on Stone 
street, communicating with the side door 
and with one of the large rear rooms. 

The second story contained five rooms, 
a large and a small one in front, (a broad 
halloccupying the middle of the house) and 
two large ones in the rear, with a small 
one squeezed between, and only accessi- 
ble through them. This was thrown back 
to allow of a passage to one of the larger 
rooms, and a very dark and perilous pas- 
sage it was after nightfall, or even at dusk. 
The third story was divided pretty much 
as the second, except that the hall was 
unbroken by a stairway. 

The garret—oh ! the garret was a glori- 
ous and yet fearsome place. A smoke- 

room in one corner, a wine-room in an- 
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other, and recesses dark as Erebus, and 
crowded with the mysterious remains of 
several generations of furniture, made up 
the fairy region which we children forever 
longed but seldom dared to penetrate. 

Well, this establishment, as I have said, 
belonged to Peter Kemble, a merchant of 
the old school, and became the seat of a 
liberal hospitality ; so that for over forty 
years, under his and his successor’s ow- 
nership, scarcely any one came to or lived 
in New-York who was worth knowing, 
that did not, in old parlance, ‘see the 
color of the mahogany” in that house. 
Three pipes of Madeira put in stock per 
annum will give an idea of the scale of 
things in the old gentleman’s time. Dry 
clay would make no bricks in those days. 

In every dwelling of man the spiritual 
soon reduces to insignificance the brick 
and lumber of which it is composed, and 
one thinks of it no longer as of so much 
matter, but as of the place where people 
have been born, christened, and married— 
and have died; where men have met so- 
cially together, and where events, great or 
small, have come to pass. Yes, what is a 
house, but as connected with human in- 
terests? A blank. But let names we 
have heard, though of people of no note, 
blend themselves with it, and it straight- 
way acquires a sort of vitality to our per- 
ceptions. Still more is this the case if 
persons that have made a noise in the 
world have put their magnetism upon it. 
Now, the people that frequented this house 
were notabilities. 

Early in the present century William 
and Washirgton, and other members of 
the clan Irving, began to be at home there; 
and with them came James K. Paulding, 
in after years to occupy the mansion him- 
self. Here, in 1818, the Right Reverend 
Bishop Hobart officiating, he married the 
eldest daughter of the house, and in 1823, 
in right of his wife, became the owner. For 
by this time the solemnizing hand of 
death had set the last seal of humanity 
upon it, and made it a dwelling-place for- 
evermore, indeed. 

Paulding writes thence to his friend 
Washington Irving, (then abroad) on the 
20th of March, 1824: “ We were called 
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to town by the illness of the good old 
gentleman, my father-in-law, who died 
two days after our arrival. + He had been 
ill several months, and died as he lived, 
with a conscience void of offense, and 
loved and respected by all. . . . 


In the division of the estate, the old house - 


which we have so often haunted in White- 
hall street has fallen to my share.” 

September 3d, 1825, in writing to Ir- 

ving, Paulding alludes to it again: “ Re- 
member me affectionately to the doctor, 
[Peter Irving] who I hope will soon be 
quite well. I hope yet to see you and 
him enjoying the same hospitalities in this 
house you were acdustomed to do, when 
it was inhabited by a much better man 
than myself.” 
’ . Ere this the shadow of the dark angel 
. had brooded over that roof again, in the 
early spring days of 1825. This time it 
was childhood that was called upon. Not 
yet four years, and the book made up for 
immortality! There is a pathetic letter 
extant, which shows that at that period 
the ground to the west was wholly or par- 
tially unbuilt upon. The master writes 
to Irving, August 31st, 1825, and tells 
Friefly the tale of a life, too soon, one 
might complain, and yet, perhaps—for we 
know not—most mercifully cut off : 

“His mind seemed to ripen with the 
decay of his body, and became almost pre- 
mature at the last. When he grew too 
weak to sit in his chair, I had bought him 
a little crib, to wheel him to the window 
of the room which looks to the west, over 
the Jersey shore, where he was fond of 
looking at the evening clouds, which, you 
know, are sometimes so splendid and beau- 
tiful. Here, one evening, a little before 
he died, his mother asked him if he would 
not have a pillow to assist him in sitting 
up. He looked up to the sky and an- 
swered, ‘The clouds shall be my pillow,’ 
and then laughed in her face, as if having 
said something smart. We have an hon- 
est Swedish servant who was fond of 
him, as all the servants were, and had 
bought him a little Bantam cock and hen 
to amuse him with. Almost his last 
words, scarcely an hour before he died, 
were, ‘Now hear my little rooster; how 
he crows!’ These and a hundred other 
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little memorials, joined to his fine, beauti- 
ful eyes and face, and, above all, his long 
sickness and suffering, endeared him to 
all our hearts, and we shall never forget 
him.” 

But the history of: that house is not all 
sorrowful, nor all of decay. Much work 
was done there—business in behalf of the 
government, (for the Navy Agent’s office 
was kept in one corner for fourteen years) 
and literary industry was certainly not 
a-lacking. Here Koningsmarke was run 
through the press; here John Bull in 
America, Merry Tales of the Wise Men 
of Gotham, The New Mirror for Travel. 
ers, Tales of the Good Woman, Chroni- 
cles of the City of Gotham, The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside, Westward Ho! A Life of 
Washington, Slavery in the United States, 
The Book of St. Nicholas, and A Gift from 
Fairy Land, were written. It is quitea 
library for one man to have put into print; 
some of the books, too, better worthy of 
being known than they are at present. 

Mr. Paulding was an author who was 
very apt to work the circumstances sur- 
rounding him into his writings. From 
his, and, I may add, my experience of this 
house, I am satisfied that an annoyance 
which is made to apply to Cockloft Hall 
was thence deduced. It is connected with 
Rats. By the way, they were genuine 
wharf-rats—beautiful! So fat, so sleek, 
so impudent! The types of your true 
corporation rat of to-day—only there was 
a cockatoo belonging to the house who 
made nightly expeditions against them, 
and put many to a well-deserved death. 
Oh! for a municipal cockatoo in 1867! 

But I am stopping the way of Launce- 
lot Langstaff. Here is what he has to say 
about this matter: 

“These vermin have made excellent 
turnpike roads all through the walls, and 
run races backward and forward at night, 
making a most alaiming clatter, insomuch 
that it begins to be whispered in the kitch- 
en that the house is actually haunted. 
The servants always go up-stairs at night 
in procession, and take turns who shall go 
first. Jeremy Cockloft on one occasion 
wrote a Latin letter, which he boasted 
would free the house from these trouble- 
some inmates; Pindar Cockloft followed 
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it up with a poetical epistle, and the old 
lady invited them to a supper of rats- 
bane, All these failing, the squire sub- 
sidized a valiant drummer from Castle 
Clinton, who formerly beat the great 
drum at the theatre, and who made the 

walls tremble with his intolerable 
din; but still they retained, and are like- 
ly to retain, possession, until they find 
the walls ready to tumble about their 
ears, when, like true politicians, they will 
probably seek a better establishment. 
The last effort to dislodge them was made 
by Will Wizard, who came near frighten- 
ing them away with a Chinese manuscript 
from the top of a box of tea, which puz- 
dled them, apparently, as much as a worn- 
out inscription sometimes does a pains- 
taking hunter of antiquities. My grave 
and scientific readers may, perhaps, won- 
der at my descending to such minute and 
seemingly insignificant particulars ; but if 
they will only come and sleep at Cockloft 
Hall, if it be but for a single night, they 
will find that the rats are by no means to 
be overlooked in the enumeration of its 
inhabitants.” 

So things went on there; rats, busi- 
ness, and the other iriterests and concerns 
of life, flourishing or fading together, till 
Paulding left the house in 1838 to go to 
Washington, as Secretary of the Navy. 
Up to this time the neighborhood had still, 
ina measure, held its own as a fashiona- 
ble quarter. But the first omnibus tolled 
its knell in that regard. Yearly some 
families moved up-town, and none took 
their place. A few held on awhile, but 
the late Stephen Whitney only, I believe, 
till his death, The mansion became a 
boarding - house, and ran that miserable 
course awhile, till, in 1844, it was pulled 
down, and four small houses were built 
upon its site. For a time these were oc- 
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cupied by merchants doing business in a 
small way down-town; but as the omni- 
bus nuisance increased, and the up-town 
movement gathered strength, the houses 
gradually became occupied by more than 
one family, fell into the hands of middle- 
men, and finally went throvgh all the 
phases of tenement occupancy. 

Well has this piece of property illus- 
trated the course of much of New-York. 
It has passed through all the changes and. 
chances of value in the city; it has been 
all things to all men; and has been taxed 
and assessed in a truly exemplary and 
orthodox manner. By-and-by, in 1859, I 
will not venture to say the last, but the 
grand, stroke was played. The city made 
a great public improvement, for which it 
gave individuals the privilege of paying, 
and Whitehall street was opened to a uni- 
form width of seventy feet. For awhile 
it hung fire, as a business street, even 
then; but the Corn Exchange building 
was put up, a flour trade gathered in the 
vicinity, and now it bids fair to assume 
the importance due to its geographical 
position. 

Even war can not damp the enterprise 
of New-York, and three years ago, on the 
corner we have been considering, down 
went the little dwelling, and presently rose 
a stately store. So, at last, presto! the 
situation has fulfilled its magnificent and 
complete destiny, and bears upon its bos- 
om a solid edifice devoted to the be-all 
and the end-all of futurity—Trapz. Two 
other stores adjoining, uniform in style, 
and forming altogether but one facade, fill 
up, with the first, the entire front on White- 
hall street between Stone and Bridge, once 
the property of that honorable and up- 
right merchant, in record of whose un- 
stained name they bear the legend 
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THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 


Wuen softly in the silent heaven 
Is spread the dusky wing of even, 


Beneath the shadow of His peace 

We creep, and sins and sorrows cease ; 
Fades from our ears the din of strife, 
And all the drowning cares of life ; 
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For us each verging doubt is o’er, 

No faithlessness can haunt us more, 

No desolation make us weep 

When God hath sealed our eyes in sleep. 


I. 


What is it sleeps? The body goes, 
Decay and growth keep working still, 
The red life current ebbs and glows, 
Depending not upon our will ; 
And the air breathes in us, and we, 
Unconscious as the rivers be, 
May flow into eternity ! 
As some, have slept, and none could 
say 
The hour in which they passed away. 


Til, 


And the soul knoweth not the night, 
And the soul counteth not the hours ; 

The soul knows nothing, till the Light 
Shall call it, sent by Heavenly Powers, 

And then from sleep’s mysterious shore 

It launches upon one day more ; 

Until again, His word to keep, 

“He giveth his beloved sleep,” 

When we a little longer rest 

In darkness, on our Father’s breast, 
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Asleep ! the darkness is unknown ; 
Asleep! we know not it is long; 
Nor why our rest shall make us strong . 
Nor slumbering thus are we alone; 
We sleep like flowers that grow by night 
To blossom in the morning light; 
As Adam slept, when from his side 
Immortal Eve was glorified ; 
Or as the Virgin, ere the song 
Of angels told the listening earth 
The story of a Saviour’s birth ! 
Strength enters us, and Peace:and Rest 
To cheer our weary souls are given. 
They glide as gently in the breast 
As angel pilots, still and bright, 
Beneath the o’ershadowing hills of heaven, 
Bear in upon the Sea of Light 
The ships that sailed from earth and night 


v. 


Oh ! glorious, wonderful, and strange, 
The sleep in which our dust shall change, 
Growing ethereal, pure, and white, 

To stand among the sons of Light, 

And sing, “ His promises to keep, 

He gave to his belovéd sleep, 

And waked us, never more to weep.” 
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SHORT SERMONS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
No. X. 
“ And he shall go before him in the spirit and power of Ellas, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the child- 


ren,””—Lvxe 1. 17. 


Tuts text refers us directly back to the 
final utterance of the Old Testament. 
There are four books in the Bible which 
end with a curse: Malachi, Lamentations, 
Isaiah, ‘and Ecclesiastes. The Hebrew 
scribes were always accustomed to repeat 
the verse just before the last in these cases; 
so as to close the reading with something 
besides a-malediction. It is not easy to 
see how this helps the matter in the pres- 
ent instance ; for the preceding prediction 
seems to have been uttered merely to in- 
troduce the warning. And, perhaps, it is 
just as profitable to believe that the best 
way to avoid the judgments of God is to 
guard carefully against deserving them. 

After the last seer under the ancient 
dispensation had spoken the words which 


the Evangelist quotes, the heavens were 
closed for four hundred years. Jehovah 
had not another message to send. His 
people had offended him. Justice comes 
almost fiercely forth, and bars the gate of 
revelation, because children are despised. 
And not until four centuries of silence 
had given time for repentance would those 
bolts be withdrawn. Even then it is a 
little child who advances to turn the mas- 
sive key. History wanders sadly in con- 
fusion among the captivities and Macca- 
bean usurpations. Only an infant ‘can 
join the Testaments. Luke is the next 
man to Malachi. The sternest of all Is- 
rael’s prophets reappears in the sternest 
of all heralds to the church. “For all 
the prophets and the law prophesied until 
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John; and if ye will receive it, this is 
Plias which was for to come.” 
The wonderful suggestiveness of. this 
however, is found in its theme. 
Awild curse four hundred years old is 
suddenly removed in a flash of benedic- 
tion. The Gospel fulfills the law when it 
gecepts children. God receives the fathers 
into favor and communion again, when 
their hearts are turned to their offspring. 

This is the doctrine of the text. Hence, 
I present to you now, as a legitimate sub- 
ject of consideration, the work of the 
Sunday-school organization ; it discharges 
harmlessly the Old Testament maledic- 
tions, and it becomes the instrument of 
fulfilling the benedictions of the New. It 
is the world’s helper and the church’s 
servant. You will see this with all clear- 
ness, if you examine who are the subjects 
of its effort, and what it proposes to do 
with them. 

I. The subjects of Sunday-school effrt 
are, of course, understood to be the young 
of our race. Oftentimes these are the 
least noticed, and the last noticed, of all 
dasses of beings with souls. And yet 
there is no truth more settled than that 
Civilization, Chivalry, and Christianity 
reach their highest culmination in the 
caring for children. 

1, Civilization is traced by marking the 
progress of history. We may read the 
records of human life, profoundly probing 
for the motives of men, analyzing conven- 
tional laws, rules, and customs, until at last 
weventure to say, from a wide induction of 
particulars, we are beginning to learn the 
steps of advancement among the nations. 
And now it has come to be confessed by 
the wisest philosophers that the clearest 
evidence of a lofty civilization for any 
people, in any age or clime, is found in 
the provisions which are made for little 
children. Savages bind up their infants 
with afflictive thongs of bark, as the most 
expeditious disposal to be made of them. 
Never till a land has leisure, never till a 
nation has refinement, never till most of 
the steps upward have been taken in the 
way toward exalted attainment, does there 
come even one look of appreciation or 
sympathy for these “feeble folk” of soci- 
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ety, more than the merest necessities of 
existence or the exigencies of convenience 
require. He who, with kind heart and 
subtle ingenuity of invention, sits down 
at his desk to illuminate a juvenile volume 
with an extraordinary frontispiece, or who 
toils at his bench to construct a mechani- 
cal toy for a little child, is in one sense 
both the’ product and the type of the 
truest and the highest civilized humanity. 

2. Chivalry has always claimed to have 
gone somewhat beyond what mere civiliza- 
tion requires. It has presented as the 
supreme excellence of manhood, that it 
recognize woman’s worth, that it labor 
to secure the amelioration of woman’s lot, 
that it freely yield to woman’s wish every 
equalization of privilege, and that, it have 
respect to woman’s weakness with all in- 
dulgence and affection. It will accept no 
apology for a lack in this generous form of 
consideration. It rejects with instinctive 
repugnance and horror all the learning of 
Socrates, all his wisdom, all his morality; 
because it discovers that he positively sold 
his own wife ata price, Chivalry is ac- 
customed to say, Let woman cease to be 
both a slave and a toy; give her the place 
she deserves in the social realm; let her 
become regnant as God has made her regal; 
then the summit will be reached, and socie- 
ty will have advanced to its highest meridi- 
an. But when we are ready to accept this 
as final, and actually begin to honor the 
sex we deem noblest, suddenly we discover 
there is that which the honored sex honors 
in its own behalf. Look up as we ought 
at woman, and we find woman not looking 
down upon us, but looking upward still. 
Crown a mother, and she will put the dia- 
dem on the head of her boy, and bid you 
observe how like a little prince he wears 
it, Give her a deed of untold wealth, and 
she will indorse it for her children before 
she puts it in the safe. She tells you there 
is something higher than herself. With 
quicker intuition and profounder wisdom 
she stands ready to teach you that “the 
child is father to the man.” To-respect 
woman and not respect children is an im- 
possibility. As society becomes vicious, 
women are professedly adored; buthomes _ 
are broken, and children are considered . 
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nuisances. And if an ogacle<an ever in- 
struct a devotee at all, then chivalry ought 
to have certainly learned by this time from 
the voice of woman herself, that no senti- 
ment of devotion to her can be lofty till it 
begins to honor and love her children as 
she honors and loves them. 

8. Christianity enters at this point to 
accept and repeat the lesson. Up to the 
moment in which a nation becomes evan- 
gelized, all reference to the young springs 
not from interest in them, but only from 
the interest which the community has in 
its own well-being. Christianity takes up 
children in its arms, as Christ did, for child- 
hood’s sake. Within a few years some in 
this land of gospel light have come near 
enough to the Sun of Righteousness to learn 
that he desires to shine most benignantly 
upon the little ones, and wants us to do as 
they do in some eastern lands with infants, 
hurry them out at birth where the first 
ray of the day-spring from on high may 
visit them. When wealth has multiplied 
and industry has prospered, when science 
has increased and education become easy, 
at last the Sunday-school has reached all 
adequate recognition, and the best minds 
are laboring in its behalf. Music, litera- 
ture, and the mechanical arts are under 
steady tribute. “The hearts of the fathers” 
are in some measure turned to the children. 

And now I am ready to say that herein 
lies the glory of the American church ; we 
are foremost in the Sunday-school work. 
If some great catastrophe of nature were 
to bury us under, as a second Hercula- 
neum or Pompeii, and the antiquarians 
of a far-future generation were to unearth 
our records, found, as they would be, in 
the market and in the sanctuary, in the 
dwelling and in the street, in the metro- 
politan centres and in the rural divergen- 
cies, all along and over the country—it 
would not be the proud structures of our 
architects, nor the fine paintings of our 
artists ; it would not be the princely man- 
sions of our opulent/merchants, the throng- 
ed libraries, the crowded marts, the curi- 
ous museums; it would not be the tri- 
umphs of our engineering skill, nor our 
inventions of ingenious tools, nor even the 
gatherings of highest learning in our uni- 
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versities and academies; not one nor all 
of these would be our best evidence of 
civilization ; not one would settle the 
question of either our advancement in 
real chivalry or Christianity. Our reputa. 
tion would have to stand or fall upon the 
relics which would remain, to show be. 
fore that enlightened age what we had 
been doing for children in this, It is to 
be hoped they would fall upon a toy. 
shop or a depository of juvenile books, 
There can really be no denial of the 
affirmation, that the highest reach of a 
Christian civilization is presented in 
Christmas-tree at an anniversary of a 
Sunday-school. A most excellent study 
for any thoughtful man is that tall ever- 
green, with its nondescript fruit shining 


upon it, and the Bethlehem carol stirring 


its branches ! 

I. Thus much, then, concerning child- 
ren as the subjects of our labor. Let us 
now ‘inquire concerning the nature of the 
work we desire and propose to do in their 
behalf. This is no less than to seek out, 
to educate, and to redeem children. 

1. To seek them out—it may, possibly, 
make one smile to speak of seeking out 
children in neighborhoods like ours, where, 
in all likelihood, there are more quivers and 
more arrows in each quiver than anywhere 
else in the known world. Children posi- 
tively swarm wherever you go. The cities 
are crowded; the unhealthiest localities 
and the unfittest households generally 
the most so. And the villages likewise 
are thronged. “Happy is the people that 
is in such a case.” But this involves new 
responsibility. Half these children die 
before five years of age. Not far from 
one in seven is buried before it ever sees 
its anniversary birthday. What a waste, 
if God sends them only as he sends the 
great tree-loads of spring-blossoms for the 
comparatively little fruit! But he does 
nots He cares for the least of them, 
though he gives the living multitude to 
the world with all munificence of pro- 
fusion, Some he takes home early, and 
himself teaches. Some he leaves here 
for you and me to teach. All these 
need to be interested and attracted. In 
the verse from Malachi, which the angel 
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quotes only partially in our text, it is in- 
timated that the hearts of the children 
peed to be turned to their fathers also. 
They must be sought out and brought 
under the power of the Gospel. They 
never will be, until Christians become 
more Christ-like. Brazilian rivers are 
fall of diamonds: what then? The 
costliest jewels will only drift down 
the current and be lost in the sands, 
unless somebody goes to crown-making, 
and gathers them carefully up. 

2. To educate them, then, becomes an- 
other part of this work. And I make 
bold to say that there is no one agency 
which is doing more in this direction than 
the Sunday-school. This will appear if 
you consider the class of instructors, the 
lesson they inculcate, the text-book they 
use, and the spirit by which they are act- 
uated. 

Who are the teachers in our Sunday- 
schools? Inquire them out in turn. Any 
pastor or superintendent can inform you. 
The best zeal and the truest efficiency of 
the church at large are there. God has 
wonderfully quickened the hearts of his 
people latterly in this respect. The chief 
impression left by the last mighty revival 
in our land was concerning the power of 
individual effort on the part of the lay 
membership in our Christian congrega- 
tions. 

What is the lesson they are trying to 
impart? You know very well that the 
questions which pass for study and an- 
swer between instructors and pupils in 
these classes are those that concern the 
deepest needs and the loftiest aspirations 
of the human soul. The tremendous 
problems of sin and salvation are the 
staple of close converse. If you draw 
nigh, so as to overhear any recitation, you 
will listen only to the story of the cross told 
over and over again, now by the parable, 
now by the history, now by the type. 
What a discipline is this for stimulating and 
directing thought, with such teachers and 
such themes! How the intelligence is 
awakened, how the mind is educated— 
educed, drawn out—into the exercise of 
its best powers! 

What is the text-book they are accus- 
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tomed to employ? The Bible alone. The 
multitudinous appliances for help have in- 
creased wonderfully during the last few 
years, and yet all of them are only in- 
tended to magnify and explain the word 
of God. The augmented and oftentimes 
mysterious influence of a Sunday-school 
lesson has this simple explanation: it is 
as if God spoke, not man. The truth 
which is brought to bear upon the heart 
and understanding of the children is im- 
mediately authenticated and accompanied 
by a vital force from heaven itself. The 
arguments for every thing just, honest, 
pure, and of good report, are not drawn 
from a mere code of morals, or backed by 
mere considerations of expediency ; they 
are quickened by the unseen energy of 
inspiration which pervades them. 

What is the spirit by which they are 
actuated ? Look in for a moment, in im- 
agination, upon a working and effective 
Sunday-school. Mark one peculiarity in 
attitude. The pupil, in the intensity of 
his interest, has leaned forward from the 
bench; and the instructor, in the absorp- 
tion of his subject, has bent forward from 
the chair; and that circle of foreheads 
almost touch each other, We, who area 
little enthusiastic in such matters, call 
that characteristic posture the ‘“‘ Sunday- 
school Arch.” You never find it except 
at the seats of the most intelligent and 
faithful teachers. Remember that they 
have studied that lesson most carefully, 
and that their whole hearts are in the 
duty they are doing. Remember that 
they have wrestled in earnest prayer, on 
bended knees, before their Lord that very 
morning, pleading for all needed assist- 
ance. Then bear in mind that their 
pupils love them, honor them, and now 
listen with all the inquisitiveness of 
kindled desire to learn something new 
and fresh. And the eyes fill sometimes 
with the suffusion of tender appeal and 
affectionate exhortation. Ah! is not this 
the place in which to educate a soul for 
God? 

8. To redeem children, however, is the 
main end, And I put the question with 
all earnestness to any thoughtful and can- 
did man: Where will you find a plan 
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which has more hopefulness in it than 
this? God converts souls; our office is 
to lead them up under the force of the 
means of grace. And is there not in this 
Sunday-school Arch a fitting symbol of 
the divine promise, the very bow of the 
ancient covenant, bending over these 
young immortals, with its benediction 
of peace? Keep a child there, in that 
focus of intense spiritual heat and light, 
aglow for a term of years, Let him grow 
up under it. Let that immature form 
become manlier, and perforce straighten 
somewhat with tallness; and that other 
form, that has been bending with eager- 
ness, begin to stoop with age; and still 
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let the patient process be continued anj 
never relax until the place is changed, and 
the pupil becomes a teacher, and, begin. 
ning with a little group, makes and tends 
a new arch of his own: what will be the 
result of all this pressure of training in 
the truth ? Go ask church records what 
it has been. Read the names of those 
who come from the Sabbath-classes into 
communion and membership. 

My Christian friend, how much are you 
doing in this day of gospel privilege to 
bring the hearts of fathers back to their 
children? Do we need another prophet, 
with his hairy raiment and his leathern 
girdle, to come forth from the wilderness? 
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Many grand, noble, and solemn memo- 
ries enthrone themselves upon mountain- 
heights. The poet, the artist, and the his- 
torian alike love, venerate, and immor- 
talize many a mountain, which adds to its 
solitary dignity and mysterious grandeur 
the sublime interest of some great event 
in the supernatural or natural history of 
the human race. Ararat and Sinai, Her- 
mon, Horeb, and Moriah, are names which 
transport the mind by their mere sound 
into a world of infinite thought, wonder, 
and interest. Around Gerizim and Ebal 
venerable and sacred associations cluster, 
dating from the earliest days of which any 
record is preserved. And away in the 
far past, beyond all such records, are the 
probabilities of the story of the sacred 
hills. Looking at their rngged sides and 
gray summits, and remembering that in 
all likelihood Gerizim and Ebal had been 
consecrated mountains, and had witness- 
ed the performance of sacrifice and relig- 
ious rites ages before Abraham and his 
grandson Jacob erected there their altars 
to Jehovah, the story of the ancient peo- 
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ple, “the oldest and smallest sect in the 
world,” whose dwelling-place is in the val- 
ley between them, whose lives are influ- 
enced by their traditions, as their homes 
are overshadowed by their majestic pres- 
ence, acquires an extraordinary interest. 
There the present is a living illustration 
and explanation of the past; there the 
mind has not to travel through ages and 
gradations of history, to trace the fusion 
of races, the ravages of conquest, the re- 
moval of landmarks. All these are to be 
found on either hand; change and deso- 
lation spread widely around, and the glory 
of the past is but a sacred and solemn 
memory ; but there, in the deep valley 
which lies between the holy hills, the past 
is not gainsaid by the present, the busy 
meddling of change has been stayed. 
“ Our fathers worshiped in this mount- 
ain, and we worship,” said a woman of 
Samaria, nineteen centuries ago, to a way- 
farer who questioned her, sitting by the 
brink of the well which Jacob had made 
for his flocks and his people, in the midst 
of a hostile people, who might have for- 
bidden him the use of the stream which 
still flows near the patriarch’s well. A 
little while ago, an English traveler sat on 
the same spot, probably upon the self- 
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game stone, and Amram, the priest of the 
Samaritans, told him how their fathers 
had worshiped in this mountain, this gray 
old Gerizim, stretching away and aloft 
jn the pure air, and under the hot, cloud- 
less sky ; and how they worship still— 
they, the sole inheritors of the promise, 
the true children of the Covenant, who 
alone hold whole and unbroken the law 
of Moses, and possess the authentic, roll 
of the Pentateuch. 

In this little valley of Shechem dwelt 
Melchizedek, the mysterious priest of the 
Most High, and officiated, under the ven- 
erable oak. of Moreh, in the sacred rites 
which preceded by long centuries the cer- 
emonial law of Moses. Here Abraham 
offered up his first sacrifice in the Prom- 
ised Land, and duly paid his tithes to 
Melchizedek. On Gerizim, now proved 
to be the Moriah of Abraham, was that 
terrible and mysterious trial of the faith 
of the friend of God, the sacrifice of 
Jsaac, applied, and triumphantly sustain- 
ed. How must Moses have thought of all 
these things when he commanded that 
the children of Israel, when they should 
have crossed the Jordan, and entered upon 
the Promised Land, never to be trodden 
by his foot, should be halted between Geri- 
zim and Ebal, in the valley of Shechem, 
to listen to the solemn proclamation of the 
law. And when the triumphant claimants 
of the Covenant swarmed about the im- 
memorial hills, they and their children 
and their cattle drank sweet water from 
the well which Jacob, the father of the 
people, had given them when the captiv- 
ity was yet undreamed of ; and now, be- 
hold, it had passed away, and they had 
come to fill the land and to possess it. 
Such as it was then it is now, and the 
law, as there proclaimed, is kept now, the 
customs then observed are observed now, 
though the tale of the greatness of the 
children of Israel is told and ended, 
though another captivity and another res- 
toration, a bitterer and wider ruin, and 
long ages of dispersion, homelessness, 
contempt, and contumely, the rule of the 
pagan, the presence of the Christian in 
their holy places and in their God-govern- 
ed city, have made the chosen people a 
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mere tradition for the historian of the past, 
a mere problem for the curious in the fu- 
ture. 

A little while, and the sect of the Sa- 
maritans will be no more; a little while, 
and this wonderful illustration of the past 
will no more make the dead and gone 
ages real to the traveler's gaze. They are 
yielding slowly but surely to the law 
which, however long of operation, inex- 
orably fulfills itself, Jacob’s well has 
been purchased by the Greek Church. 
No more may the women of Samaria set 
down their water-jars by the brink, and 
speak with strangers there. The pur- 
chase is not talked about at present, but 
the mouth of the well has been filled in, 
so that it may be deserted; and when the 
fitting time comes, a magnificent build- 
ing, rich with gold and gems, barbarous 
in taste, and unmeaning in ornament, will © 
utterly efface the old Hebrew tradition, 
while it will (far less effectively than by 
the simple venerable well) commemorate 
the introduction of Christianity into Sa- 
maria by the Founder of Christianity him- 
self. A divided, and even antagonistic in- 
terest reigns in this wonderful spot for 
those who hasten to examine its land- 
marks while yet they endure, for here is 
the last stronghold of the faith of the pa- 
triarchs, still vital and active in the actual 
scene of the first mission inaugurated for 
its destruction. Sacred as the valley of 
Shechem is to the Samaritans, who still 
worship the God of Moses according to 
the law of Moses, it has a double sanc- 
tity in the eyes of Christians, incompre- 
hensible to them. 

The identity of Nablus, the dwelling- 
place of the last remnant of the sect of 
the Samaritans, with the ancient city of 
Shechem, is indubitable. The pulpit-like 
projection on Gerizim, which overhangs 
the city, and from whence any man’s 
voice might make itself heard by a great 
multitude without extraordinary effort, 
is an important piece of testimony, but 
the entire description otherwise coheres. 
There was the sacred oak beneath which 
Jacob buried the idols of his father-in- 
law’s household; and under whose branch- 
es Joshua set up the first of the great 
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stones of the law, as commanded by Mo- 
ses. Hard by the sacred oak was the 
ancient sanctuary of the Lord, for whose 
superior sanctity over that of the temple 
of Jerusalem (a mushroom city, without 
rank or importance, until the merely mod- 
ern times of King David) the Samaritans 
contended. Here, too, is that “ parcel of 
ground” which Jacob bought of the sons 
of Hamor, the father of Shechem, for a 
hundred pieces of silver, wherein the wan- 
derers laid the bones of Joseph, which 
they had brought up out of Egypt. To 
Mount Ebal belongs the sacred inherit- 
ance of the tomb of Joseph. If the time 
ever comes when its sublime solitude shall 
be invaded, and its secrets explored, what 
may it not reveal? “We know,” says 
Mr. Mills, “ that Joseph was embalmed in 
Egypt; and being the most important 
personage next to the king, there is no 
doubt that the usual appendages of roy- 
alty were placed with him in the coffin. 
If this is the real tomb—and there is 
every reason to believe it is—then under- 
neath js the sarcophagus, and even the 
mummy of Joseph, just as they were when 
deposited by the conquerors.” The Mo- 
hammedan legend confirms the belief that 
when. Moses led the Israelites out of 
Egypt, he carried Joseph’s bones with 
him into Canaan, and buried them by his 
ancestors; but it affirms that they had 
first been placed by the Egyptians in a 
marble coffin, and sunk in the Nile, in or- 
der to help the regular increase of the 
river, and deliver them from famine for 
the future. 

It must be a sensation worth experi- 
encing to look from the valley of Shec- 
hem over the slopes of Gerizim and of 
Ebal, as they recede gradually, and offer 
space for hundreds of thousands of audi- 
tors, and to try to picture to the imagina- 
tion the spectacle of the reading of the 
law. ‘The ark is placed in the middle 
of the valley, with the ‘ heads of the peo- 
ple’ ranged on each side. The Levites 
of the one half of the tribes stood upon 
the lower spur of Gerizim to read the 
blessings, and the Levites of the other 
half stood upon the lower spur of Ebal 
to read the curses. The vast congrega- 
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tion filled the valley ; and the women and 
children covered the sides of the mount. 
ain like locusts. The Levites on Mount 
Gerizim then read the blessings, and the 
Levites on Ebal read the curses, to which 
the vast assembly responded, Amen! A 
congregation and a service compared with 
which all other assemblies the world has 
ever witnessed dwindle into insignifi, 
cance.” From ancient Shechem to the 
Nablus of to-day, what a wondrous sur. 
vey of time, what a chronicle of change 
and immobility side by side with it! It 
was ancient in the days of Abraham, ven- 
erable when Jacob came by that way. It 
was the capital city of the conquered 
land, under Joshua, a Levitical town, and 
a city of refuge. It retained its pride of 
place while the Judges ruled in Israel; 
and though Abimelech destroyed it, it was 
rebuilt, and restored to all its former pow- 
er. The modern magnificence and pride 
of Jerusalem did not humble Shechem, 
during the’ reigns of the first monarchs, 
Thither Rehoboam went to decide the 
question of his succession ; and when the 
nation was divided into two kingdoms, it 
continued to be the capital. 

The story of Shechem is to be read in 
living letters at Nablus. Along the foot 
of Ebal long lines of camels pass to-day, 
carrying on the traffic between Jerusalem 
and Galilee as it was carried on thousands 
of years ago. Within the gates of Na- 
blus, the ancient “ gate,” in which the 
“elders” sat, are the lineal descendants 
of those who heard the law read from 
Gerizim, and beheld the burial of Joseph. 
Unchanged in faith, in dress, in customs, 
the visitor to Nablus who sees the Samar- 
itans, and studies their domestic life, has 
no need to exert his fancy in repeopling 
the scene with forms of the far past. He 
has but to look and see. The Christian 
and the Mohammedan population he may 
discard as accidents, and go up with priest 
and people to the feast of the Passover 


and of the Full Moon, on Gerizim, as- . 


cending by the steps which were cut for 
the first worshipers among the heirs of 
the Covenant. The account the Samari- 
tans give of their own origin differs from 
that of Josephus, and it is far, more at- 
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tractive to faith and fancy. They hold 
that they are the only pure and unmjxed 
children of Israel, the sons of Joseph, who 
have dwelt, through all their past history, 
since the conquest, in the mountains of 
Ephraim ; that the Jews, on the other 
hand, ever since the captivity, are beyond 
all doubt a mixed people, and that they 
have tampered with the Book of Joshua, 
and falsified their whole history. ‘In 
their own history and chronology, the 
Samaritans prove, to their own satisfac- 
tion, that they are the only true repre- 
sentatives of the Israelites who entered 
Palestine under Joshua; and that their 
priest's family can trace their genealogy 
in an unbroken chain up to Aaron, the 
first high-priest of the nation.” 

No people have been more persecuted 
and oppressed from age to age than the 
Samaritans, but suffering has only knit 
them more closely together. The story 
of their days, whether good or evil, is 
coming to a close. The only remnant of 
them is to be found at Nablus, and it num- 
bers but forty families. Upon this little 
community there is a distinct impress of 
superiority to all around them. The no- 
bility of an immemorial ancestry, and a 
pure and ancient faith, is theirs, investing 
them with physical beauty, lofty bearing, 
and a strong family resemblance. They 
have never been tainted by assimilation 
to any other race, and their strict system 
of intermarriage has preserved all their 
traits. To observe their domestic life is to 
live in a biblical atmosphere, and to re- 
turn to the days of the patriarchs. It is 
to find the birth of a male child rejoiced 
over, and that of a female regarded as a 
misfortune ; to see the ceremonial law 
observed in its minutest particulars, its 
endless ablutions and purifications, its 
strange penalties and disabilities ; mar- 
riage, mourning, death, the confession te 
be made in the sacred (Hebrew) tongue, 
with the last conscious effort, that “the 
Lord our God is one Lord,” the frequent 
reading of the law, the intimate relation 
between all the details of life and thé ten- 
ets of their faith, which makes the exac- 
tions of the Levitical law appear to us as 
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burdens very grievous to be borne—these _ 
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may all be seen as in the most ancient of 
days. Their faith and their people are 
synonymous. That any one of their 
brethren could change his creed, and yet 
remain a Samaritan, is beyond their com- 
prehension. They believe in the coming 
of the Messiah, not as a king or a con- 
queror, but as a peacemaker and the heal- 
er of nations; as the inferior of Moses, 
the greatest of all; as a mortal man, who 
is to fulfill his mission and die. They 
look for his advent about 1910 of the 
Christian era. His coming is to be pre- 
ceded by peculiar signs, but they are not 
permitted to be divulged to unbelievers. 
The worship of the synagogue is pre- 
served in its most ancient forms, the Law 
is read from the precious rolls, and the 
language is Hebrew. The Sabbath is ob- 
served with such extraordinary strictness 
that the movement of the hands, and even 
the lighting of a lamp, is forbidden. Vo 
manner of work may be done from the 
sunset of the eve of the Sabbath to the 
sunset of the day of rest. No servant of 
another faith may be hired to do prohib- 
ited work ; no action may be performed, 
even in the defense of property or life. 
Their fasts are as severe as their Subbaths 
are strict. The tenth day of the seventh 
month, called Tishri, is kept as the great 
day of atonement, and is the most import- 
ant in the Samaritan calendar. The fast 
begins at sunset, and lasts twenty -five 
hours. During this time neither: man, 
woman, nor child, not even the sick, or 
unweaned infants, are permitted to taste 
so much as a drop of water. In the most 
extreme case, no medicine -would be ad- 
ministered. Half an hour before sunset 
all the community assemble at the syna- 
gogue, and the repeating of the Pentateuch 
commences, This, interrupted by pray- 
ers, lasts all night, and goes on in solemn 
darkness. In the morning the worship- 
ers form in procession, and visit the 
tombs of the prophets; on their return 
at noon to the synagogue, the service 
commences as before. With the ap- 
proach of sunset, the great ceremony 
takes place—the exhibition of the pre- 
cious roll of the Law, their glorious posses- 
sion, which they declare to have been 
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written at the door of the tabernacle, in 
the thirteenth year of the establishment 
of the children of Israel in the Holy Land, 
by Abishna, the great-grandson of Aaron. 
Into whose hands is this priceless treas- 
ure, which a few English travelers have 
seen, destined to fall, when this story of 
solemn, awful antiquity comes to a close? 

For forty years, (a suggestive period in 
connection with their history) the Samar- 
itans were prevented by the Mohamme- 
dans, peculiarly violent and fanatical at 
Nablus, from celebrating the Passover on 
Mount Gerizim. Twenty years ago, Mr. 
Finn, the English consul at Jerusalem, 
succeeded in getting their right restored 
to them ; and in 1860 Mr. Mills witnessed 
the celebration of the Paschal solemnities, 
as a sharer of the tent of Amram ; a won- 
derful experience, never to be forgotten, 
and intensified in its effect by the fact that 
he had just witnessed the Christian cele- 
bration of Easter at Jerusalem. What 
solemn feelings they must have been 
which arose within him, when, having as- 
cended Mount Gerizim, he stood and gazed 
upon the scene around. Under his feet 
was the wall of the ruined temple of Sa- 
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maria; on the left, the seven steps of 
Adam, out of Paradise ; still a little south. 
ward was the place of the offering of Isaac: 
westward was the Rock of the Holy Place: 
northward, the stones set up by Joshua, 
Hard by was the Samaritan encampment, 
and in front the platform for the celebra- 
tion of the sacred feast. How strangely 
the tide of time must have rolled back, for 
the spectator, for the educated English. 
man, divided by the incalculable space of 
a dispensation in the history of humanity 
from the men he was observing, divided 
by the incalculable gulf of race and faith 
and knowledge from those who thus con- 
founded the ages, in their simple adherence 
to their antique law! Europe must have 
been forgotten, and all the modern world, 
and ancient Egypt have unvailed her 
mighty, mystic face to the gaze of his 
fancy, as the camp of the children of Is- 
rael was pitched, and the men came forth 
and slew the Paschal lambs, and roasted 
them, eating, in haste, with their loins 
gimded, their staves in their hands, and 
their shoes upon their feet—the Lord’s 
Passover. 






BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue seventh and eighth volumes of Froude’s 
remarkable history of England have made 
their appearance,* to be speedily followed by 
the ninth and tenth, which have just been pub- 
lished in London. ‘The previous volumes 
brought down the narrative to the death of 
Mary IL. of England, The accession of Eliza- 
beth (the point at which the seventh volume be- 
gins) being the commencement of a new epoch 
in the history of the Reformation, the author 
makes it the beginning of a new series, while 
the history is continued without interruption. 
Much new light is thrown on the events of this 
period by the dispatches of the Spanish ambas- 
sadors residing at the court of Elizabeth. The 
character of Elizabeth is drawn with a master’s 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
_ Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, Vols. 
VIL, VIII. Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. L, Ul. New- 
York: Charles Scribner & Co, 


hand, and though in some respects less favora- 
ble than other historians have drawn it, it is 
mainly the one we think which history will 
finally assign to her, ‘The historian’s sympa- 
thies are evidently on the side of the Reforma- 
tion; and the reader who follows him through 
these and the succeeding volumes will find his 
attention all engrossed, and many of his tra- 
ditional opinions set aside by the rhetoric and 
the logic of this last but not least of England’s 
great historians, 

# We are assured that the popularity of this 
history is rapidly increasing in England, and 
that more copies of his late volumes were sub- 
scribed for by the great Circulating Libraries 
than were even Macaulay's history. An inter- 
esting comparison between Froude and Macau- 
lay, from one of our most accomplished pens, 
was drawn in a recent number (Sept. 1866) of 
Hours at Home. 
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A-yolame of Poems by Mrs. Charles* is de- 
serving of attention, and is sure to increase 
the interest already widely felt in the author 
of the “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” Her poetry as well as her prose 

decided merit. There is a simplici- 

ty and naturalness as well as sweetness and 
originality of conception and expression that 
istruly refreshing. The volume is gracefully 
dedicated by the author to her American 
Cousins. It contains several poems now first 
published, and many others not before pub- 
lished, in this country, There is not a more 
ve and meritorious poem in the vol- 

ume than ‘‘ The Child on the Judgment Seat.” 
This was originally published by the author in 
Hours at Home for January, 1866, and has been 
highly appreciated by many of our readers, 
We quote a short poem and think it exceed- 


ingly beautiful : 


A SICK CHILD’S DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


0 mother ! come to my bedside, 

For God in love has given 

The brightest, happiest dream to me ; 
Tt must have come from heaven, 


So, mother, lay your hand in mine, 
And sit beside me there ; 

Tam too weak to talk aloud; 

I love to feel you near, 


Tand some little friends of mine 
Seemed walking out together 
Along the green and flowery fields, 
In glad, warm, summer weather; 


Till to a garden bright we came, 

With silver gates so fair, 

Which made sweet music as they turned 
To let us enter there. 


And flowers of every form and hue 
Grew all that garden o'er; 

But flowers so fair, so bright, so sweet, 
I never saw before, 


And our poor Marianne was there, 
Who died some weeks ago, 

And many more I've heard you say 
Passed through great pain and woe, 


But now no tears are in their eyes, 

No pain is on their brow; 

You would not think they could have wept, 
Were you to see them now, 


With golden crowns upon their heads 
And robes of dazzling white, 

They smiled and bid us welcome there 
Toto that garden bright. 


* The Women of the Gospels: The Three Wakings, 
and other Poems, By the author of the Schdnberg- 
Cotta Family. New-York: M. W. Dodd, 
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And showed us golden crowns and robes 
Which we one day should wear; 

But not quite yet, till we, like them, 
Had passed one trial here. 


But, mother, all those lovely flowers, 
And skies which knew no gloom, 
Did not make half the blessedness 
Of that sweet garden home ; 


Nor yet the “‘robe of snowy white, 
The golden diadem; 

Nor yet the band of blessed friends 
Who welcomed us to them, 


But the Lord who loved the little ones 
Walked through that happy place ; 

I heard his voige, he spoke to me— 
Mother, I saw his face ! 


And I am, oh! so happy now, 
Dear mother, weep not thus ; 

I know-He has a crown for you, 
And you will come to us, 


Oh! do not cry; I can not grieve: 
For what are death and pain, 

If we may only hear that voice 
And see that Face again ! 


Among the most interesting and really in- 
structive books of the season is The History 
of a Mouthful of Bread,* Which has passed 
through some twenty editions in Paris, and, 
strangely enough, is now for the first time 
published in this country. The translation 
for the American edition has been carefully 
revised and the author’s ideas rendered, Mrs, 
Gatty having, in some instances, given her 
own rather than his, 

The title of the book by no means indicates 
its scope and value. _It is rather a scientific 
and yet thoroughly popular treatise on the 
human frame, so curiously and wonderfully 
made. The subject is illustrated continually, 
quaintly often, yet aptly, so that the young 
mind can comprehend the facts. Indeed, the 
ingenuity and skill shown here are quite mar- 
velous; andif our young readers will be at the 
pains to follow the author through the twen- 
ty-eight chapters which compose the book— 
and it will prove any thing but a dull or dry 
study—we promise them a treat; nay, a fund 
of knowledge in regard to their own physical 
being a thousandfold richer and better than 
the thousand and one trashy and sensational 
novels which consume so much time, and in- 
flict, in various ways, lasting and serious 
injury upon the mental, social, and moral na- 


* The History of a Mouthful of Bread, and its Ef- 
fects on the Organization of Men and Animals, By 
Jean Macé, Translated from the French by Mrs. Al- 
fred Gatty, American News Company, 
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ture of man. It is delightful, too, to find in 
this French writer such constant and devout 
recognition of God in nature, He blends re- 
ligion with science, and yet not in a way to 
offend the most ardent student of nature. 

There is no more entertaining writer for the 
young among us than Reid, and the announce- 
ment of a new volume,* and on so exciting a 
theme, is certain to make their eyes sparkle 
with delight. Nor will they. want to lay down 
the book till they have gone with him through 
the last exciting chase over the giraffe coun- 
try, and participated with him in the pleasure 
of his safe return, bringing trophies of a suc- 
cessful expedition. ; 

Mrs. Whitney’s story} will do our young 
lady readers no harm if they will read and in- 
wardly digest its wholesome lessons, Leslie 
Goldthwaite is a character to charm and im- 
prove them, if they are not given over to vani- 
ty and fashion and worldliness, A “Summer” 
among the Mountains of New-England may 
fill a few spare hours with pleasure, and inspire 
a higher purpose in life. 

The Dead Letter} is evidently suggested by 
a mysterious and horrible murder—yet fresh 
in the recollection of the public, and the per- 
petrator of which, we believe, has never been 
discovered—which was committed a few years 
since on the Hudson River Railroad, not very 
far from this city. The interest of the story 
lies mainly in the pursuit and final detection 
of the guilty parties, the clue to which was a 
letter in “the dead-letter office.” There is 
considerable skill evinced in the story, al- 
though we more than question the propriety 
of weaving a story suggested by a calamity 
which so recently whelmed in sorrow many 
worthy families in the midst of us. The re- 
sort to clairvoyance to learn the whereabouts 
of a person supposed to be implicated in the 
murder is simply absurd and revolting. Had 
our police such an easy mode of discovery at 
their command, so many rascals and criminals 
would not go “unwhipt of justice.” 

The New Gospel of Peace,$ and Swingin 


Round the Cirkle,] are*satires on the Demo- 


* The Giraffe Hunters. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
With illustrations, Ticknor & Fields, 

t+ A Sommer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. By Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. With illustrations by Augustus 
Hoppin. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 

+ The Dead Letter. An American Romance. 
York: Beadle & Co, 

§ The New Gospel of Peace. By St. Benjamin, Amer- 
ican News Company, 


| Swingin Round the Cirkle. 


New- 


By Petroleum J. Nas- 
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cratic party, and the Southern rebels and their 
friends at the North, The first of these works 
(the other is but a feeble imitation) has hada 
large circulation, we are told by the publishers, 
while the author of it still remains unknown, 
But we can not say that such books are to 
our liking. Some wit there certainly is in 
them, provoking. laughter and ridicule, but 
not enough to offset the injurious tendency of 
such imitations of Scripture language and sen. 
timent. It seems to us like profaning the 
sacred language to associate it thus with low 
forms of wit, political slang, and party preju. 
dice and rancor; certainly it tends to lessen 
the public reverence for it and its power to 
produce serious thoughts and holy emotions 
when employed in the sanctuary on the gol- 
emn themes of religion. 

We welcome to our table a beautiful edition 
of Lalla Rookh,* with appropriate illustra- 
tions, So universal a favorite deserved to be 
thus adorned and introduced afresh to our 
admiring eyes. 

The Brewer's Family,+ is a tale of English 
life, detailing the course of events in the 
household of a wealthy brewer, a religious 
man, while his mind is undergoing a change 
with reference to the evils inflicted on society 
by his business, which he was finally led to 
abandon. The tale is well told and leaves a 
good moral impression. 

Gould & Lincoln have commenced a se- 
ries of volumes which bid fair to interest 
and instruct the young, entitled Fonthill Re. 
creations.t We have before us two neat 
volumes of the series, one on The Two Sicilies, 
and the other on The Mediterranean Islands, 
which abound in descriptions of scenery, cus- 
toms, the character of the people, and the like, 
interspersed with stories adapted to amuse 
and interest, and, at the same time, instruct 
the young. The frequent use of hard names 
will discourage many a youthful reader. The 
author should avoid all such big and difficult 
words if he expects to be popular with this 
class of readers. 





by. THis Ideas of Men, Politics, and Things. Ilus 
trated by Thomas Nast. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

* Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, With Illustra 
tions from designs by John Tenniel, New - York 
Hurd & Houghton, 

+ The Brewer’s Family, By Mrs, Ellis. New-York, 
M. W. Dodd. , 

+ Fonthill Recreations. The Mediterranean Islands, 
and The Two Sicilies; Sketches and Stories of their 
Scenery, Customs, History, Painters, etc. By M. G. 
Sleeper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 





